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A PICTORIAL HISTORY 


gj BOUT 100 B.C., there were 
H| made the first beginnings 
of a mill, which, though for 
centuries little considered 
& and little developed; was 
eventually to make unnecessary the use 
of human beings in grinding, and to dis- 
place even animal power. It was, more- 
over, the first of the machines invented 
by man which was driven by a power of 
nature instead of muscular strength, and, 
for this reason alone, is of the utmost 
significance and has had the most tre- 
This was the water 





mendous influence. 
mill. 

A wheel had been used for raising 
water at least as far back as the time 
of Philo, in the third century B.C., but 
the first known notice of water being 
used to drive a wheel, which in turn 
supplied power for grinding, is perhaps 
in the epigram of Antipater of Thes- 
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IV. 


salonica, which may have been written 
as early as 85 B.C. This runs as follows: 
“Ye maids who labor at the mills, cease 
Sleep, and let the birds alone 
Ceres com- 


your toil. 
sing to welcome the dawn. 
mands the water nymphs to perform 
your task. These throw themselves 
obediently upon the wheel, force around 
the axle, and drive the heavy mill.” 

This is a remarkable case of an author 
grasping the poetry of a new invention. 
From. the epigram we must take it that 
the water wheel was a recent develop- 
ment, and from the expression “throw 
themselves upon the wheel” we shou!d 
imagine that it was an overshot one. 

The water wheel seems to have been 


In the Roman Period—( Continued) 


employed by Mithridates, the king cf 
Pontus, for Strabo states that after the 
defeat of Mithridates, and the capture 
of his castle at Capria in 65 B.C., the 
Romans found a water mill in operation 
there. 

The first water mills appear to have 
been introduced into Rome just previous 
to the reign of Augustus. They were 
not yet sufficiently developed to be set 
up on the Tiber, which was a turbulent 
stream subject to sudden floods. Curi- 
ously enough, they were located on the 
open aqueducts which brought water into 
the city. This in itself is evidence of 
how small they were. 

The construction of a water mill of the 
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A Room With a Hand Mill Recently Unearthed at Pompeii 


OF MILLING 


period is described by Vitruvius about 
15 B.C. In spite of the fact that he was 
an architect and engineer, and should 
have been able to put into words what he 
had in mind, his account has given rise to 
considerable controversy as to the exact 
construction of the mill. It runs as fol- 
lows: “Wheels (for raising water) are 
also constructed in rivers. Around their 
faces floating boards are fixed, which on 
being struck by the current of the river, 
make the wheel turn as they move... . 

“Water mills are turned on the same 
principle. Everything is the same in 
them, except that a drum with teeth is 
fixed into one end of the axle. It is set 
vertically on its edge, and turned in the 
same plane with the wheel. Next to this 
larger drum there is a smaller one, also 
with teeth, but set horizontally, and this 
is attached (to the millstone). Thus the 
teeth of the drum which is fixed on the 
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axle make the teeth of the horizontal 
drum move, and cause the mill to turn. 
A hopper hanging over this machine sup- 
plies the mill with grain, and meal is 
produced by the revolution.” 

It has been suggested that the ancient 
water wheel lay flat upon the water, with 
a vertical axle. The epigram of Antipa- 
ter might fit itself to such a conception, 
but by no means implies it, while the 
account of Vitruvius certainly specifies 
a vertical water wheel, if we take into 
consideration the fact that he says it was 
built on the same principle as a tym- 
panum, or wheel for irrigating, which 
absolutely had to be vertical. 

There seem to be no pictures of the 
Roman period showing water mills. 
This is particularly unfortunate, in view 
of the essential differences which prob- 
ably existed between the animal mills 
and the water mills, and concerning 
which nothing was said by Vitruvius. In 
the animal mill, it will be remembered, 
the lower stone was conical, and the 
upper one was turned. In the first water 
mills was this also true, or were the 
stones flat, and was the bottom one 
turned as in medieval models? It is 
surprising that Vitruvius said nothing 
about it. 

We have proof, however, that the 
Romans did know of practically flat 
stones for milling, for there is a picture 
on a Roman sarcophagus in which the 
men are turning a mill, in which the up- 
per stone of course turns, and both are 
practically flat. Thus at the time of 
Augustus we find the quern, or hand 
mill, in constant use in the ordinary 
homes, the slave and animal mill well 
developed in the public and large pri- 
vate bakeries, and the water mill still 
very small and much less important than 
the other types of mill. 

In the middle of the first century A.D., 
while the animal and slave mills were 
used almost exclusively in the large 
cities, where it was an object to have the 
mill and bakery together, the water mill 
seems to have been making its way in 
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A Stone Mason and Millwright of the Fourth Century A.D. 


the country districts of Italy, for Pliny 
wrote that, in addition to the pestle and 
mortar, “throughout the greater part of 
Italy they employ wheels turned by 
water, by which the grain is gradually 
ground.” This suggests that the Italians 
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were making use of the small mountain 
streams to turn water wheels for grind- 
ing. 

In the meantime the state, in view of 
the insufficient grain in Italy, the free 
distribution to the community, and the 





A Mill of Roman Imperial Days, Turned by a Man and an Ass 





consequent necessary importation, wa: 
gradually assuming a closer control over 
the whole milling industry. In 2 B.C. 
Augustus had established the custom of 
distributing free grain to about two hun- 
dred thousand monthly and, in general, 
largesses were continued for two cen- 
turies. About 100 A.D. the Emperor 
Trajan formed the millers and bakers 
into a guild in order more easily to have 
the decrees and regulations of the state 
carried out by them. 

The mills in the cities were still using 
chiefly slave and animal labor, as is in- 
dicated from the description by Apu- 
leius, in his “Golden Ass.” In this work 
the hero, Lucius, who wanted to be 
changed into a bird, was given the wrong 
potion by mistake, and was metamor- 
phosed into an ass. In this form he 
underwent many adventures, in the 
course of which he was sold to a miller 
and baker. The description of the vicis- 
situdes he suffered there, and conditions 
he found, is of course exaggerated in 
order to emphasize his mishaps, but nev- 
ertheless gives a vivid conception of life 
in the mills at their worst. It is rather 
long, but well deserves repeating. 

“There many laboring beasts turned 
mills in their different circuits, by pro- 
ceeding through various gyrations. Nor 
was it by day alone, but ‘also, being 
vigilant through the whole of the night, 
they made flour by the light of a lamp, 
and the continual rotation of the mills. 
But my new master afforded me the best 
accommotation, lest I should become ter- 
rified at the rudiments of my servitude. 
For he gave me a holiday the first day, 
and abundantly furnished my manger 
with food. 


(Continued on page 66.) 
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“The other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “‘a lot of us crick millers was holdin’ a meetin’ 
an’ the oratory got gloomier an’ gloomier until pretty soon 

Red Sawyer hit zero by sayin’ he allowed what 


a -Washin’ ton City and land on Congress 









for a bill giving millers adjusted 


compensation. At that I jes’ riz 
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ZA but ef one in you'd — to , in 
HL “an’ sell Pap Stone a ton or two of flour 
while you're here in Fish River danged ef you 
wouldn’t go home all ridin’ an’ flyin’ an’ figgerin’ how 
mebby you'd better be buildin’ a new mill to catch up with 
your trade. Bein’ millers, you jes’ naturally got to be broke 
out with somethin’, an’ ef it ain't goose flesh it’s hives. 
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MIXING COAL AND FLOUR 


Scranton, Pennsylvania, has a rare op- 
portunity. Candidates for Congress are 
usually men of mediocre intelligence, 
whose chief claim for the office they seek 
is their allegiance to party. In Mr. 
Patrick McLane, a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination, Scranton prob- 
ably already has one of this type. Not 
knowing the gentleman, it is perhaps 
unfair thus to describe him, but his name 
sounds as if he belonged in this category. 

Should it be otherwise, however, and 
Mr. McLane’s qualifications for office ac- 
tually far exceed those of the average 
candidate, still and nevertheless he can- 
not possibly hope to equal the brilliantly 
original mind of another gentleman who 
is announced as his possible opponent. 

Mr. William P. Boland, member of the 
Scranton city planning commission, has 
views concerning the potentialities of a 
congressman, the practical relations of 
Congress to his city, and the economic 
and industrial advantages that may be 
secured to Scranton through the active 
influence of a representative who can rise 
above mere “blind adherence to party,” 
which mark him as a unique and original 
thinker, wholly untrammeled by. conven- 
tional limitations, and as an economist 
of very rare and exceptional vision. Sel- 
dom does such a candidate offer himself, 
and Scranton is exceptionally fortunate 
in this opportunity to secure a congress- 
man who is inspired toward great and 
unusual achievement far beyond the or- 
dinary and limited scope of the average 
MC, 

In his statement outlining his plat- 
form, should he be’ prevailed upon to 
hecome a candidate, Mr. Boland says 
much, too much to quote in full in these 
columns, but a few extracts from his 


inasterly survey of the possibilities which 


stretch away beyond election day for the 
active and intelligent congressman, such 
as he advocates, will convey some slight 
idea of his broad comprehension of the 
subject and his practical mastery of 
transportation and industrial problems. 

Mr. Boland says: “We are confronted 
by problems of great consequence to the 
people. We are obliged to suffer ills 
which could easily be remedied if mili- 


tant congressmen went to Washington. 
Taking orders from a party boss, who 
has nothing in common with this section, 
going along for the sake of being regular 
and then accomplishing nothing and get- 
ting nowhere, is not the kind of repre- 
sentation this section now needs at Wash- 
ington. We must cut loose from such 
lines of procedure and put constructive 
energy into the position before we can 
hope to secure any beneficial results. 
“There are thousands of cars of coal 
leaving here every month. These cars re- 
turn empty. The freight one way is so 
regulated as to pay the cost both ways. 
This imposes an improper burden on the 
purchaser of the coal. Why not make 
the cars serviceable both ways? I would 
direct the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, through Congress, to so adjust this 
and similar situations throughout the na- 
tion that the people would get the ad- 
vantage of every train movement, wipe 
out this tremendous waste of time, en- 
ergy and money, and thus help develop, 
industrially, localities like Scranton. 
“Say, for instance, that the $3.50 a ton 
rate from Buffalo, because of the utiliza- 
tion of these empty cars, could be cut to 
$1.75, and similar cuts made on return 
trips from New York and other points, 
the advantage would be so pronounced 
for Scranton that we would rapidly be- 
come a preferred manufacturing center. 
“Why send Pennsylvania, New York 
and eastern wheat to Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, to be milled when we can do it in 
Scranton and save freight rates on the 
wheat and also on the flour, when such a 
considerable part of the finished product 
is distributed in the East? Why not 
make Scranton a milling center for east- 
ern wheat and operate that through such 
preferential railroad rates as could be 
obtained through the return of cars to 
this section which now come back empty? 
“We can ship one third more wheat in 
a car than flour and at one third less 
rate, cutting the tonnage rate practically 
in two. This would give the eastern 
farmer more for his product, cheapen 
flour cost to the eastern consumer and 
give Scranton the industrial advantage of 
becoming a milling center, together with 
all attendant business and other features. 


This can all be accomplished if we op- 
erate constructively in Congress.” 

The foregoing extracts will sufficiently 
indicate the originality of Mr. Boland’s 
mind, and show the profound study and 
research which he has given the subjects 
upon which he speaks. As an economist 
and a student of transportation, his only 
rival is that eminent orator and states- 
man, William Jennings Bryan, late of 
Nebraska. 

The exact workings of Mr. Boland’s 
plan for the industrial upbuilding of 
Scranton through the application of mili- 
tant congressional representation is too 
profound to be quite clear to the mind of 
the simple layman, but as near as it can 
be comprehended by the unsophisticated, 
it appears to be that, by compelling the 
railways to ship wheat into Scranton in 
the coal cars that are now returned 
empty, the rate of freight can be re- 
duced one half. 

Thus the “Pennsylvania, New York and 
eastern wheat” now being shipped to 
Minneapolis, could be stopped at Scran- 
ton, and there manufactured into flour, 
assuming of course that Scranton, in the 
meantime, had become the “milling cen- 
ter” of Mr. Boland’s civic planning. The 
flour could then be shipped to consuming 
points in the East, and the vast and 
useless expense of carrying wheat to 
Minnesota and bringing back flour would 
be saved. “This would give the eastern 
farmer more for his product, cheapen 
flour cost to the eastern consumer and 
give Scranton the industrial advantage 
of becoming a milling center.” And all 
this can be accomplished by “operating 
constructively in Congress.” 

The idea is so stupendously great as 
to be staggering in its possibilities, and it 
is strange that no one has thought of it 
sooner. Mr. Boland is evidently a great 


industrial genius, who has. heretofore + 


been hiding his constructive light under 
the comparatively insignificant bushel of 
mere city planning, which is generally 
regarded as a meritorious but inconclu- 
sive occupation for worthy gentlemen 
otherwise unable to find congenial em- 
ployment. Mr. Boland demonstrates his 
practical mastery of far more important 
work, and so, rightfully and properly, 
offers himself to Scranton as a “militant 
congressman.” 

A few objections to the plan may sug- 
gest themselves to the carping critic, but 
doubtless Mr. Boland will be. able easily 
to sweep them aside when he reaches 
Washington and gets his hand firmly on 
the steering machinery of Congress. Of 
these may be mentioned the suggestion 
that, should the wheat be hauled into 
Scranton in ‘coal cars, either the cost of 
cleaning it would be a serious handicap 
to the future “milling center,” or, if 
ground as received, the flour made there- 
from might contain so much of the dust 
of Pennsylvania’s chief product as to 
be unwelcome to all eastern consumers, 
except Branny McCann and his followers, 
who would doubtless welcome the “Black 
Diamond” brand as the long prayed for 
ideal flour. 

Another thought which Mr. Boland 
may ultimately have to consider is that 
if he should succeed in stopping and 
milling at Scranton all the “Pennsylva- 
nia, New York and eastern wheat” now, 
as he states, being hauled to Minnesota, 
he would hardly have sufficient raw ma- 
terial on hand to create very much of a 
“milling center.” Of course he could, 
through Congress, force the railways car- 
tying coal into the Northwest to bring 
back cars loaded with wheat in order to 
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keep the Scranton mills busy, thus cut- 
ting the rate in half once more. This 
simple elaboration is doubtless in the 
back of the wonderful brain which origi- 
nated the plan, and similar ramifications 
can be evolved indefinitely by the same 
giant intellect. 

In order to make a start in this crea- 
tive work, it is, first of all, essential that 
the right man should be sent to Congress. 
An ordinary plug, partisan representa- 
tive would not do the business. It needs 
an aggressive, active, militant person, 
capable of evolving a comprehensive, 
practical programme, and then, fearless 
of the political boss, courageous enough 
to put it through. 

Only Mr. Boland would attempt such 
a thing. Pre-eminently he alone is it. 
If, therefore, Scranton desires to be a 
“milling center,” to stop the wasteful 
flow of eastern wheat to the Far West 
and to provide flour for the eastern con- 
sumer at greatly reduced cost, Scranton 
should scrap Mr. Patrick McLane, now 
in the field for the congressional nomina- 
tion, and give its unanimous, undivided 
and enthusiastic support to Mr. William 
P. Boland, the man of vision and ideas, 
the discoverer of the returning empty 
coal car as the solution of all transpor- 
tation and industrial problems. 


FOLLY AND FLAXSEED 


The time-honored congressional prac- 
tice of legislating in haste and repenting 
at leisure is just now receiving a forceful 
demonstration in the case of the emer- 
gency duty on flaxseed and its effect on 
the American linseed oil industry. Inci- 
dentally, present conditions are clearly 
proving the absurdity of attempting to 


‘protect the producer of any raw material 


without at the same time providing an 
equal degree of protection for the manu- 
facturers who constitute his chief mar- 
ket. 

The Underwood tariff: act of 1913 car- 
ried a duty of twenty cents a bushel on 
imported flaxseed, and one of ten cents 
a gallon on linseed oil. When the emer- 
gency tariff bill of 1921 was myddled 
through Congress, the duty on flaxseed 
was increased to thirty cents a bushel, 
but no change was made in the tariff on 
linseed oil. This was done ostensibly to 
protect the farmers against importations 
of cheap flaxseed from Argentina and 
Canada. 

What subsequently happened is what 
always takes place when half-baked tariff 
legislation is put through. The Ameri- 
can linseed mills found that they could 
not afford to buy foreign flaxseed and 
pay the new duty on it. With them the 
chief product was linseed oil, the oil cake 
and meal being of secondary importance; 
their successful operation depended on 
their having a reasonably profitable mar- 
ket for oil, for which, with America’s 
passion for painting, there is almost al- 
ways an energetic demand. 

The demand has continued, but it has 
found new ways of being provided for. 
Abroad, and particularly in Great Brit- 
ain, the most important flaxseed product 
is the cake or meal; the oil becomes a 
byproduct, to’ be sold for whatever it will 
bring. The British flaxseed crushers, 
with free access to the Canadian and Ar- 
gentine supplies, have been able to im- 
port the flaxseed, secure the feed their 
farmers needed, and sell the oil in the 
United States at prices which the Ameri- 
can manufacturers could not profitably 
meet. 

Before the war the United States an- 
nually imported considerably less than a 
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million gallons of linseed oil; in 1919, 
with a tremendous revival in building 
and with the domestic mills running full 
time, imports amounted to a trifle over 
two million gallons. In 1921, largely 
under the beneficent provisions of the 
emergency tariff law, the United States 
imported over eight million gallons of 
linseed oil, four times as much as in 1919, 
and from ten to twelve times the normal 
annual importation of the pre-war years. 

Naturally, 1921 was a record year for 
the Argentine flaxseed exporters, with 
total shipments amounting to fifty-three 
million bushels, as compared with a pre- 
vious high record of forty million. In 
earlier years the United States used to 
take most of Argentina’s surplus flax- 
seed, but in 1921 the heaviest purchaser 
was Great Britain. This, of course, was 
what the farmers’ advocates wanted as 
the result of increasing the tariff on flax- 
seed; what they did not take into con- 
sideration was the return of the manu- 
factured product of this foreign flax- 
seed in such volume as to compel the 
American mills either to reduce their ac- 
tivity or altogether to close down. 

This is exactly what is now happen- 
ing. In Minneapolis, the center of Amer- 
ica’s linseed oil industry, a number of oil 
mills have already discontinued opera- 
tion, and several others expect to do like- 
wise within the next few weeks. They 
cannot meet the competition of linseed 
oil imported under the terms of the Un- 
derwood tariff while their purchases of 
foreign flaxseed are restricted by the ad- 
vanced duties of the emergency act. 

That such a situation is obviously dis- 
astrous for an industry representing an 
annual turnover of fully a hundred and 
twenty million dollars, and with hundreds 
of employees, many of whom are now 
facing the necessity of finding new posi- 
tions, possibly does not greatly worry the 
farmers for whose ostensible benefit the 
emergency tariff law was enacted. What 
will distress them is the fact that the 
only sure and steady market for their 
flaxseed is being cut off; their own short- 
sightedness has thrown the trade to their 
foreign competitors, and the alleged pro- 
tection of the thirty cent duty on flax- 
seed is becoming a sheer illusion. 

The whole thing is an illustration of 
the way in which hastily drawn up tariff 
legislation inevitably reacts against the 
very interests it is supposed to benefit. 
A similar condition would apply to the 
wheat raisers if there were no compensa- 
tory duty on wheat flour and millfeeds. 
To some extent they are suffering from 
it already, for the provisions of the emer- 
gency tariff law, with a fixed duty on 
wheat and a sliding one on flour, have 
proved altogether unsatisfactory. 

The only kind of protection which can 
ever do the farmers any good recognizes 
that there can be no distinction drawn 
between actual farm products and the 
manufactures of which they are the basis. 
To put up a barrier against the importa- 
tion of raw materials while favoring the 
importation of their finished products is 
to destroy the farmers’ markets just as 
surely as if there were no protection at 
all. Indeed, the result is even more dis- 
astrous, because, while the farmers are 
always able to compete with imported 
farm products in domestic markets, they 
are powerless if these markets are de- 
stroyed. 

The flaxseed crushers have at no time 
asked for any tariff protection on linseed 
oil disproportionate to the protection af- 
forded on flaxseed. It is understood that 
Senator Ladd has proposed for the now 
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pending tariff law a provision making 
the duty on flaxseed forty cents a bushel, 
and that on linseed oil twenty-six and 
three quarters cents a gallon. This might 
be sufficient to equalize the situation, but 
the Fordney tariff bill still hangs fire in 
the Senate, and meanwhile the oil mills 
are closing as the result of the absurd 
emergency tariff law. 

The wheat flour millers have not al- 
ways in the past had the strong support 
of the farmers in urging that, if there is 
a duty on wheat, there must be a fully 
compensatory duty on all the products 
of wheat. Now, however, it is probable 
that the farmers have learned by experi- 
ence that any system of duties which 
purports to protect agricultural prod- 
ucts and yet undoes its own work by 
leaving open the way for the importation 
of manufactured products, in the long 
run means disaster to the very interests 
for the assistance of which it was sup- 
posedly designed. 





CONFUSION OF PROBLEMS 


The March issue of the American Food 
Journal contains a long communication 
from Juanita E. Darrah, state research 
specialist in nutrition, Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida, entitled “The Problem of Bleached 
and Self-Rising Flour.” The article is 
of considerable interest, and in citing the 
laws of various states, and letters re- 
ceived from a number of state food com- 
missioners, presents a certain amount of 
really useful information, but its weak- 
ness is clearly set forth in its opening 
sentence, which runs thus: “As practical- 
ly all brands of self-rising flours sold in 
the South are bleached, the two problems, 
i. e., that of bleached and that of self- 
rising flours, become closely related, if 
not identical.” 

There is, of course, no justification in 


* the facts for this statement, as the prob- 


lems presented by bleached and by self- 
rising flours are entirely distinct; their 
appearance together in the case of the 
self-rising flours sold in the South is 
purely fortuitous. Self-rising flours are 
bleached or artificially matured, just as 
ordinary flour is similarly treated, partly 
because of the.preference always given 
by consumers to a pure white over a yel- 
lowish flour, and partly because artificial 
maturing produces certain of the chemi- 
cal effects in the improvement of flour 
normally resulting from storing it for 
the proper length of time under exactly 
the right conditions. 

If the federal ruling on the subject of 
bleached flour, promulgated in 1920, had 
made the whole question a dead issue, 
as it should have done, there would be 
no particular harm in the publication of 
an article confusing the bleaching prob- 
lem with those involved by the manufac- 
ture and sale of self-rising or other spe- 
cial varieties of flour. Unfortunately, as 
is shown by the agitation against bleached 
flour in New York City, and by the 
recently announced determination of the 
Wisconsin authorities to enforce strictly 
the state law prohibiting the manufac- 
ture or sale of bleached flour, the whole 
question is still very much alive, and tes- 
timony regarding it is likely at any time 
to influence state legislatures in framing 
new laws on the subject. 

As a rule, the men who make laws for 
the states are practically impervious to 
scientific analysis and demonstration. 
They are much more easily influenced by 
sensational newspaper stories, particu- 
larly those which make a specious show 
of scientific authority, than by the care- 
fully worked out conclusions of compe- 


tent chemists, physicists and medical 
scientists. Thus an article which dis- 
cusses the possible ill effects of bleached 
and of self-rising flours as if they were 
identical is quite likely to receive atten- 
tion from legislators who neither know 
nor care anything about the real facts, 
and who find in this complete confusion 
of two distinct problems a welcome ex- 
cuse for advocating state laws which may 
have absolutely no justification. 

In spite of the frequent attacks made 
on self-rising flour, apparently inspired 
largely by the manufacturers of baking 
powder, the sale of this product has 
steadily increased, particularly in the 
South. The Southeastern Millers’ Asso- 
ciation. is authority. for the statement 
that over five million barrels of self- 
rising flour are now sold annually in the 
South alone, and other evidence indicates 
that this figure is too low rather than too 
high. 

No claim has seriously been made that 
the addition of the ingredients which give 
self-rising flour its special attributes is 
in any way injurious to health. These 
ingredients, usually acid phosphate, bi- 
carbonate of soda and salt, are likewise 
found in baking powders, and while it 
may be argued that it is cheaper to buy 
ordinary flour and baking powder and do 
the mixing at home, the conclusive an- 
swer is found in the rapid increase in the 
sales of ready-prepared flour. 

An attack on self-rising flour by using 
the objections commonly made against 
bleaching is utterly unreasonable, and it 
is equally absurd to suggest that bleached 
or artificially matured flour is open to 
the charge of unduly high cost sometimes 
made against self-rising flour. While the 
two problems are undoubtedly often 
found in combination, they are essentially 
distinct and separate. 





AGREE ON THE TERMS 


Very few days go by without bringing 
to The Northwestern Miller one or more 
requests for advice and information re- 
garding disputes over flour contracts. 
Many of these questions are completely 
unanswerable on the basis of such infor- 
mation as is furnished, and the only pos- 
sible counsel is for the miller to consult 
his own lawyer. Many others involve 
simply questions of fact; if the mill ac- 
tually did just what it said it did, its 
case is clear, but its full performance of 
its agreement is questioned by the pur- 
chaser. There is, however, one class of 
disputes over contracts regarding which 
any layman is able to give useful advice. 
This advice being of no value whatso- 
ever unless it is applied in advance, The 
Northwestern Miller hopes to forestall 
trouble both for itself and for some of 
its readers by giving a general statement 
regarding such cases. 

Frequently the correspondence regard- 
ing a flour sale, including both telegrams 
and letters, is of such a nature that 
every offer and acceptance is qualified. 
The buyer wants a certain quantity of 
flour at a specified price and upon cer- 
tain terms regarding quality, packing 
and shipment. The mill, or its repre- 
sentative, accepts this offer subject to 
certain apparently minor changes. The 
buyer agrees to the changes, but in his 
reply slightly modifies one of the original 
conditions. The correspondence con- 
tinues, both buyer and seller imagining 
that a valid contract exists, until the 
flour is actually shipped. Then, after it 
is too late to do anything further, one 
party or the other is quite likely to dis- 
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cover that no effective contract was ever 
made. 

The number of actual cases patterned 
after the foregoing outline is astonish- 
ingly large. There is no question of in- 
tent to defraud on either side; the buyer 
and seller are actually and in good faith 
trying to get together on the terms of a 
sales agreement, and, often through mere 
oversight, are ignoring the fact that in 
certain details they had never quite come 
to the point of complete mutual accept- 
ance. 

The legal definition of a contract, as 
dependent on a “meeting of minds,” is 
simple enough to demand no technical 
elucidation. It means that a contract, 
binding on both parties thereto, exists 
just as soon as there has been mutual 
agreement on all the terms governing a 
transaction, agreement being, as a rule, 
assumed on matters regarding which nei- 
ther party has expressed a view. Just as 
long as there is a definitely stated dif- 
ference of opinion concerning these 
terms, in other words, as long as the 
offer and the acceptance do not exactly 
correspond, no enforceable contract ex- 
ists. 

Millers have plenty of difficulties which 
can be solved only with the aid of law 
yers, and sometimes of the courts as 
well, without multiplying their troubles 
by carelessness or oversight. In prob- 
ably nine tenths of the “conditional con- 
tract” cases which have recently come to 
the attention of The Northwestern Mill- 
er, all grounds for dispute could have 
been easily avoided if the millers had 
taken pains to check over the corre- 
spondence before shipping the flour. 
They would then have discovered that 
they were not in full agreement with 
their customers regarding all the details 
of the transactions, and would have 
cleared up these unsettled questions be- 
fore making shipments. 

If a mill receives a telegraphic order 
for flour for April delivery, and accepts 
the order specifying shipment in May, it 
is perfectly obvious that no contract ex- 
ists. If the buyer telegraphs back that 
he will accept the flour half in April and 
half in May, still no contract has been 
made. These things seem quite ele- 
mentary, and yet the facts demonstrate 
that they are constantly being overlooked. 
Millers book, as definite orders, offers 
which they have not fully accepted, and 
ship flour on terms regarding which there 
has never been a complete agreement. 

Of course a great many such cases 
never result in trouble for any one; the 
mill is content with its sale, and the 
buyer with his purchase, and so the mat- 
ter rests. Often, however, there is some 
reason for seeking to get out of the sup- 
posed agreement; the market has gone 
down sharply, for instance, and the buy- 
er finds himself confronted with a loss. 
If, through the miller’s carelessness, there 
has never been an enforceable contract, 
owing to the failure of both parties to 
agree on the terms, it is not surprising 
if the buyer takes advantage of the 
opportunity thus presented to him. 

A large amount of trouble, delay and 
actual litigation would be avoided if mill- 
ers would consistently remember the 
simple fact that a contract involves 
agreement, and that qualification of 
either an offer or an acceptance is an 
utterly unsafe basis for making ship- 
ments. Until the mill can write or tele- 
graph an unconditional acceptance of the 
specific terms stated by the purchaser in 
his offer to buy, it is in no position to 
proceed as if a contract had been entered 
into. 
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THe Werk 


An almost totally featureless market 
for flour and millfeed has continued dur- 
ing the past week, and while flour prices 
have nominally held steady to a trifle 
firmer, most of the actual business done 


has obviously been at concessions. Feed 
has grown steadily weaker, with bran 
nearly $5 ton lower than it was a month 
ago, and the demand, as was naturally 
expected with the beginning of spring, 
has fallen off to almost nothing. 

As compared with a year ago, flour 
and feed prices show surprisingly little 
change. Using average eastern and west- 
ern quotations as a basis, spring wheat 
patents are now about $8.45 per bbl, as 
against $8.80 on April 8, 1921, and $8.30 
on April 15. Hard winter wheat pat- 
ents are now averaging $7.60, as against 
$8.25 and $7.65 on April 8 and 15 last 
year; soft winter wheat patents, now 
averaging $7.05, were $8.10 and $7.50 on 
the two April dates in 1921. First clears 
are about 30c lower than they were a 
year ago, the largest spread being in 
soft winters. Bran, on the other hand, 
is now a little higher than it was a year 
ago, an average quotation being $27.30, 
as against $23.40 on April 8, 1921. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

April 4 $8.45 $7.60 $7.05 
April 1 8.40 7.50 7.05 
March 1 8.80 7.90 7.40 
Feb, 1 7.75 6.85 6.50 
Jan. 10* 7.30 6.50 6.20 
Jan, 3 7.40 6.75 6.30 
Dec. 1 7.85 7.00 6.50 
Nov. 1 7.85 7.00 6.60 
Oct. 1 8.60 7.45 6.95 
Sept. 1 8.70 7.65 7.05 
Aug. 1 9.40 7.50 7.00 
July 1 9.15 7.90 7.35 
June 1 10.05 9.05 8.60 
May 1 8.45 7.90 7.30 
April 1 8.85 8.30 8.30 
March 1 9.60 9.35 9.55 





*Low point since July, 1916. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

BONS Wecdeays $5.70 $5.65 - $5.20 
MO Dk 464 640% 5.70 5.60 5.20 
i Ser 5.70 5.55 5.30 
Pam DB aeawsevss 4.80 4.75 4.80 
a 4.75 4.75 4.65 
PG, BS osicareves 4.80 4.70 4.80 
WOT, & acccavece 5.25 5.20 5.10 
a © vive ies ve 6.05 5.85 5.50 
ot a ee 6.20 5.90 5.55 
. ae Perr. oe 6.70 6.00 5.45 
ME Sadan can ss 6.75 6.20 5.65 
eS 7.05 7.00 6.35 
Se © en ckecete 6.00 5.90 5.70 
££ ee 6.00 5.90 6.30 
eee 6.80 6.95 7.25 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on April 4 
was $27.30 per ton, which compares with 
~ following first-of-the-morth quota- 
1ons: 


oo Tee CBVFS Baw. & cccccccs $19.70 
MORO SD socede Dee we © esacesns 21.00 
POW B. is00004% Bree GUN & cccccces 20.60 
COs BD Si svenex im. Ss ere 22.65 
i we Bere er 24.36 May 1 ........ 22.65 
pate erro SEGe BOOT D nes cicess 25.85 
OMe, BE iensadans 19.35 March 1 ...... 28.70 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
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spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 





sible quantities, and very little of that. 
Prices unchanged. Some improvement in 
millfeed demand and a few sales made 
for all April shipment, at prices un- 


changed from Friday but materially low- 
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Hard Soft The following table shows the flour output 
Spring winter wer er than a week ago. at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
March 26-April 1. 48 65 with comparison n barrels: 
9 ele 19.26 ioe 51 64 43 Cuicaco.—The week as concerns the a Se Apr. 2 Apr. 3 
April average ... 47 67 46 flour trade has started out rather slow, Apri Mch. 25 1921 1920 
fanny oterges $f E—f__although a moderate amount of buying is 3unpeapole 90,348 81200 ses 203 
December average 38 55 40 being done. Prices are slightly stronger. Duuth-Superior 18,830 18,275 8.500 13,050 
November av’ge.. 53 Hy +4 Mills report that they are sold up on Milwaukee ..... 000 3,350 5,435 7,000 
October average.. 69 1 
September av’ge.. 67 85 58 clear grades, although brokers say that Totals ....... 332,035 317,515 338,335 257,505 
August average... 58 94 66 this flour is more plentiful. One of the outside mills*..139,195 ...... 177,870 ...... 
wey average .... 4 18 ° local mills is doing very little business, on . 
une average .... 4 ; $ Ag’gate sprg..471,230 ...... SEE TOS .ccces 
May average .... 43 49 29 account of the change which has just ..°f Si, 20,600 29,200 24.600 20,200 
April average... 44 51 33 been made in its ownership. Millfeed gt: Louist :!::: 39,900 42,900 23,450 38,100 
March average... 45 52 37 demand stronger, and prices 50c@$l Buffalo ........ 128,195 117,925 148,520 92,600 
higher. Rochester ..... 6,250 5,900 8,100 7,600 
SERS Chicago ....... 26,000 28,500 17,500 22,250 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, April 5.) 

Nasuvitte.—Flour demand continues 
dull, with new business almost at stand- 
still. Millfeed quiet and easy. 

New Yorx.—Flour market conditions 
improving. Buyers more interested, and 
fair business being done. Stocks light. 

PuiapvetpHia.—Flour quiet, but lim- 
its steadily maintained in sympathy with 
the upward movement of wheat. Mill- 
feed in small supply and steady, but 
quiet. 

Mitwavkee. — Flour prices steady. 
Trade slightly improved, but consists en- 
tirely of small lots for prompt shipment. 
Rye flour easy to 10c bbl lower. Busi- 
ness quiet. Millfeed inactive at present 
decline of $1@1.50 ton. 

Co.tumsus.—Flour trade very dull. 
Buyers have no confidence in present 
prices. No business being done for fu- 
ture shipment, but an occasional order 
for immediate shipment is being taken at 
very low prices. Feed lower and very 
dull. 


Boston.—No improvement in demand 
for flour, and while prices are nominally 
unchanged, considerable pressure to sell 
at concessions is being felt. Millfeed 
quiet, with market temporarily higher 
on wheat feeds. Other feeds ranging 
lower. 


Sr. Lovuis.—Flour trade practically 
stagnant, Little buying except for small 
lots. Trade with the South has not 
opened up as hoped for. Bakery trade 
particularly quiet. Little inquiry for ex- 
port grades, and few sales reported. 
Millfeed dull and neglected. 


Prrrssurcu.—Flour market dull and 
listless, with no feature of interest. Bak- 
ers are not buying so freely as anticipat- 
ed, due to plenty of stocks: on hand. 
Millfeed beat a brisk, with prices firmer 
and demand fairly satisfactory. Bran 
and middlings moving well. 


Battimore.—Flour shows no material 
change since Saturday. Trading appar- 
ently confined to fair sales of Oklahoma 
and Kansas standard patents around $7, 
jute. Other offerings comparatively firm 
and neglected. Feed higher on spring 
bran and red dog, otherwise unchanged 
and generally quiet. 

Kansas Crry.—Flour trade generally 
without life. Shut down of several mills 
likely if business does not increase. This 
week’s buying is only in the smallest pos- 








Kansas City.... 98,005 98,900 71,150 61,500 


Kansas Cityt...292,710 280,240 222,095 199,205 


BRITISH PRICE LOWERED Salina, Kansas: 31/610 32,440 ...... ...... 
SS 20,330 20,910 13,685 10,240 

Toledo ........ 15,900 19,700 17,400 9,050 

Stagnant Market Results from Reduced Quo- Toledo ....... 50,265 47,910 51,240 31,640 
tations by English Millers, and Indianapolis . 8,200 7,800 6,385 7,865 
Nashville** ....104,725 100,305 60,705 99,700 


Heavy Imports 


Lonpon, Ene., April 4.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The flour market is stagnant, ow- 
ing to heavy arrivals and‘ the fact that 
English millers have reduced their price 
another 2s. Manitoba export patents are 
quoted by mills at 44s ($6.75 per bbl) 
c.i.f., but resellers are offering consid- 
erably under this price. 








Portland, Oreg. 26,015 27,675 15,945 24,440 
Seattle ........ 19,180 19,005 13,770 43,805 
Tacoma ....... 19,890 28,925 22,960 54,345 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Apr. 2 Apr. 3 


C. F. G. Rarxes. Apr.1 Mch, 25 1921 1920 
: Minneapolis ...... 55 53 57 43 
GAMBRILL SALE RATIFIED Bt. PRE weccccvece 42 36 48 16 
° o j is 
Battimore, Mp., April 1.—The federal sr es aS 4 4 oe 
court has ratified the sale of the C. A. —_ — — — 
Gambrill Mfg. Co.’s property at Elliott Average spring.. 48 51 53 33 
City and Baltimore, which was recently i!'waukee .------- 4 : = 26 
made to Morris Schapiro, president of st. Louist :....... 52 55 30 76 
the Boston Iron & Metal Co., and repre- Buffalo ........... 77 71 89 55 
senting a syndicate of buyers, for $410,-  Gprnester -------: = os & 3 
000. No information regarding the re- Kansas City ...... 83 86 63 63 
organization will be given out for a week Kansas Cityt ..... 60 59 50 46 
or more, but it is generally hoped and §3!ina. Kansas ... 69 70 ‘3 pe 
believed the former owners of the plant Toledo :.......... 33 41 36 19 
will figure in the new deal. i eee 36 43 34 32 
Indianapolis ...... 36 34 28 34 
Cxartes H. Dorsey. Nashville** ....... 50 51 34 42 
Portland, Oregon.. 45 48 33 57 

3 5 
DEATH OF SPENCER M. CARTER = acoma 21000000135 BL 08 
Sr. Louis, Mo., April 4.—(Special Tel- me _— — — 
ere 52 53 43 48 


egram)—Spencer M. Carter, president 
of the Carter, Shepherd Milling Co., 
Hannibal, Mo., 96 years of age and re- 
puted to be the oldest flour miller in the 
Mississippi valley, died at his home in 
Hannibal on April 2. Mr. Carter had 
lived in Hannibal for 66 years, and had 
been engaged in the milling business for 
nearly two thirds of a century. He first 
entered the business in 1844 with his fa- 
ther, in Quincy, Ill., where they estab- 
lished the first waterpower mill in the 
Middle West. Mr. Carter is survived by 


his widow. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 





*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
March 29.. 109 196 110 98 231 138 
March 30.. 71 112 63 40 432 228 
March 81.. 155 220 43 67 3887 233 

















: April 1.... 84 183 28 122 370 193 
FRANCE SUES GRAIN COMPANY April 3.... 192 216 46 38 285 194 
Battimore, Mp., April 4.—(Special Tel- April 4.... 161 206 29 63 763 347 
egram)—The French republic has insti- Totals 772 1,134 309 428 2,468 1,333 


tuted suit in the United States district 
court here against John T. Fahey & Co., 
grain exporters, for $80,000 demurrage. 
The Fahey company recently won a simi- 
lar suit brought by France in the same 








Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended April 
» as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


court. Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
BELFAST FLOUR TRADE ASSOCIATION Atlantic .... 670 2,907 «763 SCR 488 


Officers ef the Belfast Flour Trade 





1 : pre ident James Allen: sec- Totals ....1,219 3,796 273 62 450 
Association: pres tki 2! Prev. week..2,072 3,430 795 540 240 
retary, Arthur B. Atkinson; treasurer, jotais July 


J. W. McKee. 


1- 
April 1..165,648 74,130 2,913 20,123 8,976 











Flour and millfeed quotations, 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 


FLOUR— 
ie Lf) Pe rrr ree Perret yr 
Spring standard patent ...... 

Spring first clear ....... 





Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter straight 
Hard winter first clear 





Soft winter short patent ........ssccccecses 
OTe WEEP MONE, 606 600600 eccessceceeens 
Soft winter Mret GIOAP ......cccccccccesccnse 


Oe Ce sc cn coe kdeedebhnn dss canes 
BPO Fe UE 000 oessescbeussdesctes 


FEED— 
COUR EE, cae 6066 ¥ 6540400000 eseedenees 


wd. 2. ere eee 
SOSt WENN WODR skcaccccsesedesscevsccacces 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)... 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)......... 
Rem GO ccisirs PPTTTUr. TTT TTT 
Family patent 
Seattle ......... $8.00@8.20 (49's) 
San Francisco... ....@8.35 





*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices bas 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, April 4. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 

$7.90@ 8.00 $8.05@ 8.65 $.....@..... $7.60@ 8.00 $9.00@10.00 $8.00@ 8.25 $8.75@ 9.00 $9.25@ 9.50 
7.40@ 7.60 7.70@ 8.05 cae sas 7.25@ 7.50 7.50@ 8.00 7.50@ 7.75 8.00@ 8.25 8.00@ 9.25 
5.00@ 5.75 5.50@ 5.65 ou 0G s cece 5.00@ 5.50 5.75@ 6.50 2 004.60 s.000-0 6.50@ 7.00 5.50@ 6.00 
6.90@ 7.50 wT. oe 7.25@ 7.65 6.75@ 7.10 ot cases 7.75@ 8.00 7.85@ 7.76 7.25@ 8.50 
6.50@ 6.90 a Ae 6.50@ 6.90 6.30@ 6.60 7.25@ 17.75 7.25@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.35 ee Perr 
5.00@ 5.25 wo. ee 5.50@ 6.15 4.50@ 5.00 5.75@ 6.50 en re ae eee o@Docece 
6.60@ 6.85 weer oe ---@. 6.50@ 7.00 re 6.75@ 7,00 apes tins 7.25@ 8.50 
6.35@ 6.60 rer. eos @. 5.80@ 6.30 6.25@ 6.75 *5.75@ 6.00 *6.00@ 6.75 6.50@ 7.25 
4.50@ 5.00 ooo @e oo @ oes 4.50@ 4.75 ee rrr) ere ee 5.50@ 6.25 
5.50@ 5.75 5.65@ 5.95 ee et re 5.60@ 6.25 5.85@ 6.25 a, oe 5.75@ 6.25 
5.25@ 5.35 3.75@ 4.25 Se , ~ 5.00@ 5.40 y Pe . ee 

23.50 @24.00 21.50@22.50 oe Tr. sie. 29.50@30.50  30.00@31.00 29.50 @ 30.50 
23.50@24.00 ee ee 20.00@20.50 23.00@24.00 - oe Pee Pen o cece cece 30.00 @ 30.50 
24.00 @ 24.50 = ee or Pe 24.00@ 25.00 --@.. 31.00@32.00 31.00@32.00 31.00 @32.00 
25.25 @ 26.00 23.00@23.50 24.00@24.50 Tire. fete ee ewe 30.00@31.00 31.00@32.00 31.00 @32.00 
27.50 @28.50 27.00@31.50 25.00@26.00 28.00@29.00 a 34.00@35.00  33.00@34.00 34.00@ 35.00 
33.00@ 34.00 33.00@35.00 ceseeR acces 0600 0 Qs ccee err) ere 39.00@ 41.00 38.00@ 39.00 «++ + @40.00 

Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent 
$5.55@6.00 (49's) $5.80@6.25 (49's) $8.00@8.60 $8.40 @8.90 
@ 6.40 @6.75 7.80@8.40 8.50 @9,35 


is f.0.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 


Columbus tNashville 
$8.00@ 8.25 $8.25@ 8.75 
7.65@ 7.95 0 cee Doceee 
7.80 7.25@ 7.75 
7.40 rT, Ferre 
Padi 7.75@ 8.15 
6.60 6.50@ 7.00 
Pasar 5.00@ 5.50 

ooeo@. 

--@.. 


iS) 
> 
eS) 
a 
) 





ikeicees 
26.00 @ 29.00 
30.00 @33.00 
«see + @36,50 ee 
Montana standard patent 
7.40 @8.25 
8.00@8.70 
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CONFERENCE ON GRADING 


Grain Inspectors and Department of Agri- 
culture Specialists Considering Results 
of Investigation Made Last Year 


Wasuinoton, D. C., April 1.—The 
Department of Agriculture has today 
(Saturday) made public the following 
statement regarding changes in wheat 
grades: “To determine whether any 
change will be made in the wheat grades 
for the current year, a conference of 
the grain specialists of the Department 
of Agriculture has been in session since 
Monday morning. The grain inspectors 
from Chicago, Minneapolis and other 
points were called in, and these, together 
with the specialists in Washington, have 
been considering carefully the result of 
the investigations made last summer and 
fall by a special committee headed by 
Dr. John Lee Coulter, president of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College, and 
Professor L. A. Fitz, of the Kansas Ag- 
ricultural College. 

“Dr. Coulter grew up in the wheat 
country of the Red River valley, and has 
a practical as well as scientific knowledge 
of wheat growing and — Pro- 
fessor Fitz is a specialist in milling, and 
has done some very fine work in study- 
ing the milling qualities of wheat in his 
experimental mill at the Kansas Agricul- 
tural College. 

“These men were asked to conduct a 
thorough investigation following the open 
hearing held last spring by Secretary 
Wallace in response to the demands from 
the Northwest, especially Minnesota and 
North Dakota, that changes in the grades 
should be made. 

“Secretary Wallace announced at the 
close of the hearing last spring that suf- 
ficient evidence had not been offered to 
justify him in making any changes, but 
that he would cause a thorough investiga- 
tion to be made in the field, and if the re- 
sults of this investigation warranted 
changes in the grades, he would announce 
them this spring in time to apply to the 
1922 crop. 

“Dr. Coulter and Professor Fitz spent 
some months in the study of the present 
federal grades. They travelled through- 
out the wheat producing country of Min- 
nesota and North Dakota. They talked 
with large numbers of farmers, studied 
the wheat marketing at country elevators, 
spent some time at terminal elevator 
points, and visited a large number of the 
mills. They gave attention also to the 
system of price reporting on the pres- 
ent grades. They had all of the special 
assistance they asked for, and made an 
exceptionally thorough study of the 
whole grading problem. 

“The report of this special committee 
was made to the secretary the past win- 
ter, and it is this report which is now 
being considered in the conference at the 
department. The substance of the re- 
port was sent to farm organizations, mill- 
ers, and wheat buyers and dealers gen- 
erally, with the suggestion that they file 
in writing any comments they desired to 
make. As a result, a very large number 
of letters and telegrams have been re- 
ceived by the department. Speaking 
generally, the trade does not favor any 
substantial changes in the grades. The 
demand for changes has come largely 
from a few farmers’ organizations in 
Minnesota and North Dakota, and from 
the state officials who have to do with 
grading in Minnesota. 

“Inasmuch as the law requires that 90 
days’ notice shall be given of any change 
in the grades, it is expected that final 
action as to whether changes will be 
made or not, and, if so, what chan 
will be announced not later than April 
15. 

Jonn Marnrnan. 





SOVIET TRADE STATISTICS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., April 1.—Soviet 
figures on Russian foreign trade pre- 
pared for submission to the ninth con- 
gress of Soviets and obtained by the De- 
partment of Commerce through E. C. 
Young, representative of the State de- 
partment at Riga, indicate that there has 
been little pick-up in the volume of Rus- 
sian trade with the outside world during 
1921, compared with pre-war business. 

The total exports for 1921 in gold 
rubles at pre-war prices amounted to 
only 16,734,650, compared with more than 
1,500,000,000 in 1918. More than 50 per 
cent of the exports went to England. 
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The total of Soviet purchases abroad and 
actual imports during 1921 in gold rubles 
to Dec. 31, in comparison with 1913, show 
that Russia t to the total value of 
157,183,204 rubles, and that of this 
amount goods to the value of 133,593,486 
rubles were imported. A large percent- 
age of the imports are also credited to 
England. 

ese figures are not considered re- 
liable by the Department of Commerce 
except in showing general conditions and 
the general trend of Russian foreign 
trade. One error in the statistics that 
develops faults in their significance for 
trade study purposes is the practice of 
the Soviet authorities of crediting im- 
ports to the countries. of transit like 
Esthonia and Latvia, instead of the 
countries of origin. In this same way it 
is believed that much merchandise orig- 
inating in the United States and other 
countries and transshipped through Eng- 
land is credited in the Soviet statistics 
to England, thereby swelling the English 
totals abnormally. 

Joun Marrinan. 





WELLS-ABBOTT-NIEMAN REORGANIZED 

Omana, Nes., April 1.—Following a 
meeting representing stockholders, re- 
organization of the Wells-Abbott-Nie- 
man Co., of Schuyler, Neb., was an- 
nounced a few days ago. The new cor- 
poration will be capitalized for not less 
than $300,000, according to the commit- 
teemen, and will open the mill for busi- 
ness in the immediate future. 

The Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co. was 
established more than 50 years ago. 
Three years ago, after the death of Mr. 
Abbott, last survivor of the three part- 
ners, the company was reincorporated 
for $8,000,000. Financial difficulties 
forced the company into the hands of re- 
ceivers last August, and the plant at 
Schuyler was sold in November to Dale 
Clark, representing the stockholders. 

Those present at the reorganization 
meeting were: D. W. Green, of the First 
National Bank; Jaroslav Folda, cf the 
Banking House of Folda; R. O. Brown, 
of the Schuyler State Bank; J. H. Henry, 
and Gerald Ehernberger, the last-named 
former manager and president of the 
company. 

Leicn Les. 





DEATH OF H, P. PILLSBURY 

Wasuinoton, D. C., April 1.—The 
death of Herbert P. Pillsbury, grain 
dealer and flour jobber, of Washington, 
D. C., occurred at his winter home at 
St. Petersburg, Fla., March 28, and fu- 
neral services will be held Monday after- 
noon at 2 o’clock at the family home, 
50 New York Avenue, Northwest. Burial 
will be in a vault at Glenwood Cemetery. 

Mr. Pillsbury was one of the pioneer 
grain dealers and flour jobbers of Wash- 
ington, contracting for the government 
during the Spanish-American War much 
of the grain and feed used by the army. 
He was born at Hubbardstown, Mass. 

Mrs. Virginia Pillsbury, the widow, 
who was at St. Petersburg at the time 
of his death, was unable to return north, 
but is expected later in the spring. Oth- 
ers of the family surviving are: A sister, 
Mrs. Edwin Parker, of Washington; one 
son, Captain E. H. Pillsbury, of Boston, 
and two daughters, Mrs. W. H. Benson, 
of Germantown, Md., and Mrs. J. V. 
Craig, wife of the well-known Washing- 
ton grain and feed broker. Mr. Pills- 
bury was 74 years old. 

J. Harry Wootringe. 





ST. LOUIS FLOUR MEN MEET 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 1.—The quarterly 
meeting of the Flour Trade Association 
of St. Louis was held on Thursday 
afternoon, March 30, in the committee 
room of the Merchants’ Exchange. A 
representative number of members were 
present to consider the proposed amend- 
ments to the constitution of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs, which was the 
principal matter of business brought up. 

All of the proposed amendments were 
adopted by the local club, with the ex- 
ception of the one proposing to increase 
dues to the national organization to $1 
per member, with a minimum payment 
of $100. In its place a resolution was 
adopted favoring a per capita charge of 
$1, with a minimum charge to the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs of $25, all 
payable on the first day of the year. The 
local club took this action on the basis 


that the membership of smaller clubs in 
the national organization should be en- 
couraged rather than discouraged. 

As this was the last regular meeting 
before the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs in Kansas 
City, the following delegates were named 
to represent the St. Louis association: 
Edward A. Fischer, president of the 
local club, Andrew Baur and Joseph H. 
Albrecht. The only definite instruction 
given the delegates was to take up the 
matter of widening the scope of the na- 


tional association. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 


BREAD PRICES ADVANCED 


Campbell Baking Co. Announces Price In- 
crease Effective Monday, April 3— 
Other Bakers to Follow 


Kansas Crry, Mo. April 1.—The 
Campbell Baking Co. announced today 
that, effective Monday, it would advance 
the wholesale price of the 1-lb loaf of 
broad from 5%/c to 7c per loaf. At the 
same time the 11,-lb loaf will be in- 
creased in price from 8c to 10c. The new 
price applies both to Kansas City and 
to all points in the Central West and 
Southwest where the Campbell company 
operates. 

The new prices are respectively one 
and two cents per loaf under the old 
selling basis, before the sensational cut 
made by the Campbell company early in 
the year. It is anticipated that other 
bakers in the territory affected will make 
like increases in their wholesale selling 
prices. 

In announcing the new schedule, execu- 
tives of the Campbell company explain 
that it is merely a reaction to the in- 
creased cost of materials entering into 
bread production. The big cut of sev- 
eral weeks ago was made because of 
lowered costs of flour and other ingredi- 
ents of bread, and, in like manner, the ad- 
vance is made because of enhanced prices 
for materials. 

An analysis of prices, based on the 
Kansas City market, shows that flour is 
now about 27 per cent above the low 
point, while shortening and sugar have 
advanced 331, and 15 per cent, respec- 
tively, from the minimums of a few 
weeks ago. 








R. E. Srerurne. 





United States—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and years, with 
percentages of total shipped as flour, based 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wheat 
at 4% bus to the bbl): 
00's omitted———, Per ct. 


1922— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
February ..... 1,203 A 49 
January ..... 1,099 10,038 33 

1921— 

December .... 1,014 10,451 30 
November .... 1,246 13,846 29 
October ...... 1,557 18,362 . 28 
September .... 1,802 30,842 21 
August ....... 1,873 68,537 13 
Sar 1,238 24,842 19 
TURE ccccccces 1,546 25,235 22 
BE ceesvcees 1,265 25,032 | 18 
ABE coccccces 1,591 17,641 29 
March ....... 1,370 14,599 30 
February ..... 1,024 18,469 20 
SORBET .cccee 1,280 21,345 21 
1920— 
December .... 952 25,896 14 
November .... 1,101 26,035 16 
October ...... 1,607 35,803 17 
September .... 938 30,771 12 
August ....... 1,107 27,570 16 
SOP ccncccccce 2,404 23,838 31 
By fiscal years— 
2082-88%....... 1,031 172,448 22 
1920-21........ 16,183 293,268 20 
1919-20........ 21,651 122,431 44 
1918-29. ...00.. 24,190 178,583 38 
1917-18........ 21,880 34,119 74 
OD | Beer 11,943 149,831 26 
1915-16........ 15,521 173,274 29 
2914-16... 2600. 16,183 259,643 22 
ROLS«26. , 2.0 000s 11,821 92,394 37 
BOARDS... cccce 11,395 91,603 36 
1911-12........ 11,006 30,160 62 
1910-11........ 10,129 23,729 66 
1909-10........ 9,04 46,680 47 
1908-09........ 10,521 66,923 44 
1907-08........ 13,927 100,371 38 
1906-07........ 15,585 76,569 48 

By calendar years— 
eee ,800 279,949 20 
De pacosdoeve 19,854 218,280 29 
Bias ececcese 26,450 148,086 45 
SSA 21,707 111,177 47 
SO ere 13,926 106,196 37 
Pere 14,379 154,050 30 
ere 15,681 205,830 26 
BEES scctersees 12,769 173,862 25 
Ds ta 6500600 12,278 99,509 36 
Perr 10,622 61,655 44 
err 11,258 32,669 65 
ee 8,370 24,257 61 
Sa cechecsass 9,688 48,490 47 
. re 13,013 92,780 39 
1907. ..ceceeeee 15,277 91,384 43 

*Eight months. 


April 5, 1922 
EXPORT OF MILLED CORN 


Federation Millers Hear Report of European 
Marketing Prospects from Department 
of Commerce Trade Commissioner 


Curcaco, Inz., April 4.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—About 25 members of the Ameri- 
can Corn Millers’ Federation met yester- 
day at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, to 
hear Dr. J. A. LeClerc, special trade 
commissioner of the Department of Com- 
merce, tell of the prospects of increasing 
the export of corn milled products tu 
Europe. Briefly, he stated that, with « 
reasonable amount of propaganda, «a 
large export trade, both in corn grits and 
corn flour, could be established with sucl: 
sections of Europe as Austria, Holland, 
Denmark, Czecho-Slovakia, and Constan- 
tinople. 

Dr. LeClere’s report was very com- 
plete, and was followed by a short ad- 
dress by E. G. Montgomery, chief of the 
foodstuffs division of the Department of 
Commerce. Mr. Montgomery stated that 
Europe would, of necessity, buy cereals 
from other lands for many years to 
come, and that since corn products were 
comparatively cheap and yet very nour- 
ishing, there was no insurmountable rea- 
son why the foreign consumption should 
not be increased. He said that this could 
be effected in three ways, viz., by fur 
thering the sale of the malting produc: 
to brewers, by selling to large bakers 
and by educating the public, by system 
atic advertising, to desire corn products. 
He suggested, as concerns the latter, the 
use of educational motion pictures, illus 
trated booklets, and exhibitions at publi: 
fairs, such as are frequently held in 
European countries. Mr. Montgomery 
named Vienna and Constantinople as 
good places in which to begin the work 
of propaganda. 

The report given by Dr. LeClere was 
filled with interesting statistical data, 
and was composed in good part of in- 
formation relating to the possibilities of 
the different European countries as mar- 
kets for corn products. France, Ger- 
many, Bulgaria, and Italy are said to 
offer the least promise, at the present 
time. Dr. LeClere said that Bulgaria’s 
crops suffice for her needs, that France 
and Italy have prohibitive tariffs on 
corn grits and corn flour, while Germany 
has certain custom regulations which 
prohibit altogether the importation of 
milled products without a special permit. 

Asher Miner, of the Miner-Hillard 
Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., who ac- 
companied Dr. LeClere through some of 
the European countries, spoke informal- 
ly, telling of conditions as he found 
them. In response to the question of 
what he considered the best way for corn 
millers to attack the export problem, he 
replied that they would do well to join 
the United States Maize Products Ex- 
port Association. 

The national trade rules covering 
transactions in feedstuffs, which have al- 
ready been adopted by the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association, and the United States 
Feed Distributors’ Association, and which 
were referred to a committee for ap- 
proval by the American Corn Millers’ 
Federation at its annual meeting in No- 
vember, 1921, were unanimously adopted 
at the meeting yesterday. 

In his opening address, W. N. Adams, 
president of the federation, eulogized the 
Department of Commerce and Secretary 
Hoover for the excellent service which 
has been and is being rendered by them 
to the business interests of today. 


V. P. Wru1aMs. 








TAX ON FEED MOLASSES 


Wasuinoton, D. C., April 1—Under 
a compromise agreement on the sugar 
and molasses tariff schedule reached by 
the Senate finance committee, the cattle 
feeder will be forced to pay an import 
duty as high if not higher than the first 
cost*of the blackstrap molasses which is 
mixed with the rough feed on which his 
cattle and live stock are fattened, ac- 
cording to a statement issued here by the 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. It is further alleged that the 
manufacturer of sweet mixed feeds like- 
wise will have to pay that duty, and pass 
it on to the consumer. 

Joun Manreinan. 
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April 5, 1922 
OIL MILLS ARE HIT HARD 


Effect of Emergency Tariff Law Forces 
Minneapolis Flaxseed Crushers to 
Curtail Activity 


The linseed oil industry of the North- 
west is in a critical condition at present. 
A number of mills have closed down, and 
others, which have been operating at less 
than one half capacity for some time, 
expect to close their plants within the 
next few weeks. This is caused mainly 
by the competition of foreign oil in do- 
mestic markets. Imports of oil from 
abroad have practically doubled during 
the past year, and foreign crushers are 
able to place oil in Atlantic Coast mar- 
kets at 12@l5c gallon under what do- 
mestic crushers can, and at as much as 
25c gallon cheaper on the Pacifie Coast. 

The foreign crusher is able to do this, 
for several reasons. For instance, in 
England, the main product of the linseed 
mill is cake, and oil is the byproduct. 
The English mill, with the aid of low- 
priced labor, can sell its main product 
(cake) in the home markets at the pre- 
vailing high prices, and can ship oil (the 
byproduct) into this country and sell it 
at prices that are bound to affect the 
price of flaxseed in spite of the higher 
tariff on the latter. 

The duty on flaxseed imports into this 
country under the old tariff was 20c bu, 
and on oil 10c gallon. The emergency 
tariff raised the duty on flaxseed to 30c 
bu, but the duty on oil remained at 10c 
gallon. While the emergency tariff was 
passed with the intention of protecting 
the agricultural interests of this coun- 
try, it offers no protection to the raisers 
of flaxseed, even with the duty on the 
seed at 30c bu, as the crusher has to sell 





his products at a price that can compete © 


with foreign crushers. 

Unless the tariff is changed, the situa- 
tion will become even more pronounced. 
In the Minneapolis market during the 
past few weeks a slow demand for flax- 
seed has prevailed, in spite of limited 
offerings and low stocks, and prices, con- 
sequently, have been on a downward 
trend. This was due to competition of 
foreign oil, which has been offered at 
such a low price that domestic manu- 
facturers cannot buy flaxseed at prevail- 
ing prices and crush it at a profit. 

The linseed industry is one of the most 
important of this country, and represents 
a turnover of approximately $120,000,000 
a year. It employs a large amount of 
labor. The domestic consumption of oil 
annually represents approximately 26,- 
000,000 bus of flaxseed. Linseed manu- 
facturers do not ask for any favors, but 
‘hey do feel, and rightly so, that if the 
duty on flaxseed is placed at 30c bu, a 
proportionate duty should be put on oil. 
It is understood that Senator Ladd, of 
North Dakota, has proposed a duty of 
‘0c bu on flaxseed and 2634,e gallon on 
vil, which is considered very fair. 





GOVERNMENT FLOUR CONTRACTS 
Cuicaco, Int., April 1—The United 
States quartermaster’s department, 1819 
West Pershing Road, Chicago, which will 
open bids on April 7 for furnishing it 
with flour, has increased its requirements 
by the addition of 400,000 Ibs hard wheat 
flour to be delivered at Chicago, and 69,- 
0090 Ibs to be delivered at Fort Sill, Okla. 
Major Norris Stayton, who has here- 
‘ofore had charge of the flour purchases 
for the Chicago department, is soon to 
be transferred to another station, and 
lie will be succeeded here by Captain C. 
\. Radcliffe, who has been his assistant. 

V. P. WitrraMs. 





HAWTHORNE MILLING CO. 

Torevo, Onro, April 1.—The plants 
and business formerly conducted under 
the style of the Nutritia Co., at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and Lawrenceburg, Ind., 
have been acquired by a new company 
snown as the Hawthorne Milling Co., and 
vill be operated in the manufacture of 
salaneed ration mixed feeds, and in the 
Cistribution of grain and hay. 

Charles F. Hawe, president and gen- 
eral manager of the new company, has 
had long experience in this line, and was 
formerly connected with the feed de- 
partment of the American Hominy Co., 
Indianapolis, and subsequently with the 
Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. E. 
A. Fitagerald, treasurer, is also inter- 
ested in Fitzgerald Bros., grain and hay, 
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Cincinnati, and will handle the grain and 
hay end of the business, as well as the 
distribution of mixed feeds from the 
Cincinnati house. 

Lawrenceburg has transit privileges 
south and east not enjoyed by Cincinnati 
where freight rates break, so consider- 
able attention will be given to the de- 
velopment of the Lawrenceburg plant. 
The properties are appraised by the 
Manufacturers’ Appraisal Co. at $810,- 
000, without the land, and are held by 
a separate realty corporation. Cincin- 
nati is regarded as a very favorable 
point for a plant of this character. 


W. H. Wicern. 


PACIFIC GRAIN ROUTE 


More of Alberta’s Wheat Has Gone West- 
ward This Season Than Ever Before— 
Vancouver Ships 5,000,000 Bus 


Epmonton, Arra., April 1—More of 
Alberta’s wheat has been shipped by the 
Pacific route this season than ever be- 
fore. Of a total of well over 5,000,000 
bus moved from Vancouver to date, the 
bulk, of course, has come from this prov- 
ince, which may now be fairly said to re- 
gard the west coast as one of its- main 
roads to market. The winter’s shipments 
have been to the Orient and to Great 
Britain, the former at a rate of $7 per 
short ton and the latter at $6 per long 
ton. 

The grain shippers of Alberta expect 
to do a permanent and increasing busi- 
ness with the British market via the Pa- 
cific route, but how much they will do 
with the Orient is problematical. The 
rush to that market, totaling more than 
50,000 tons, is not being taken as certain 
evidence of regular trade that may be 
depended upon from year to year, but is 
due rather to a shortage in the rice crop; 
which the orientals are making up with 
Canadian wheat. The Japanese in par- 
ticular use wheat in the preparation of 
a kind of macaroni when rice is scarce 
or too high in price, and for this pur- 
pose they usually prefer a softer wheat 
than the Canadian grade; but they are 
using considerable quantities this year, 
at any rate, and presumably are well 
satisfied. 

Wheat for Japan is all sacked. A 
good deal of it has been sacked in the 
government elevator in Calgary, and 
goes direct to the waterfront warehouses 
at Vancouver without passing through 
the elevator there. Some sacking, how- 
ever, has been done at Vancouver. 

“Business is also picking up between Al- 
berta and the Orient in flour. The Elli- 
son Milling Co., Ltd. of Lethbridge, 
which before the war was the largest 
milling exporter to China, has again 
been selling in that market, having re- 
ceived orders from two firms in Hong- 
kong. Unlike the Japanese market, the 
Hongkong trade shows a preference for 
hard wheat flour to any of the softer 
grades, and is exactly suited with Cana- 
dian, which has an advantage over either 
the Australian or Manchurian flours now 
going into China in large quantities. 

It is hardly expected that much more 
business will be done with either the 
Orient or Great Britain this season by 
way of the Pacific route. Possibly a 
grand total of 6,000,000 bus will have 
been moved by May, which will, at that, 
be nearly three times what was antici- 
pated last fall. Atlantic carriers are 
now getting the heavy end of the busi- 
ness, and Vancouver will address itself 
to the problem of securing additional ele- 
vator accommodation for next season. 

There is no doubt that for the western 
half of Alberta the logical way to mar- 
ket is by the Pacific route. Fifty million 
bushels via Vancouver, including some 
from southern Saskatchewan, would be 
only a fair division of the business, think 
many of the grain men, and in this they 
have full support from the Vancouver 
interests themselves, which have carried 
on an active publicity campaign through- 
out the prairie province. The govern- 
ment elevator capacity is only 1,250,000 
bus, however, and congestion has al- 
ready occurred, an embargo on grain 
from Alberta having been declared only 
a few weeks ago. Increased elevating 
facilities are Vancouver’s next move in 
its play for a standing place on the 
world’s wheat map. 

The list of Alberta flour mills has been 
added to by a couple of smaller enter- 








prises. These are the Model Flour Mills 
at Chipman, a newly incorporated con- 
cern, and the Harris mills at Taber, in 
the southern part of the province. 

A scheme for carrying on community 
flour milling has been proposed here, and 
is understood to be under investigation. 
The idea behind it is that farmers’ asso- 
ciations or societies put in a plant on a 
co-operative basis, the provincial govern- 
ment paying a cash bonus to every enter- 
prise that will thus be established for 
the purpose of supplying the community’s 
needs. A similar plan has been tried out 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and 
the fact that a farmers’ government is 
now in power in Alberta has been 
thought a good augury for making the 
experiment here. Because the govern- 
ment here has set out to reduce rather 
than increase expenditures, however, will 
likely give halt in this province, so far as 
state aid is concerned, though it may be 
possible for a few community mills to 
be started on their own footing. The 
argument in favor of local industries of 
this kind is that the freight charges on 
the wheat to the long-distance mills and 
on the flour back again will be eliminated, 
together with the various middlemen’s 
profits and commissions. 

Avuprey Futierton. 





PILLSBURY-WASHBURN REPORT 

Lonpon, Ena., March 22.—In giving 
notice of the thirty-second annual gen- 
eral meeting of the Pillsbury-Washburn 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., London, on Fri- 
day, March 24, the directors submit a re- 
port of the year’s business with the ac- 
counts, which cover a period of 16 
months from Sept. 1, 1920, to Dec. 31, 
1921. The report reads, in part, as 
follows: 

“The reason for presenting the ac- 
counts to Dec. 31 last is to enable the 
result of the scheme of reorganization, 
which was approved by the sharehold- 
ers and sanctioned by the court on Dec. 
20, to be shown and, until otherwise re- 
solved, the annual accounts will be made 
up to Dec. 31 in each year. Preference 
shares disappear from the accounts in 
terms of the scheme, and the company’s 
capital, as reduced, now stands at £709,- 
050, divided into 283,620 ordinary shares 
of £2 10s each. 

“The profit and loss account has been 
credited with the rental of the mills and 
the dividends and interest received from 
the waterpower companies. The operat- 
ing company’s accounts being made up to 
Aug. 31, this company’s share of the 
surplus profits of that company is only 
taken to that date. The profit and loss 
account has, on the other hand, been 
debited with the interest paid on the first 
mortgage debentures and second mort- 
gage bonds, with the second mortgage 
sinking funds (including the additional 
sinking fund for the redemption of the 
latter as provided by the agreement be- 
tween this company and the operating 
company, approved by the shareholders 
at the meeting held in October last) all 
to Dec. 31, 1921. 

“The profit and loss account shows 
that, after applying the sum by which 
the company’s capital has been reduced, 
the amount in respect of second mort- 
gage bonds redeemed, and the amount 
expended on properties out of profits, 
there is a balance of £48,963 6s 11d, 
which has been transferred to the bal- 
ance sheet. 

“The year to Aug. 31, 1921, was a try- 
ing one for the operating company, and 
your board considers it satisfactory that 
that company was able to earn a consid- 
erable surplus over and above the fixed 
rental, although much smaller than in the 
previous two or three years. 

“The receipts from the waterpower 
companies during the 16 months to Dec. 
31 have been satisfactory. The result of 
the scheme and of the operations of the 
company is that there remains to the 
credit of profit and loss account a sum 
of £48,963 6s 11d, out of which the direc- 
tors recommend that a dividend of 6 per 
cent should be paid to the shareholders, 
which will (less income tax) absorb £29,- 
780 2s, leaving £19,183 4s 11d, which the 
directors recommend should be carried 
forward. 

“In accordance with the articles of 
association, Alfred Shepherd retires by 
rotation, and, being eligible, offers him- 
self for re-election.” 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


45 
MONTREAL HARBOR PLANS 


Grain Board Reappointed for Approaching 
Season, Which Is Expected to Bring 
Heavy Movement of Grain 


Montreat, Que., April 1.—Following 
a visit to Ottawa on Wednesday to con- 
sult with the federal cabinet, the grain 
board that came into existence here last 
fall, when congestion in the port became 
serious, has been reappointed for the 
approaching season. This means that 
M. P. Fennell, general manager of the 
port of Montreal, will be chairman, E. 
N. Todd will represent the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. C. J. Smith the 
Grand Trunk Railway and Montreal 
Warehousing Co., and T. R. Enderby the 
Canada Steamship Lines and other in- 
land navigation companies. 

By the system adopted last year ocean 
freighters will, wherever possible, draw 
all their grain from one elevator. This 
removes the necessity for shifting from 
one place to another in the harbor in or- 
der to get a load. The plan gave ex- 
cellent satisfaction last fall, and there is 
no reason to expect anything but good 
results this season. 

Already there are indications that 
American grain will follow the Canadian 
water route this year to a greater ex- 
tent than ever. Montreal is in for an- 
other season of intense activity and pos- 
sible congestion. The harbor commis- 
sioners are working on plans for a new 
elevator of 10,000,000 bus capacity, and 
hope to get on with this job at an early 
date and to build the elevator in record 
time. At best it will be available none 
too soon. Montreal’s history as a grain 
port is only beginning. 

The Canadian grain trade recognizes 
now that rapid and considerable increase 
in terminal elevator facilities at Atlantic 
and Pacific seaboards is an imperative 
need if the crops to be grown on the 
western prairies are to be handled 
promptly and without loss to growers 
arising out of traffic delay. The Mont- 
real situation is one of the keys to this 


problem. 
L. F. Kier. 





BONDED WHEAT EXPORTS 

January exports of Canadian wheat 
shipped through the United States in 
bond amounted to 15,439,396 bus, com- 
pared with 10,423,290 during January, 
1921, according to the Department of 
Commerce. Of this amount, 5,623,002 bus 
were exported through New York, 4,413,- 
283 through Philadelphia, and 4,133,148 
through the customs district embeacing 
Maine and New Hampshire, of which 
Portland is the principal port. The re- 
mainder went through the ports of Bal- 
timore and Boston. The January ship- 
ments of Canadian cereals in bond also 
included 3,090,720 lbs of oatmeal, the 
bulk of which was exported from the 
port of Boston. 

Export shipments of Canadian wheat 
in bond during December were 14,060,184 
bus, of which 6,075,447 were exported 
through Philadelphia, 5,350,779 through 
New York, 1,375,518 through Baltimore, 
and 1,258,440 through Boston. 





SOUTHEASTERN RATE CASE 

NasHvILtE, Tenn., April 1.—Hearings 
on what is known as the “Rippen” case, 
attacking any quantity traffic rates of 
the Southeast, are scheduled to begin at 
St. Louis, April 17. The case is pending 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. It is expected that a large repre- 
sentation of southern and western mill- 
ers will be present at the hearing. 

Joun Lerten. 





United Kingdom—Domestic Flour Exports 
Exports of domestic flour from the United 
Kingdom, by calendar years (000’s omitted): 


280-lb 196-lb 280-lb 196-Ib 

sacks bbls sacks bbis 
1921.... 637 877 1903.... 269 370 
1008.... 8 127 1902.... 314 449 
1009.... 110 1901.... 467 667 
1918.... 50 70 1900.... 448 640 
Tks s.s 130 1899.... 367 624 
1916.... 412 576 1898.... 322 460 
1915.... 604 863 1897.... 240 342 
SenGvccs Vas 1,095 1896.... 280 400 
1913.... 663 See Beee..+. Bee 272 
1912.... 668 940 1894.... 181 258 
1911.... 563 805 1893.... 183 262 
1910.... 507 Tae - UEGS. . «+: 378 244 
1909.... 548 783 1891.... 158 226 
1908.... 692 988 1890.... 151 216 
1907.... 485 692 1889.... 154 221 
1906.... 420 600 1888.... 151 216 
1905.... 459 655 1887.... 130 186 
1904..,. 283 404 1886.... 112 160 








46 
NEWS OF THE WHEAT. CROP 


Rainfall G 1 in South ¢ During Past 
Week—Wheat Condition Gen- 
erally Improved 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 4.— (Special 
Telegram)—Rains have been general 
during the past week, and were especial- 
ly heavy in southern Kansas and at sev- 
eral Oklahoma and Texas points. Weath- 
er has been cool enough to retard insect 
pests, and wheat condition in the South- 
west has been generally improved as a 
result, Conditions are also satisfactory 
in eastern Nebraska, although thinned 
stands are much in evidence in the south- 
western quarter of the state. Subsoil in 
most sections of the wheat belt now has 
a good reserve supply of moisture, and, 
although the season is late, favorable 
weather will assure a good crop, ob- 
servers state. 

Wicnira, Kansas, April 1.—Crop con- 
ditions continue to maintain the previous 
excellent promise. The showery, cool 
March has given the plant a vigorous 
growth, showing an excellent color, and 
soil conditions are ideal. Late reports 
from west and southwest of Wichita in- 
dicate a lack of response by the wheat 
to the recent excellent weather and soil 
conditions. That section is being watched 
very closely. It includes a large acre- 
age where —— did not appear in 
the fall. These fields are now showing 
green, but the plant appears weak, and 
many fear an early collapse of this acre- 
age when warm weather appears. 

Saurwa, Kansas, April 1.—Wheat fields 
all around this section are looking fine. 
There is still plenty of moisture in the 
soil, and a little more has fallen during 
the past week. 

Oxianoma Crry, Oxta., April 1— 
Rains fell again during the last week in 
March over a large part of the grain 
belt of Oklahoma and western Texas. 
The result is the planting of an addi- 
tional large acreage of oats and other 
feeds, and some benefit to wheat. Latest 
reports from Texas panhandle points say 
that farmers expect about a 50 per cent 
wheat crop. This is an average figure 
among their estimates. Quite a number 
in the northern section report less than 
50 per cent, and in that territory con- 
siderable wheat land is being planted to 
spring crops. The state board of agri- 
culture of Oklahoma again reports green 
bug damage in Canadian County, and 
says that surrounding counties probably 
are infected. 

Omana, Nes., April 1.—Winter wheat 
in south-central Nebraska is slowly re- 
covering from its critical condition since 
the recent rain and snow, says A. E. An- 
derson, agricultural statistician, after re- 
turning from a field trip. Deterioration, 
however, had actually advanced so far in 
some of the fields that the outcome is yet 
uncertain. The territory east of Has- 
tings and south of the Platte River shows 
much improvement, and very little if any 
abandonment is expected there. 

He says: “To appreciate the situa- 
tion in south-central Nebraska it is nec- 
essary to know something of the habits 
of cheat growth. When the seed ger- 
minates it throws out a whirl of tempor- 
ary roots. The upward growth proceeds 
to a point an inch or so below the sur- 
face, and forms a crown or node, with 
permanent roots, and stools or stalks de- 
velop from this crown, while the tempo- 
rary roots die sooner or later. In south- 
central Nebraska the bulk of the wheat 
sprouted last autumn and formed one or 
more stools of wheat, but only in a few 
cases did the permanent roots even start. 

“The temporary roots died, and the re- 
maining life was limited to the under- 
ground crown. Part of these crowns ap- 
peared normal from their whitish color 
and watery texture, and since the rain 
the permanent roots have started. A 
portion varied from brown to the stage 
of decay, and are hopeless, and part of 
those ranging between those two ex- 
tremes and usually showing more or less 
yellowish brown have some chance to re- 
cover, depending upon the stage of de- 
terioration and weather conditions. With 
wheat in this condition without root and 
only a limited spark of life, it is a won- 
der that it survived under the extremely 
dry conditions all winter. Had this sec- 
tion received a few warm days with high 
winds, the bulk of the crop would have 
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been abandoned. Since the rain, the bulk 
of the crop has more or less chance, de- 
pending upon weather conditions until 
maturity. The crop will be late and the 
stands variable, not only from field to 
field but within the field itself. On the 
other hand, a thin stand of wheat within 
certain limitations is a safer bet than a 
heavy stand in this section, and in 1917 
some good yields were obtained from ab- 
normally poor stands.” 

Torepo, Onto, April 1—It has been 
cooler, and has rained almost continuous- 
ly this week. The rains have made grass 
and wheat green up considerably, and 
the cool weather has served to prevent 
too quick and rapid a growth. All 
streams are out of their banks; flood con- 
ditions prevail, and some damage may 
be done to bottom lands. Country roads 
are in bad condition and this prevents 
marketing of wheat, although stocks have 
been pretty well cleaned up. Some plow- 
ing has already been done. The outlook 
for wheat in this section is quite satis- 
factory, and many reports are coming in 
to the effect that the growing wheat is 
looking good. 

Evansvitte, Inp., April 1.—Southern 
Indiana has been the center of a long 
storm period, with steady rain for sev- 
eral days. Creeks are out of their banks, 
and the Ohio River and its tributaries, 
the White and Wabash, are registering 
stages nearly equal to the 1913 flood. 
Thousands of acres of wheat land are 
under water. The damage, if any, has 
not yet been estimated, though it is be- 
lieved it will be large. Because of the 
flood, spring farm work will be greatly 
set back, delaying corn planting. 


Curicaco, Itt., April 1—A. J. Surratt, 
agricultural statistician for Illinois, gives 
the following semimonthly crop report: 
“Winter wheat condition reports are 
more optimistic than anticipated earlier, 
especially over the heavier acreage areas. 
Some thinning out reported in northern 
counties, due to open winter conditions, 
with scattered damage due to flooding of 
poorly drained spots in fields and bottom 
lands elsewhere in the state.” 


Seatrtze, Wasn., April 1.—Winter 
wheat condition gives promise of a nor- 
mal crop. In some sections it is still 
covered by snow. In the southern coun- 
ties the fields show a good stand, but 
owing to the late, cold spring, the growth 
is not as far advanced as usual at this 
date, and the weeds have a good start, 
constituting the greatest present hazard 
to the crop. 


Toronto, Ont., April 1.—Irresponsible 
people are — circulating the story of 
damage to tario winter wheat crop 
through alternate thawing and freezing. 
As a matter of fact there is some dam- 
age from this cause every year, and so 
far as any evidence now available is con- 
cerned the amount of such damage is 
not greater this year than average. The 
winter wheat crop is coming through in 
fairly good shape, and under its in- 
creased acreage promises a normal vol- 
ume of grain to be harvested in July. 





LARABEE SALES MANAGER 

Kansas Crry, Mo., April 4.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation has announced the appoint- 
ment of Joseph L. Walker as sales man- 
ager. Mr. Bulte, before his death, had 
all sales under his own general direction, 
Mr. Walker being in other respects at 
the head of the sales organization. The 
present advance is in recognition of Mr. 
Walker’s excellent service in the four 
years since his connection with the com- 


pany began. 
R. E. Srerurne. 





BATTLE OVER WATERWAY PROJECT 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 1—The 
battle of propaganda to impress Con- 
gress with the opposing views on the St. 
Lawrence waterways project is now 
fully under way at the capital. The St. 
Lawrence Tide-Water Association is is- 
suing daily press statements, alternately 
pleading the cause it espouses and throw- 
ing verbal broadsides into the arguments 
raised against the proposal by New York 
and New England opponents. 

When the matter comes before Con- 
gress for action one of the most interest- 
ing parliamentary battles in years is 
likely to develop. The trend of senti- 


ment now seems to indicate that political 
lines will break down generally in the 
consideration of the matter. 

As the opposing forces are lining up 
in the preliminary skirmishing now, it 
would appear that the West is solidly in 
favor of the project, while the East and 
South are disposed to fight it, though 
there has been no clear-cut alignment of 
the opposition outside New York state 
thus far. New England, as usual, is 
presenting a divided front, with the 
chances favoring a stand against the 
project. The South is doubtful. 


JoHN Marrinan. 





RATE COMPLAINT DISMISSED 


Interstate Commerce Commission Fails to 
Find Evidence of Unreasonable Rail 
Charges in Albers Bros.’ Case 


Wasuinoton, D. C., April 4.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has dismissed a complaint 
brought by the Albers Bros. Milling Co., 
of Oakland, Cal., alleging unreasonable 
rates on carload shipments of grain and 
grain products from Oakland to other 
points in California. 

“Complainant, a corporation operating 
a mill at Oakland, Cal., alleges that the 
rates charged during federal control on 
numerous intrastate carload shipments 
of grain and grain products to and 
from Oakland, from and to points on the 
lines of the Southern Pacific within the 
state of California were discriminatory 
and unduly prejudicial in so far as they 
exceeded rates on like traffic to and from 
South Vallejo, Cal.” the commission 
states. 

“Reparation is claimed. No evidence 
was presented to sustain the allegation 
of unreasonableness, and complaint re- 
lies solely upon the issues of unjust dis- 
crimination and undue prejudice. Ex- 
cept under circumstances not here pre- 
sented, we are without jurisdiction to 
prescribe an adjustment of intrastate 
rates for the future. This is primarily 
a question for determination by the rail- 
road commission of California, and is 
now before that tribunal. 

“Complainant’s mill is located and has 
wharfage facilities at Oakland Mole, 
about two miles from the Oakland yards 
of the Southern Pacific, with which it is 
connected by spur tracks. Oakland is 
about 26 miles south of Port Costa, Cal., 
where the Southern Pacific operates a 
ear ferry across Carquinez Straits to 
Benicia, Cal. South Vallejo is west of 
Port Costa on the opposite side of Car- 
quinez Straits and at the extremity of a 
branch line of the Southern Pacific ex- 
tending from Napa Junction, Cal. The 
rail movement between Port Costa and 
South Vallejo is over a roundabout route 
through Benicia, Suisun and Napa Junc- 
tion, 37.5 miles. Complainant’s competi- 
tor, the Sperry Flour Co., has a mill at 
South Vallejo, which is served by the 
Southern Pacific. It also has wharfage 
facilities at that point. 

“Complainant manufactures various 
grain products, cleans and stores grain, 
and conducts a general grain business. 
The Sperry Flour Co. also manufactures 
grain products and sells grain. Some 
of the products of the two mills are iden- 
tical, and others are sufficiently similar to 
be more or less competitive. Both buy 
and sell at some common points. 

“Complainant asserts that it encoun- 
tered competition from the Sperry Flour 
Co., but its evidence as to the extent 
of such competition is indefinite and in- 
conclusive. Its sales manager did not 
think that the two companies competed 
in the San Joaquin and Sacramento val- 
leys. Complainant’s prices were not al- 
ways governed by the prices of the South 
Vallejo mill. It did not meet the prices 
of its competitors on some of the ship- 
ments on which reparation is asked, and 
such shipments cannot be segregated 
from those on which it had to shrink its 
profits in order to make the sale. 

“We find that complainant has failed 
to prove with sufficient particularity that 
it was damaged by reason of any unjust 
discrimination or undue prejudice that 
may have existed during federal control. 
It is therefore unnecessary in this case 
to determine whether or not unjust dis- 
crimination or undue prejudice existed. 
The complaint will be dismissed.” 


- Jouw Mararvay, 
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ELEVATOR ENLARGEMENT 


Washburn-Crosby Co. to Build Additiona) 
Storage Space Adjacent to Star & Cres- 
cent Plant, Recently Purchased 


Cuicaco, Itu., April 1—Transfer of 
the real estate, buildings, and good-will 
of the Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, recently sold to the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was effected to- 
day. Temporarily the name of the for- 
mer concern will be changed to the Star 
Milling Co. to satisfy certain legal tech- 
nicalities of the sale. With the excep- 
tions of William L. Phelps, who has re- 
signed as president of the Star & Cres- 
cent Milling Co., and Frank B. Rice, who 
retired from the positions of vice presi- 
dent and general manager the first of the 
year, the personnel of the company will 
remain unchanged. 

The purchase by the Washburn-Croshy 
Co. includes brands and trademarks, and 
the Star & Crescent company, under the 
new ownership, is to be operated entirely 
independent of the Minneapolis concern. 


V. P. WituraMs. 
* * 


The Minneapolis office of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. reports that construc- 
tion work will shortly begin on adii- 
tional elevator capacity adjoining the 
Star & Crescent mill in Chicago. Stor- 
age room will be increased by at least 
500,000 bus, and facilities will be in- 
stalled for loading and unloading into 
lake steamers. The company is also 
planning to electrify the mill. 








INCREASE IN PRODUCTION 

Wasuinoton, D. C., April 1.—The cur- 
rent survey of business made by the De- 
partment of Commerce on reports re- 
ceived since March 20 indicates that 
there is a steady increase in production, 
although in some lines progress is slow. 

“Although in most lines prices have 
remained stable for the past six months, 
distributors still remember the disaster 
caused by overstocked shelves in 1920. 
Forward orders, therefore, are given 
sparingly and in reduced volume,” the 
department says. “However, manufac- 
turers are feeling the effect of repewt 
orders, and the steadily increasing out- 
put of mills and factories shows that 
fundamentally the country is getting 
back to normal. 

“Although the recent marked increase 
in the price of farm products has had 
a big effect upon the morale of the agri- 
cultural districts, not much of this has 
so far been translated into increased 
business. Most of last year’s crops ha« 
left the farmer’s hands before the rise 
came; the increase is therefore chiefly 
promise of better things to come. The 
farmer is inclined to wait and see both 
as to whether the price holds and how 
the crop promises, before making fur 
ther commitments.” JoHn Marrinan. 





URGES CREDIT FOR FARMERS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., April 1.—Secre 
tary of Agriculture Wallace, in an ad 
dress before the Washington Stock Ex- 
change here today, urged more extensive 
and liberal credit facilities for farmers. 

“A careful examination of the credit 
facilities of the country leads one to 
the conclusion that they have been de- 
vised almost exclusively in the interest 
of industry and commerce,” said Secre- 
tary Wallace. “With the notable excep- 
tion of the Federal Farm Loan System, 
the needs of agriculture have had little 
attention. 

“I do not mean to suggest that there 
has been a conscious purpose to develo) 
a credit system to the injury of the 
farmer, but rather that industry, com- 
merce and business in general have been 
able to work out and use various credit 
devices especially adapted to their own 
particular needs and which the farmer. 
because of his isolation, the individualis- 
tic character of his business, and his 
longer period of turnover, has not been 
able to use for himself.” 

JoHN MarRinan. 





+ MONTANA MILL BURNS 
The Three Forks (Mont.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. announces that its mill was de 
stroyed by fire on March 16. 





The average value of farm lands in 
Pennsylvania is $80 per acre, with im- 
provements, and $49 per acre without. 
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To attempt to analyze or describe the 
flour market is somewhat akin to tackling 
a hopeless task. Practically every miller 
ascribes the present apathetic condition 
to a different cause. On only one point 
is there unanimity of opinion, and that 
is the total indifference of buyers in 
general. It seems impossible to inject 
any enthusiasm into the trade. They are 
“afraid of the cars,” whether the market 
goes up or down; hence buying is largely 
for actual near-by needs. An occasional 
large baker, knowing that he will need 
more flour in May and June, comes into 
the market and covers for part of his 
requirements, but this character of buy- 


ing is an exception to the general rule. 


Millers say that the prospect for April 
and May is not very bright. However, 
each week seems to bring in its own 
quota of buying, and bookings usually 
represent as much flour as is made, or 
approximately 50 per cent of capacity. 


Competition is unusually keen, and — 


prices low. The situation is aggravated 
by the fact that some country mills, 
having withdrawn their salesmen from 
the road, are flooding the trade with 
offers that other mills say they cannot 
come anywhere near meeting. The mills 
naming these low quotations ordinarily 
do not get the business, because their 
product is not very well known, and it 
makes it just that much harder for the 
others. Buyers, logically enough, argue 
that if one mill can name low prices like 
these the others should also. 

lirst clear flour is pretty firm. Minne- 
apolis mills are well situated as to or- 
ders on this grade, and say that, were 
they able to shade quotations 25@50c 
bbl, they could undoubtedly book heavily 
for export. There is still more or less in- 
quiry from jobbers and exporters for 
second clear, presumably for export ac- 
count, but offerings in this market are 
limited. 

Mills quote top family patents at $8.05 
(8.65 bbl, standard patent $7.70@8.05, 
second patent $7.40@7.55, in.98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $6.30, first clear $5.50 
(@ 5.65, second clear $3.50, in 140-lb jutes, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. . 


DURUM FLOUR 

Business with durum flour mills has 
been fairly good the past few weeks. 
Although on a small lot basis, total sales 
aggregate a fairly good volume. Buy- 
ers as a rule are buying only sufficient to 
cover temporary requirements. The 
spread between No. 2 and No. 3 semo- 
linas is narrowing. Most mills are sold 
up on No. 3, and generally are long on 
No, 2, While the range between these 
two grades as a rule is 40@50c bbl, one 
mill now quotes No. 3 semolina at only 
ise under No, 2. Export business was 
very good last week. All mills report 
having made sales of clears through ex- 
porters, and also direct to importers, ag- 
¢regating several thousand barrels, and 
they were able to clean up their stocks 
of this grade. Some interest is also be- 
ing shown in No. 3 semolina, and fairly 
good-sized lots were sold to importers in 
Finland, Mills quote No. 2 semolina at 
56.90@6.95 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, 
*6.50@6.80; durum flour, $5.65; clear, $4, 
f.0.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed today is just about as strong 
as it was weak Wednesday and Thursday 
last. Early in the week, inquiry dried 
up and mills having bran to offer found 
it necessary to discount their asking 
prices very sharply in order to dispose 


of same. It is understood that bran 
sold as low as $19@19.25 ton, Minne- 
apolis basis, and standard middlings at 
$20.25@20.50. Today (Tuesday) bran is 
strong at $21@21.50, and standard mid- 
dlings $22.50@23. It is doubtful if shorts 
could be bought at $22.50. 

Inquiry is general, but it is mostly for 
quick shipment. Buyers fight shy of 
making offers for future delivery. 
Standard middlings are somewhat scarce. 
Some of the larger mills still have good- 
sized quantities to deliver against March 
contracts. 

Demand for flour middlings and red 
dog is spotted. These heavier grades, it 
is expected, will soon come into their 
own. Already, some improvement in in- 
quiry is noted from the South and South- 
east. 

Mills quote bran at $21.50@22.50 ton, 
standard middlings $23@23.50, flour mid- 
dlings $27@30.50, red dog $83@35, rye 
middlings $21@22, in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 13 were in operation April 4: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and B mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Palisade 
and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), C 
(one half), D, B and G mills, 

Minneapolis Durum Products Co.’s mill. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 
i eee eer 303,230 55 
ME. WHEE 56s 6:0 6 0es-c 0-500 287,280 53 
Seer BOO cose eet Tek 313,065 57 
Tre FERNS GOO. ccccscees 233,640 43 
Three years ago .......... 369,220 70 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

»t) ) Lae 53 374,490 139,195 39 

1980? ... 266 53 374,490 177,370 48 

LOBLT. cree 53 421,890 201,400 47 

ROBOT. cece 53 421,890 207,225 49 

*Week ending April 1. tWeek ending 
March 26. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, April 
1, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1922 1921 1920 1919 











Minneapolis ... 963 1,379 1,439 1,259 
Duluth ........ 400 274 160 13 
Totale ....0. 1,363 1,653 1,599 1,272 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to April 1, 
1922, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

* 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
Minneapolis .. 73,769 78,844 83,202 86,733 
oS eee 37,331 33,473 10,858 87,550 





Totals ...... 111,100 112,317 94,060 174,283 
Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on April 1, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) were: 
1922 1921 1920 1919 














Minneapolis ... 6,402 4,639 8,278 18,663 
Duluth .......-. 650 2,120 1,555 23,403 
Totals ...... 11,052 6,759 9,833 42,066 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market was more steady the 
past week, and price fluctuations were 
nominal. With the exception of Wednes- 
day, when prices advanced about 2c 
bu, market has not varied much, and 
shows practically no change for the 
week. 

The local cash market was featured 





by small receipts. For the past six days 
only 772 cars were received here, and 
only a small part of these were choice 
spring wheat. Some competition de- 
veloped between local and large interior 
northwestern mills for choice milling 
wheat and, consequently, premiums are 
firmer. Today No. 1 dark sold at 12@ 
27¢ over May. Due to light movement 
of wheat, more elevator wheat was sold 
here than for some time, and offerings 
were taken by mills at firm premiums. 

Durum wheat of good quality was in 
active demand. Mills were interested in 
offerings of good amber. No. 1 amber 
was quoted at 5@1I8c over May; No. 1 
mixed, 3c under to llc over. 

Winter wheat was in light supply, with 
very little Kansas and Montana being 
received. These were in fair request. 
Nebraska offerings are on the increase, 
but little interest is shown. Montana 
was quoted at 11@13c over May; Kan- 
sas, 2c under to 10c over; Nebraska, 7@ 
10c under. 


COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grains were without feature the 
past week. Buying was fairly active, 
and holders had little difficulty in dispos- 
ing of their offerings. Prices were steady 
on most grains, although rye prices de- 
clined a few cents for the week. Cash 
corn was steady, and demand fairly 
good. Shippers were after low moisture 
test corn. Warmer weather has brought 
on a falling off in the demand for high 
moisture test grades. Closing prices, 
April 3: No. 3 yellow, 4914@50c bu; No. 
3 mixed, 4814,@49c. 

Oats were firm, compared with the 
futures, and a good general demand pre- 
vailed. Shippers led in the buying, with 
feeders a close second. Heavy choice 
stuff sold at firm premiums. No. 3 white 
closed at 3214@335%c bu; No. 4 white, 
305% @315ce. 

Rye was fairly strong the first of the 
week, but the past three days prices were 
somewhat easier. Local and outside mills 


were good buyers, but they refused to / 


compete for the moderate offerings. No. 
2 closed at 923,@941,c bu. 

Barley of choice quality was in ready 
demand, and buyers were willing to pay 
firm premiums for the limited offerings. 
Late in the week, offerings of medium 
and low grades increased and these were 
easier, as buyers wanted choice. Closing 
range, 50@62c bu. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


The demand for linseed oil meal has 
fallen off some the past week. With the 
approach of the pasture season, buying 
always falls off, but still there seems to 
be a steady demand for small lots right 
along. A number of mills in this terri- 
tory are closed down, due to the light 
supply of seed and stiff competition by 
foreign oil, so that mills that are operat- 
ing at present are getting more inquiries 
than they would if more plants were 
working. . Production of meal is very 
light. Mills that are running are operat- 
ing at one half or less capacity, and it 
is only a question of weeks before opera- 
tions will be reduced still more. Mills 
here are unable to compete with foreign 
crushers, which are unloading their oil 
in this country and quoting prices that 
American mills are unable to meet. Sup- 
plies of seed are nominal, and mills here 
cannot import foreign seed, pay the 
high duty and meet this competition. 
Oil meal is quoted at $51.50 ton, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, for April-May shipment. 

LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.40; 
three-day, $4.391,, ; 60-day, $4.363,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 3714. 


DEATH OF J. H. NYE 

J. H. Nye, for many years in charge 
of construction work for the Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., died at his home in Su- 
perior, Wis., March 21. His end was 
entirely unexpected, and was the result 
of heart failure. 

During his connection with the Allis- 
Chalmers people, Mr. Nye superintended 
the construction of some of the largest 
flour mills in this country and Canada, 
among them being the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell mill in New York City; Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co.’s plant, Keewa- 
tin, Ont; Centennial Mill, Seattle; Pills- 
bury B, Crown Roller, Washburn A, and 
other mills of Minneapolis; New Prague 
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(Minn.) Flouring Mill; Eckhart & Swan 
mill, Chicago; Gardner mill, Hastings, 
Minn., and many others. 

Mr. Nye located in Superior in 1892, 
going there to look after the building of 
the Daisy, Listman and Anchor mills. 
He returned there after finishing work 
on the Hecker mill in New York City, 
and during the summers has lived at his 
summer home near Gordon, Wis. He is 
survived by two daughters and two sons, 
Ray J. and Robert B. Nye, of Superior. 


MILL WINS BAKERY SUIT 

The Barber Milling Co., of Minneapo- 
lis, has been awarded damages amounting 
to about $1,800 in its suit for nonfulfill- 
ment of contract against the Leicht- 
hammer Baking Co., of Morristown, Pa. 

In 1917 the mill sold the baking com- 
pany two cars of rye flour. This was 
during the period when substitutes were 
in use. One car was shipped and ac- 
cepted and paid for, but by the time the 
second car was shipped the substitute 
period was over, and the baking company 
refused to accept delivery of it. The 
case was tried in the lower court and 
decided in favor of the defendants. The 
milling company, however, carried the 
case to the supreme court, which re- 
versed the decision of the lower court 
and granted the plaintiffs damages in 
the sum asked for. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Lou J. Weitzman, of the Weitzman 
Flour Co., Chicago, is in Minneapolis to- 
day. 

Ocean rates to United Kingdom ports 
were reduced 3c per 100 Ibs to 20c on 
April 1. 

S. Mowat, of the Larrowe Milling Co., 
Detroit, Mich., was in Minneapolis sev- 
eral days this last week. 

Considerable millfeed is being accumu- 
lated at the Head of the Lakes to await 
the opening of navigation. 

/ James F. Bell, vice president of the 
/Washburn-Crosby Co. Minneapolis, 
sailed Saturday for Europe. 

Clark Keator, sales manager for the 
Barber Milling Co., Minneapolis, is call- 
ing on Iowa jobbers this week. 

The mill of the farmers’ co-operative 
company, of Richmond, Minn., which 
burned two weeks ago, is to be rebuilt. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, the Minneapolis 
miller, is visiting in Chicago this week, 
and will probably go to the Southwest 
before returning home. R 

Mrs. L. K. Jennison, wife of James 
Jennison, auditor of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, died April 3, 
after a lingering illness. Her hffSband 
and a sister survive. 

A. J. Gaffney, travelling freight 
agent for the Toledo & Ohio Central, 
and the Kanawha & Michigan roads, 
was a Minneapolis visitor last week. This 
was his first trip to this territory. 

Olds & Weaver, millers’ supplies, Min- 
neapolis, have been given the northwest- 
ern agency for the Fredel & Bosanko 
gravity flour agitator, the capacity of 
which is from one to 75 bbls per hour. 

The Commercial Feed Co. has closed 
its office in Minneapolis. This firm is 
controlled by the Arcady Farms Milling 
Co., Chicago, and all its unfinished busi- 
ness will be cleaned up from the Chicago 
office. 

The Minneapolis Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its monthly dinner and 
business meeting at the Elks’ Club, 
Thursday evening of this week. A. B. 
Fruen, president of the city council, will 
speak. 

Ben B. George, manager of the Crisco 
and Selex departments of the Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, is in Minneapolis 
today calling on the trade in company 
with the local representative, G. W. 
White. 

Harrison Thomson and A. Enkema, of 
Minneapolis, have purchased the plant of 
the Pettijohn Pure Products Co., and 
will operate it probably under the name 
of the Minnesota Cereal Co. They will 
manufacture flaked corn and oats. 

Charles S. Pillsbury, vice president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapo- 
lis, leaves this week with Mrs. Pillsbury 
for Virginia Hot Springs to spend the 
spring vacation with their three daugh- 
ters and son, who are students in eastern 


schools. 
(Continued on page 58.) 
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Conditions in the southwestern flour 
trade have not undergone any material 
change during the past week. New busi- 
ness was practically at a standstill for 
any flour of better quality than clear, for 
which a moderate domestic demand ex- 
isted, and several mills are faced with a 
possibility of a shutdown unless there is 
a trade betterment in the near future. 

Each day has brought a shift in the 
trend of the wheat market, but it closed 
practically unchanged from last week. 
Bearish sentiment seemed to dominate, 
although many oe i from country ele- 
vators were circulated on the poor pros- 

ect for the new crop. These, with other 

ullish arguments, were heavily discount- 
ed. A bearish government report is gen- 
erally expected. 

Expectation of lower prices is based 
mainly on the small export sales from 
this country, the moderate domestic de- 
mand, and the large stocks and slow 
movement of wheat in commercial chan- 
nels, In Kansas City, stocks of wheat 
amount to 8,866,522 bus, a decrease of 
only 272,194 for the week. Most of the 
wheat here is deliverable on future con- 
tracts. 

The lack of any extensive flour buying 
undoubtedly had considerable effect in 
retarding the wheat market. Millers con- 
tinued to take all choice grain offered, 
however. Receipts increased 224 cars, 
in spite of the fact that country roads 
were in poor condition. 

The output of Kansas City mills was 
85 per cent of capacity, about unchanged 
from a week ago. Output a year ago 
and two years ago was only 63 per cent 
of capacity. 

Prices for upper grades of flour are 
unchanged, but clears are 15@30c higher. 
Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
short patent, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City, $7.25@7.65; 95 per cent, $6.70@ 
7.15; straight, $6.50@6.90; first clear, 
$5.50@6.15; second clear, $4.30@4.75; 
low grade, $3.50@4. 


MILLFEED 


Indifference in the demand for mill- 
feed continued this week, and prices of 
bran dropped $2@2.50 ton. Brown 
shorts are dl $1, and gray shorts 50c 
@$1. The inquiry was for immediate de- 
livery only, and was principally for gray 
shorts. Current quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: bran, $20@20.50; brown 
shorts, $24@24.50; gray shorts, $25@26. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 114,900 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
. Sf BPP 98,007 85 
BE WHEE. civeccccccscesses 98,900 86 
TEE Sse cts vecceseoues 71,150 63 
WO PORTO BO. 2c cccvccece 61,600 63 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
._ western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

C capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 487,410 292,710 60 
Last week ...... 473,310 280,241 59 
Year ago ....... 435,630 221,096 50 
Two years ago... 430,170 199,207 46 


Export oy by reporting mills 
were 10,828 bbls this week, 8,041 last 
week, 18,934 a year ago and 6,215 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, three report do- 


mestic business good, 36 fair, and 24 slow 
and quiet. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 

Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
agent, Kansas City: Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, 
via New Orleans 5614c, via New York 
63c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 531,c; Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam, via New York 6lc; Antwerp, 
via New York 6lc; Hamburg, via New 
Orleans 54c, via New York 63c; Chris- 
tiania, via New Orleans 641,c, via New 
York 69c; Copenhagen, via New Orleans 
624,c, via New York 69c. 


HEARING ON TONNAGE QUESTION 


Grain interests of Kansas City and 
Omaha were given a hearing before W. 
H. Wagner, examiner for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, here this week, 
on their contention that grain stored in 
those two markets on Jan. 1 should be 
subject to the new billing which went in- 
to effect at that time. A saving of ap- 
proximately 4c per bu on 20,000,000 bus 
of grain would be had if the Commission 
made a ruling favorable to the elevator 
men. 

The grain interests asked that they be 
given the benefit on outbound shipments, 
in spite of the fact that the ruling gov- 
erning such cases is to the effect that 
grain must be shipped from any point 
after storage under the same rate as it 
was shipped into that point. The ruling 
holds good even after the grain has been 
made into flour and, consequently, many 
southwestern millers were here to attend 
the hearings. If a favorable ruling is 
given by the Commission, other markets 
and other lines of industry will probably 
apply for the reduction. The contention 
was generally opposed by millers and 
grain dealers outside of the two markets. 

The grain dealers contend that the 
grain, and products manufactured from 
it, cannot be sold or moved from the 
place of storage without the benefit of 
the rate reduction on the outbound ship- 
ments. If it is not moved by the time 
the new crop movement is under way, 
dealers say -that the market will be 
clogged and prices forced down. Such 
a condition would adversely affect the 
grain market of the entire Central West, 
it was said, as the winter wheat prices 
are based on this market. 

W. R. Scott, transportation commis- 
sioner of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, and J. A. Kuhn, traffic manager 
of the Omaha Exchange, represented the 
grain interests. A. B. Enoch, of Chica- 
go, and M. G. Roberts, of St. Louis, rep- 
resented the railroads. The Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League also had representa- 
tives at the hearings. 


NEW FEED MILL PLANNED 


Charles L. Fontaine, manager of the 
General Commission Co., Kansas City 
feed dealers, announces that a location 
has been secured for a feed mill of 75 
tons daily capacity. Rye flour will also 
be manufactured. The plant will be in 
operation by April 15, Mr. Fontaine 
said. About 6,500 square feet of floor 
space has been engaged at the plant of 
the Empire Ice & Cold Storage Co., in 
the East Bottoms district. An elevator 
in connection with the plant has a ca- 
pacity of 80,000 bus grain, part of which 
will be utilized. Machinery for the en- 
terprise was purchased some time ago 
from the Nordyke & Marmon Co. 


WASHBURN-CROSBY MILL READY JULY 1 


The first unit of the new mill recently 
purchased by the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
from the Liberty Milling Co., of this city, 





will be ready for operation by July 1, 
according to H. C. Malsness, southwest- 
ern representative of Sprout-Waldron & 
Co., who is installing the machinery in 
the plant. A full force of workmen was 
engaged this week to a | the mill. 
The capacity will be increased from 2,500 
to 4,000 bbls. Fourteen carloads of ma- 
chinery are now on hand, Mr. Malsness 
said. The second unit of the plant will 
be placed in operation shortly after 
July 1. 
TOPEKA MILLS CONSOLIDATE 

The Shawnee Milling Co., of Topeka, 
Kansas, has absorbed the Forbes Milling 
Co., of that place. The merged com- 
panies will have a capacity of 900 bbls 
daily. S. J. Hodgins, of Topeka, presi- 
dent of the Shawnee company, will re- 
main as head of the institution. J. F. 
Baldwin is manager. 


FLOUR INSPECTION AT ATCHISON 


The Board of Trade of Atchison, Kan- 
sas, announces the establishment of its 
official flour and wheat inspection service, 
with full laboratory equipment. Flour 
inspection will include determination of 
moisture content, soundness, uniformity 
and condition and weight of packages. 
Complete analysis will be supplied when 
requested. Wheat analysis will cover 
protein, acidity and the usual supple- 
mentary information. G. L. Alexander 
and R. L. Patterson are in charge of the 
laboratory and inspection service. 


NOTES 


J. Brewer, of the Kansas City Mill 
Products Co., was in Minneapolis part 
of the week. 

E. Z. Gregory, of the Keystone Mill- 
ing Co., Larned, Kansas, was in Kansas 
City this week. 

J. A. Ruth, manager Oklahoma Mill 
Co., Kingfisher, Okla., was in Kansas 
City this week. 

John W. Cain, sales manager Midland 
Flour Milling Co., made a business trip 
to Iowa this week. 

John B. Nicholson, president Kansas 
City Milling Co., spent this week end in 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

The Kansas City Board of Trade voted 
by a narrow margin to close for the local 
municipal election, Tuesday, April 4. 

Paul Uhlmann, who recently resigned as 
manager of the Terminal Elevators, is in 
New York, accompanied by Mrs. Uhl- 
mann, from whence they will sail for 
Europe. 

Martin Borgmeyer, 65 years old, who 
had been in the continuous employment 
of the Dulle Milling Co., Jefferson City, 
Mo., for 45 years as a cooper, died this 
week of pneumonia. 

Kansas City Board of Trade members, 
including practically all of the millers 
here, subscribed $1,450 to a relief fund 
for people made homeless by the cloud- 
burst at Burlington, Kansas, this week. 

R. C. Mead, sales manager Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., returned from an 
eastern trip this week. Stocks of flour 
generally seemed low, he said, but job- 
bers and bakers showed little inclination 
to buy. 

A report from Texas this week said 
that a considerable amount of acreage in 
the panhandle was being resown to 
durum wheat, as the other crop failed to 
germinate sufficiently, following the rains, 
to insure a stand. 

The Colorado Brokerage Co. is the 
style of a new concern which recently 
began business at Denver. Joel W. Wil- 
son and Ernest Lieber are the principals, 
Mr. Lieber, who formerly lived in Kansas 
City, being manager. 

J. H. Holloway, traffic manager Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
attended the hearing on the “old ton- 
nage” question held here this week be- 
fore a representative of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

H. J. B. M. Rademaker, flour dealer, 
of Amsterdam, Holland, was in Kansas 
City this week in company with F. E. 
Goodrich, manager Arkansas City (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co. Mr. Rademaker is 
making a tour of the principal flour mar- 
kets of the United States. 

Reynier Van Evera, flour broker, of 
Kansas City, attended the special meet- 
ing of corn millers, April 3, at the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. The meeting was 
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held under the direction of the American 
Corn Millers’ Federation, and was for 
discussing European markets for the in- 
dustry. 


W. B. Madaus, manager Arnold-Mad- 
aus Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, has 
been elected president of that concern, 
succeeding H. J. Arnold, who died a few 
weeks ago. Peter Derlien, sales manager 
of the company, was in Kansas City to- 
day on his way home from a trip to the 
Southeast. He says the company’s new 
fully equipped laboratory is now in regu- 
lar operation and use. 

The Kansas City Board of Trade mein- 
bership recently bought from W. A. 
Moses by the Norris Grain Co. will be 
issued in the name of Edward Kauth, 
who is to have entire charge of the com- 
pany’s mill order business here. Mr. 
Kauth was for several years southwest- 
ern wheat buyer for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., of Minneapolis. The Norris 
Grain Co. has established a complete lal)- 
oratory in its Kansas City office for the 
analysis of wheat and other grains. 
George H. Buford, formerly first assis! - 
ant to A. W. Estabrook, a Kansas City 
analytical chemist and flour inspector fvr 
the Board of Trade, is in charge of the 
Norris laboratory. - 





SALINA 


The mills here experienced another 
week of poor business. They continue 
to work from two thirds to full time. 
There has been a little demand for clears 
and low grades, but no export inquiries, 
and the small sales in mixed car lois 
have absorbed most of the output. D:- 
mand for millfeed is not very brisk, and 
the price has dropped a little. 

Quotations: fancy patent flour, cotton 
98’s, Kansas City, $7.25@7.65; 95 per 
cent, $6.75@7.25; 100 per cent, $6.60¢ 
7.10. Bran is quoted at $1.05@1.0s, 
brown shorts $1.20@1.25, gray shorts 
$1.30@1.35, white shorts $1.4714, mill 
run $1.1714, in 100-lb sacks, in mixed car 
lots. 

Output of Salina mills, representing 1 
weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with com- 
parisons: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Te WOO. 0 scsccconcsionses 31,609 u 
eS fer cee 32,439 
BORE GOD eccvccceccevesess Bepuee 


Wheat has been moving a little faster 
this week, as road conditions were bette. 
The price paid still continues about the 
same. 

NOTES 


C. J. Brown, representative for the 
Robinson Milling Co. in northern Kansa: 
was here this week. 

H. V. Nye, manager of the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, and Mrs. Nye, 
are in Kansas City this week. 

H. J. Norton, superintendent of the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, made : 
business trip to the Ellsworth mill thi: 
week, 

The Salina baseball club of the south- 
western league has named its team the 
“Millers,” to advertise Salina as the big 
milling center. 

James P. Smith, Topeka, who will han- 
dle the Arkansas accounts for the H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., is familiar with that 
territory and has many trade acquaint- 
ances there. 

C. S. Chase, sales manager for the H 
D..Lee Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from a three weeks’ trip in the South- 
east and South. He is very optimistic 
regarding future business. 

Traffic men from here attending the 
meeting in Kansas City this week: J. W. 
Holloway, of the Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration; A. E. Heiss, of the Western 
Star Mill Co; Richard Morgenstern, of 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co; Robert A 
Wallace, of the Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. 

J. Lynch, of the J. Lynch Grain Co., 
has purchased an elevator at Tasco, Kan- 
sas, from the Associated Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., and will use it as a point for 
buying grain. Mr. Lynch has also pur- 
chased the 75-foot front lot where the 
recently destroyed Salina Masonic Tem- 
ae stood, and will erect a two-story office 

uilding. 

C. M. Todd, treasurer of the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., and John Weber, presi- 
dent of the Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
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tion, were among those attending the 
convention of Rotarians at Muskogee 
this week. The central Kansas clubs at- 
tending wore helmets resembling wheat 
shocks, to advertise one of our main 
products. 

The Salina Board of Trade will oc- 
cupy the third floor of the new Farmers’ 
Union Insurance Building, and the fol- 
lowing grain firms are moving in: Rob- 
inson Elevator Co., Son Grain Co., Free- 
man Grain Co., E. L. Rickel Grain Co., 
Hays Grain Co. Others will move later, 
and it is hoped to have all grain firms 
located in the building. 


WICHITA 

Millers were hard to get along with 
this week. With little or no business that 
was profitable, they complained of the 
market, the weather, their golf game, the 
Volstead law, the tariff, railroad rates, 
Congress, and everything in general. 
Little progress was made through efforts 
to stimulate the demand for flour, as a 
very small amount of new business was 
booked, and there was general complaint 
of lack of shipping directions on pre- 
vious bookings. 

Demand seemed confined almost en- 
tirely to clears, and most of the inquiry 
for this grade came from shorts. The 
trade refuses to be stampeded by the 
cry of a near scarcity of wheat, insist- 
ing that there is more than enough to go 
around until the new crop is available 
and their buying continues on a daily 
need basis. 

Local plants seem to fare better than 
upstate and in Oklahoma. Local produc- 
tion was near 75 per cent capacity, but 
this is not expected to hold through next 
week. Most millers seem to expect lower 


prices and believe that, until they appear, _ 


no improvement in business can be ex- 
pected. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
short patent flours, $7.80@8 bbl; 95 per 
cent, $7.30@7.50; clears, $5.25@5.50; 
bran, $23 ton; shorts, $28. 

Cash wheat was very irregular, with 
little of the best milling grades among 
the offerings and a spotted demand for 
available supplies. Fresh arrivals of 
strong wheat are very small with little 
prospect of much increase the balance of 
the crop year. Stocks in store are being 
slowly reduced, with much greater de- 
crease expected for this month. Prices 
for the week show a slight loss in pre- 
miums, 

¥ * 

The full Kansas City and Chicago fu- 
ture and cash markets have been received 
hy radio here this week. Reports from 
the country indicate that the full market 
is being picked up on the half hour, and 
many letters expressing satisfaction with 
the service have been received. Receiv- 
ing sets are in demand, and it is antici- 
pated that the service will shortly be 
adopted by the entire grain and milling 
trade of the Southwest. 


OKLAHOMA * 

lour and feed prices at mills continue 
unchanged from last week. Light busi- 
ness continues. 

NOTES 

. A. Wilkins, sales manager Okla- 
homa City Mill & Elevator Co., is in 
'exas on a business trip. 

UL. P. Melton, of Ceuro, Texas, for 
‘uany years one of the best-known flour 

ilesmen in southern Texas, died recent- 
\y at a Ceuro hospital, aged 78. 

The Central Oklahoma Milling Co., 

Shawnee, with $100,000 capital stock, has 
‘een incorporated by J. W. Critz and A. 
1). Hunsicker, Shawnee, and W. F. Mc- 
‘iannus, Oklahoma City. 
_ A small mill and grain elevator belong- 
‘ng to George Dawson, Grove, Okla., 
were burned recently. The loss amounts 
'o several thousand dollars. The fire is 
believed to have been incendiary. 

A charter has been granted in Texas 
to the Keystone Mills Co., of Waukegan, 
Montgomery County. The capital stock 
'S $30,000, and the incorporators are B. 
- J. H, Campbell, and S. M. Rag- 
and, 

The Tip Top Milling Co., a trust or- 
ganization, has been formed at George- 
town, Texas, with a capital stock of $90,- 
000, by T. C. Bright, Otto Wernette, Ivy 
Foster, Alfred Schmidt and Gus Zeplin, 
all of Williamson County. The company 


. 
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proposes to erect a flour mill at Taylor, 
Texas. 


The Young Men’s Business League of 
Ballinger, Texas, announces that Ballin- 
ger capital is back of an enterprise to 
erect a flour and feed mill at that place. 
No details of the organization or names 
of stockholders are announced. 


Some 25 representatives of the manu- 
facturers’ division of the Dallas, Texas, 
Chamber of Commerce recently were en- 
tertained by B. R. Neal, local superin- 
tendent of the Stanard-Tilton Co., Joseph 
Brown, vice president, and J. A. Stovall, 
head miller. 


Officials of the Pearlstone Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Dallas, Texas, announced re- 
cently that their new elevator in that 
city would be completed by April 1. The 
elevator is of concrete material, thor- 
oughly fireproof, and, with equipment, 
cost about $105,000. The storage ca- 
pacity is 200,000 bus. 

Officials of the Farmers’ Elevator Co. 
of Kingfisher, the assets of which recent- 
ly were placed in the hands of a receiver, 
hope to effect a reorganization of the 
concern which will result in raising the 
money needed. They have agreed to 
raise the capital stock from $26,000 to 
$75,000. The company operates a small 
flour mill at Kingfisher. 


Jesse Baughman, 76 years old, an early 
day mill operator of Kingfisher, Okla., 
died recently of heart trouble at his 
home in Kingfisher. He was interested 
in the Oklahoma Mill Co., and was presi- 
dent of the Star Mill & Elevator Co., of 
Hennessey; also a stockholder in the 
People’s National Bank, of Kingfisher, 
and one of the county’s wealthiest resi- 
dents. He settled there in 1892. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., April 1.—Mill rep- 
resentatives report business slow in this 
territory. A few look for better pros- 
pects this month. 

Flour prices quoted here by mills, 
basis 98-lb cottons: spring wheat flour, 
95 per cent $8.10@8.50, short patents 
$8.40@9, fancy clears $7@7.20; hard win- 
ter wheat, 95 per cent $6.70@7.25, short 
patents $7.50@7.80, fancy clears $5.80 
@6; soft winter wheat flour, 95 per cent 
$7@7.50, short patent $7.30@7.80, fancy 
clears $5.80@6.30; white corn flour, $1.60 
@1.65 per 100 lbs. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 73c bu, No. 2 
white 73c; oats, No. 2 white, old, 48c; 
No. 3 white, new, 46c; wheat bran, per 
100 Ibs, on track, $1.60. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by local dealers, in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $1.80; grits, fine and coarse, $1.85; 
corn meal, $1.55; corn flour, $1.90. 

Grain inspected since March 1: wheat, 
export 511 cars, local 4; corn, export 
1,178, local 137; oats, export 2, local 132; 
rye, export, 106; barley, export 5, local 5. 
Inspected outward on shipboard: wheat, 
33,000 bus; corn, 305,714; rye, 85,714. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 2,357,000 
bus; corn, 1,738,000; oats, 8,000; barley, 
24,000; rye, 56,000. 

* #* 

J. A. Horney, travelling representa- 
tive of the Century Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, is here. Georce L. Ferry. 





England—Average Wheat Prices 
Average yearly prices for wheat in Eng- 
land, per quarter of 480 Ibs and per bushel 
of 60 Ibs: 


Perqr Per bu Perqr Perbu 

£s £s 4 
1921.. 3 11°11 $2.18 1893..1 6 4 $ .79 
1920..4 0 9 2.42 1892..110 4 .91 
1919..3 12 11 2.18% 1891..117 2 1.11% 
1918..3 12 9 2.18% 1890..11 9 -95% 
1917..3 16 8 2.30 1889..1 9 9 89% 
1916..218 3 1.74% 1888..1 11 10 -96% 
1915..2 13 0 1.59 1887..112 6 98% 
1914..115 1 1.05% 1886..111 1 94% 
1918..111 8 -95 1885..1 12 10 99% 
1912../114 9 1.03% 1884..115 9 1.08% 
a983..2 33 95% 1883..2 1 7 1.26% 
1910..111 8 95 1882..2 56 1 1.36% 
1909..1 1611 1.10% 1881..2 6 4 1.37% 
1908..112 2 96% 1880..2 4 4 1.34% 
1907..110 7 90% 1879..2 3 TO 1.33% 
1906..1 8 4 85 2678..8 6 & 1.41 
ae. 2 8 89% 1877..216 9 1.72% 
1904..1 8 4 85 1876..2 6 2 140% 
1903..1 6 9 80% 1875..2 56 2 1.37% 
1902..1 8 1 84% 1874..215 8 1.69% 
1901..1 6 10 80% 1878..2 18 8 1.76 
1900..1 6 11 80% 1872..217 0 1.72% 
1899..1 6 9 76% %1871..216 8 1.72% 
1898..114 2 1.02% 1870..2 610 1.42% 
1897..110 3 90% 1869..2 8 2 1.46% 
1896..1 6 3 78% 1868..3 3 9 1.93% 
1895..1 3 1 69% 1867..3 4 5 1.95% 
1894..1 211 68% 
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So very little has happened in the flour 
trade this week that it is difficult to see 
any feature in conditions. Prices have 
fluctuated 10@20c, but today they are 
approximately what they were a week 
ago. Buyers have proven that they have 
no intention of taking on large stocks, 
no matter what the market does. The 
price has been “right” several times re- 
cently, but the purchasers know so well 
that, on account of competition, they can 
secure a selling figure near to what they 
think is right, that they hold off till the 
last possible moment before placing an 
order. 

All lines of trade agree that business 
has been very dull this week. The out- 
put of the local mills was curtailed by 
about 2,500 bbls, and the rye flour output 
amounted to only 1,200 bbls. Trade in 
the latter product continues very limit- 
ed, and representatives of outside rye 
mills find their accounts nearly stagnant 
in some cases. Jobbers say that neither 
large nor small bakers are laying in sup- 
plies, and that they themselves are not 
carrying stocks for more than 30 days. 

No export business of importance has 
developed, prices here being somewhat 
out of line, and during the past few 
days even inquiries have been slack. A 
few lots have been worked for Russian 
relief, but aside from this the export 
trade is quiet. Reports as to the secur- 
ability of clears vary. In general it is 
probably correct to say that they are be- 
ing offered with a little more freedom, 
though they are by no means easy to pick 
up in any quantity desired. Prices on 
all grades of clear flour have been hold- 
ing about steady. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $7.70 
@8, standard patent $7.30@7.60, first 
clear $5@5.75; hard winter short patent 
$6.90@7.50, straight $6.50@6.90, first 
clear $4.25@5.50; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.50@6.80, straight $6@6.50, first 
clear $4@5. White rye $5.50@5.75, 
standard $5.25@5.35. 

A fair. business has been turned over 
in semolina, but the bulk of the buying 
was merely of a routine character. The 
range of values is about 20c higher than 
last week. No. 2 is quoted at $6.60@6.90, 
bulk, Chicago, and No. 3 at 20@25c less. 


MILLFEED 


At the end of the week, demand for 
most grades of millfeed is slightly 
stronger than a few days ago, but the 
week as a whole has witnessed a poor 
trade in this class of products. Prices 
are sharply lower on the week, the de- 
cline averaging $1@4. Lots are now sell- 
ing at 50@60c under the market. Buyers 
seem to be waiting for lower prices, and 
are inclined to hold to their bearish 
theories. 

Quotations: spring bran $23 ton, f.o.b., 
Chicago, hard winter the same, and soft 
winter $23.25@23.75; standard middlings 
$24.25@24.75, flour middlings $27@28, 
and red dog $32@33. Very little is being 
done in the heavier feeds. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 40,000 26,000 65 
Last week ........ 40,000 28,500 71 
FeRAF BHO ccccvcsee 26,700 17,500 58 
Two years ago..... 26,700 22,250 83 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


The market has displayed very little 
life or force this week, and aside from 


some intermittent short covering, at- 
tributed to eastern interests, the situa- 
tion has been without strength. Crop 
news of a questionable character received 
the first of the week caused more inter- 
est to be shown in the July and Septem- 
ber deliveries, and a consequent shorten- 
ing of the spread between those two 
months and the May resulted. However, 
the last few days the crop scare has sub- 
sided, and the trade in general is feeling 
bearish. Values advanced 5,@lc on the 
week, and May closed today at $1.31%, 
July at $1.17, and September at $1.10%,. 

Foreign demand for wheat has eased 
off decidedly, Kansas City has a stock of 
9,000,000 bus, congestion has occurred in 
Canada, and the cash situation is weak. 
These, and many others, are given as 
bearish factors. In regard to the latter, 
the Canadian National Railways this week 
ordered embargoes against Fort William 
and Port Arthur, the reason given being 
that there are already 30,000,000 bus 
wheat at those points, and room for no 
more, and that no material relief can be 
effected until the opening of navigation, 
which probably will not be until April 15. 

A local authority points out that dur- 
ing March, April, May and June of last 
year the United States exported 112,- 
000,000 bus wheat, while this year it will 
probably ship less than half that amount. 
He continues: “In view of the fact that 
Gulf wheat is now higher than Argentine 
wheat (the latter, c.i.f., Europe, now be- 
ing quoted at $1.451, bu, compared with 
$1.47, for Gulf wheat, there is little 
chance for any material demand for Gulf 
wheat, and in view of the fact that Gulf 
wheat is quoted only 4c over Chicago 
May, there is little chance for Chicago 
to sell wheat for export.” 

The visible supply of wheat decreased 
1,077,000 bus this week, and the total is 
now 37,102,000 bus, which compares with 
20,761,000 a year ago. Foreign buying of 
wheat was done mostly in Manitobans, 
though export purchases were @#maller 
than they have been recently. 


CASH WHEAT 


The spot market was again very slow, 
due in great part to the lack of good 
milling wheat in the receipts. Neither 
milling nor elevator interests were in- 
clined to become active, and business has 
dragged all the week. One of the local 
mills was out of the market on account 
of the transfer of its business to another 
concern. It is said here that millers are 
finding their best wheat in the Kansas 
City market, and are taking advantage 
of the offerings there. 

Receipts aggregated only 52 cars, com- 
pared with 88 last week, and 218 a year 
ago. In bushels, receipts were 193,000, 
and shipments 207,000. Shipping sales 
totaled about 110,000 bus. Premiums 
were steady, though slightly stronger on 
red winter. Prices were 3,@1%,c up on 
hard winter grades, and 14,¢ lower on red 
winter and spring wheat. 

No. 1 red, at the close, ruled 1@3c over 
May, the same as a week ago; No. 1 
hard winter, 1@2c over May, compared 
with May price to 4c under last week; 
No. 1 northern spring, May price to 5c 
over, the same as a week ago. 


SEYFARTH, MAST & CO. 


William H. Mast, who for the past 15 
years has been connected with the Star 
& Crescent Milling Co., Chicago, most 
of the time in the capacity of city sales- 
man, is now leaving the company to form 
a flour brokerage partnership with Fred 
W. Seyfarth. The firm will be known as 
Seyfarth, Mast & Co., and offices will be 
located at 130 North Wells Street. 

Mr. Mast has long been one of the 
best-known men in the local flour trade, 
and for several years he has held the 
office of president of the Flour Jobbers’ 
Exchange. Mr. Seyfarth has been en- 
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gaged in the flour brokerage business for 
some years. The new partnership was 
established April 1. 

FLOUR CLUBS’ ANNUAL CONVENTION 

The National Federated Flour Clubs 
has chosen the Baltimore Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo., for its annual meeting, to be 
held on June 1. The Hotel Muehlebach 
will be headquarters, but the principal 
meetings will be held in the Baltimore’s 
Elizabethan Room. 

All flour men who are planning to at- 
tend the convention are asked to make 
reservations with George W. Hoyland, 
chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee, who may be addressed at the New 
England Building, Kansas City. 

NOTES 

A Board of Trade membership sold 
today at $6,800, net, to the buyer. 

Chicago bank clearings for March were 
$2,328,000,000, against $2,303,200,000 for 
March, 1921. 

Fred Hall, general manager Falcon 
Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa, was in 
Chicago on March 31. 

E. J. Hoagland, sales manager Mar- 
shall (Minn.) as Co., was here this 
week, calling upon the trade. 

F. R. Warner, representing the Hamm 
Co., Minneapolis, was in this market this 
week, calling on the trade, on his way to 
the East. 

Chicago now has less grain on track 
than at any time since last December. 
On March 29 there were 597 cars, and 
on March $1 608. x 

On March 1, stocks of flour in public 
warehouses in Chicago totaled 43,800 
bbls, compared with 39,200 on March 1, 
and 37,800 on April 1, 1921. 


Fred J. Lingham, vice president Fed- 
eral Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lockport, 
N. Y., was in Chicago on March 25, and 
called at the office of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. 

E. Gonzenbach, president Falls Roller 
Mills Co., Sheboygan Falls, Wis., called 
at this office on March 31. Mr. Gonzen- 
bach felt optimistic about business, and 
said his mill is running full time. 


A report from Decatur, IIl., states that 
the A. E, Staley Mfg. Co. expects to 
close down its corn starch amg today 
for a week or 10 days, according to how 
repairs progress and how orders come in. 


The funeral of William N. Long, for 
many years a member of the Chicago 
Board of ‘Trade, and connected with the 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., was held on March 
29 at the Forest Home chapel. Mr. 
Long died recently in California. 


C. H. Thayer, of C. H. Thayer & Co., 
grain commission, Chicago, on March 28 
was suspended for five years from mem- 
bership on the Board of Trade. The 
charge was that he continued business 
and accepted collateral when he knew he 
was insolvent. 

L. S. Greenwood, of L. S. Greenwood 
& Co., advisory milling engineers and 
mill accountants, of Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago, who has his office in the former 
city, was in Chicago on March 28-29. He, 
with his partner, J. M. Ullman, called 
at this office. 

The Chicago office of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, will be 
moved about May 1 from Room 1413, 
Conway Building, 111 West Washington 
Street, to Rooms 1704-06, the same build- 
ing. C. C. Anthon, Chicago manager, 
says that the telephone number will re- 
main the same. 

W. C. Smith and Fred Cobb, of the 
sales department of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, were here on 
March 28 and 30, respectively. Mr. Smith 
was returning to his territory in Ohio 
after a trip to the mill, and Mr. Cobb 
was returning to Minneapolis from 
Portland, Maine. 

The farm mansion of Arthur W. Cut- 
ten, multimillionaire wheat speculator, 
located near Downers Grove, a suburb 
of Chicago, was invaded on the evening 
of March 27 by nine robbers. Mr. Cut- 
ten and his family were held at bay while 
the bandits escaped with $500 in cash, 
$17,000 worth of jewelry, and nine cases 
of whisky. 

The Board of Trade Fellowship Club 
held its annual election on March 28, and 
Frank Worack, of the Sawers Grain Co., 
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was made president, James Murphy, with 
Shaffer-Stream, vice president, and Wil- 
liam B. Fenton, of A. V. Booth & Co., 
secretary-treasurer. The club is purel 
a fellowship organization, and does muc 
benevolent work among the clerks and 
their dependents. 

James F. Bell, vice president Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, called at 
the local office of his company on March 
29. Guy A. Thomas, director of the 
company, passed through Chicago on 
March 26, on his way to the mill, after 
a holiday spent in Florida. James Quint, 
of the company’s advertising depart- 
ment, also was here this week, on his 
way to Minneapolis from the East. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavuxez, Wis., April 1—While 
fluctuations of cash and option wheat 
prices this week were somewhat narrower 
than customary in recent months, and 
the tendency was upward, flour trade 
was unaffected. The week’s trade was 
of fair volume, and no feature was de- 
veloped to make it stand out above or 
below any other week of the year so far. 
If anything, business was a bit more list- 
less, especially in comparison with the 
semblance of activity noticeable after the 
recent sharp recession of prices. 

Local mills were down this week, they 
again having experienced difficulty in 
procuring the requisite quantities‘of de- 
sirable dark northern wheat. Very little 
wheat is coming to this market, and the 
supply of dark qualities is very scarce. 

The week’s business was about equally 
divided between bakers and the family 
trade. Only the better qualities were 
moving. Bakery business has shown some 
increase. Prices on the better grades 
were firmer and 15@25c higher at the 
week end, in comparison with the close 
last week. Choice city brands of hard 
spring wheat patent were quoted at $8.50 
@8.75, and straight at $7.75@8.10, in 
98-lb cotton sacks. 

The call for clear flour of the better 
grade was improved, due to the require- 
ments of relief bodies, which took most 
of the available supply. This was small, 
however, for miils have little to offer. 
Second clear was less active, and re- 
mained stagnant. Prices were somewhat 
higher, in sympathy with the advance 
in the higher qualities. First clear was 
quoted at $5.25@6.25, and second at $4.25 
@5.25 (nominal), in 98-lb cottons. 

A fair business is reported by local 
jobbers of Kansas patent and standard 
patent. Prices have held fairly firm, and 
while winter wheat advanced more than 
spring, winter flour prices did not take a 
corresponding upward movement. Fancy 
Kansas patent was quoted at $7.40@7.80, 
and standard at $7.10@7.40, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

Rye flour trade is featureless, but the 
weekly volume is fairly well sustained at 
the level of recent weeks. Business is 
limited principally to regular customers, 
the wholesale ~ a trade specializing 
in rye bread taking the larger part of 
offerings. Production by Milwaukee rye 
mills this week was 1,500 bbls; a year 
ago, 2,200. While the net result of the 
week’s activities in cash and option rye 
prices has been a reduction of 3@3%,c 
in samples, flour prices are very little 
lower than a week ago. Pure white was 
quoted at $5.60@6.10, straight at $4.95@ 
5.65, and dark at $3.95@5.10, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Despite a stagnation of domestic de- 
mand, corn millers have been fairly ac- 
tive by reason of purchases by the gov- 
ernment for Russian relief. On ordinary 
export business, local corn mills find that 
competition from South American and 
Egyptian producers is so keen that they 
are hardly able to make any headway. 
Egypt is a rather new interest in the in- 
ternational market, competition from 
which source is exceptionally strong. 
Argentina is offering more and more 
corn, making the situation particularly 
disadvantageous to American interests. 
Domestic consumption apparently is be- 
low normal, judging by the small quanti- 
ty being bought. Prices are easier to 5c 
per 100 lbs lower. Corn flour was quoted 
at $1.60@1.65, corn meal at. $1.55@1.60, 
and corn grits at $1.50@1.55, in 100-lb 
sacks. 

MILLFEED 

Nothing has occurred in the past week 

to give millfeed any support. Values 


have sagged further, due to the falling 
off in demand when a is larger, 
if anything, and while offers are not 
large, they do not elicit a ready response. 
Buyers are demanding concessions and 
are not pressing for quick shipment, al- 
though the bulk of orders is for prompt 
delivery. Even the fact that ‘the spring 
feeding season in the dairying and feed- 
ing territories is at hand does not seem 
to excite unusual interest. 

Bran and middlings are $2 lower than 
a week ago today. Middlings maintain 
a premium of $1@1.50 ton over bran. 
Winter bran ranges 50c@$1 over spring. 
Rye and hominy feed are off 50c@$l 
ton. Red dog, which has held relatively 
strong, has followed the other feeding- 
stuffs in the declining movement and is 
$1 ton lower. Meals are steady to easy. 

Comparison of current prices with 
those in effect a year ago is interesting. 
Last year bran was quoted at $21 per 
ton, against $22@23 today; middlings 
$20, against $24@25; flour middlings $25, 
against $27@28; red dog $28, against 
$32@33.50; rye feed $30, against $22@ 
23; hominy feed $28, against $22.50. 
But while oil meal was held at $43 last 
year, today it commands $54@55. . Cot- 
tonseed meal was $39 a year ago while 
today it is quoted at $48.50. Gluten 
feed today rules at $32.65, and a year 
ago it was $27. 

As the result of the recent sharp buy- 
ing movement, shipments of millfeed 
continue much larger than a year ago. 
This week shipments from Milwaukee 
were 9,346 tons, against 5,488 in the 
same week in 1921; receipts were 510 
tons, against 570 last year. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Capacity Output Per ct. 


This week ........ 16,000 = nanos 

Last week ........ 16,000 3,350 21 
Last year ........-. 24,000 6,435 23 
Two years ago..... 24,000 7,000 29 
Three years ago.... 18,000 12,000 67 
Four years ago.... 16,000 2,200 14 
Five years ago..... 12,000 7,000 69 

NOTES 


A new grain handling concern has been 
incorporated at Antigo, Wis., under the 
name of Bain & Co. The capital stock 
is $10,000, and the incorporators are P. 
L. Bain, M. E. Ginsberg and T. J. John. 

The Kotvis Bros. Co., of Milwaukee, has 
been incorporated, with $65,000 capital 
stock, to manufacture and deal in flour, 
feed and agricultural products of all de- 


scriptions. The incorporators are David 
and Peter Kotvis, and Charles M. Tron- 
sen. 


The Charles A. Krause Milling Co., 
Milwaukee, has acquired the services of 
George H. Harper as representative in 
Maine, northern New Hampshire and 
northern Vermont. Mr. Harper is wide- 
ly known in the feed trade in the New 
England states, having long been con- 
nected with Park & Pollard. 

The Oregon (Wis.) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated, with $7,700 capital 
stock, to take over the flour and feed di- 
vision of the business known as the Ore- 
gon Electric Co. This concern established 
the milling business 20 years ago, and it 
has now grown to proportions’ making it 
desirable to give it a separate entity. 
The incorporators of the new concern 
are J. F. Little, E. F. Kramer, and F. B. 
Cowdry. 

The Horlick Malted Milk Co., Racine, 
Wis., has instituted an action seeking to 
perpetually restrain the Horlick Malt- 
oat Products Co. from using the name 
“Horlick” in the manufacture, sale and 
advertising of any food product contain- 
ing cereals. An accounting for damages 
alleged to have been sustained by the 
plaintiff also is asked. The Maltoat con- 
cern originally was established in Mil- 
waukee, but moved to Racine about two 
years ago. 

J. H. Nye, who died at his home in Su- 
perior last week, was for many years a 
prominent figure in the flour mill and 
elevator industries. Mr. Nye served for 
many years with the E. P. Allis Co., and 
its successor, the Allis-Chalmers Co. -_He 
was born in Madison County, New York, 
in 18389. He went to Superior in 1890 to 
take charge of the construction of three 
flour mills for the Allis interests, and 
since that time made his home in Supe- 
rior, although he was called away for 
long periods at a time to supervise con- 
struction of mills and elevators in New 
York, Buffalo, Minneapolis and in Can- 
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ada. His son, Ray J. Nye, is a former 
speaker of the assembly of the Wiscon- 
sin legislature, and is now serving as a 
member of the state senate. 

L, E, Meyer. 


ALABAMA 

Mosirz, Ata., April 1—Grain dealers 
in this section declare that there are 
three reasons why market conditions dur 
ing the past week have been dull. They 
say that the recent decision in the fa 
mous “long and short haul” case by th 
Interstate Commerce Commission, chang 
ing practically all rail rates, has put 
them in a position where they are unab): 
to quote prices intelligently. Anothe 
reason for the slow market is said to b« 
high prices, especially of millfeed. Th. 
third reason is the terrible condition 0: 
the roads leading to the small cities i) 
the county. During the past week the 
rainfall registered during a three-hour 
period was about five inches. This wa; 
followed by lighter rains, and for sev- 
eral days every road out of the city was 
blocked. In some instances washouts o 
curred. An emergency crew of abou 
200 men is now at work on the road-, 
and it is believed that they will be ii 
fair condition within a few days. Tle 
rail rate decision means an increase «f 
20c bbl on flour. Y 

Travelling salesmen coming into this 
city report that the counties in southern 
Alabama, southern Mississippi and Flor- 
ida are in a better position to overcome 
the general depression than most of th» 
other sections of the South. They sa 
there is more actual business being tran:- 
acted and a better outlook than at an; 
time during the current year. Dealers 
here, however, believe that the best policy 
at this time is to go slowly. They ar: 
buying in small lots, about a carload a! 
a time, and are not allowing themselve. 
to accumulate a surplus. Although i 
was believed that bakers would take ad 
vantage of the low rail rates and pur- 
chase supplies before the new rates went 
into effect, wholesalers report that the 
sales to bakers have not increased ove: 
last week. 

Exports during the past week wer: 
only fair, but it is predicted that thi 
trade will increase materially next week 
Two Cuban grain and flour cargoes ar: 
now being loaded on Munson vessels here 
and two more are scheduled to sail fron 
this port on Friday. 

Flour prices dropped a few cents thi: 
week. Millfeed prices also declined 
Hard winter wheat flour, short patent. 
is selling at $7.50@7.60 bbl; best sof 
winter wheat patent, -$8.25@8.50; yellow 
corn, 77@8lc bu; oats, 48@5le; bran. 
$1.60@1.70 per 100 lbs; shorts, $1.70@ 
1.80. 

Exports during the past week: to Ha 
vana, 3,260 bbls wheat flour in 203-lb 
cottons, 69 tons mixed bran, 1,125 bus 
No. 2 yellow corn, 1,425 bus oats; to 
Matanzas, 1,473 bbls flour, 3,250 bus No. 
2 yellow corn; to Cardenas, 761 bbls 
flour, 1,000 bus corn; to Caibarien, 300 
bbls flour. 





NOTES 


S. P. Fears, marine superintendent o! 
the federal grain supervision department, 
with headquarters at New Orleans, is her: 
to supervise the loading of a cargo o 
85,600 bus corn on the American steame: 
Hastings for Antwerp, Belgium. Th: 
Hastings cargo was the second larg: 
= cargo to pass through this por 

uring the past few weeks, and was se 
cured through the co-operative efforts o 
local business men. Ship operators an 
railroad officials believe that the presenc: 
of Mr. Fears in the port means that th: 
government is interested in Mobile as : 
grain exporting point. 

Action on a resolution introduced be- 
fore the city commission, calling for the 
appointment of a permanent grain in- 
spector in this port, was again postponed 
when the governing body met this week. 
However, the postponement is not be- 
lieved to mean that the matter will be 
dropped, and the commissioners have al- 
ready expressed favor of the appoint- 
ment of an inspector. ‘Fhe postpone- 
ment was asked in order that the city 
attorney might investigate the legal 
phases of the appointment. 

Epmunp A. CHEsTER. 





A general lowering of farm land as- 
sessments has been ordered in Montana. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


PASSING OF THE ANCIENT MILLER OF DALLAS 


Missouri’s Fiddling Miller Comes to the End of His Days in His Home on Indian Creek After 
Seventy-Two Years of Service to His Mill 


For much of the material in this story 
of the life of the gentle old Fiddling 
Miller, the writer is indebted to a sheaf 
of clippings collected over a period of 
many years from Kansas City news- 
papers. 

Stubbins Watts, the ancient miller of 
Dallas, Mo., is dead. March 17, after 
the shadows had lengthened over the mill 
stream and darkness had fallen upon the 
mill, the soul of the “Fiddling Miller of 
Dallas” took its flight from the sturd 
body which for 84 years it had animated. 
Next day a little procession of relatives, 
neighbors and the friends of years fol- 
lowed the simple casket from the home 
near the mill to the neighborhood ceme- 
tery, where, in the quiet of a spring aft- 
ernoon, the mortal part of the old miller 
was laid to rest, a few miles from the 
spot where for more than threescore 
years he, as his father before him, took 
an honest toll for grinding an honest 
yrist. 

The old mill on Indian Creek, 12 miles 
from what now is Kansas City, antedates 
hy many years any absolute record of 
the settlement of this community. Be- 
fore Kansas City was dreamed of, be- 
fore Westport Landing became a trad- 
ing point and Independence the principal 
river port at the big bend of the Mis- 
souri, the mill at Dallas was built, and 


for more than 90 years it has been in’ 


practically continuous operation. It was 
old when the traffic of the Santa Fe 
‘Trail moved along the main road a few 
miles from its doors, the rush of gold 
seekers of °49 flowed and ebbed, the 
strife of contending armies swept the 
country about it in the evil days of the 
Civil War when it lay in the heart of 
the district of Quantrell and guerrilla 
warfare and when Order No. 11 was 
not a half-forgotten page of history, but 
a vital thing of hatred and fear. Later, 
the beaten army of Price, turned back 
in the single great battle of the West, 
fought over the hills of what now is 
Kansas City, rushed in panic by the mill, 
nor stopped until its shattered columns 
were safe in the knobs of the Ozarks. 
Later came the railroads and the 
hridging of the Missouri at a point a 
few miles north of the old mill. The 
wn at the landing, impeded in its 
srowth by the storm of war, began its 
teady march backward from the levee, 
at first to climb the hills and then to lay 
them waste in order that a Drove city 
uight rear itself in pomp and pride of 
command over the new empire of the 
Southwest. A half century, hardly more 
than half the life of the old‘ mill, and 
although the city sweeping onward has 
not yet encompassed the mill and the 
inillstream, the suburban dweller now 
motors past it to his home, and the 


smoke pall from tall chimneys lies just _ 


over the hilltops to the north. There a 
half score great modern flour mills are 
‘urning out a hundred cars of flour a 
cay. In the little valley, there still is 
‘rist to be ground and the 90-year-old 
inill is aetively in the service of the 
“eighborhood and of the passers-by. 


THE STURDY OLD MILL 


With reasonable historical accuracy, 
nforced perhaps by equally reliable tra- 
vlition, the Indian Creek mill dates from 
‘830, in which year it was built by 
ohn Fitzhugh. Walnut and white oak 
cams, hand-hewn from trees felled on 
the site, are its timbers. Hand split and 
dz trimmed boards cover the framework, 
hickory pins serving instead of nails. 
save for minor efliitions through the 
ears and modest repairs from time to 
‘ime, the mill building is apparently much 
“Ss it was when built almost a century 
igo. Within, some of what is evidently 
the original simple machinery also re- 
nains. Millstones and their housing have 
occasionally been replaced, and a score 
or more of years ago the original wooden 
overshot wheel gave place to a modern 
turbine. Otherwise, the mill is as it 
stood in the wilderness, with the occa- 





By RosBert E. STERLING 


sional settler’s clearing in the valleys 
about it, Shawnee Mission its nearest 
neighbor, the river landing 20 miles away 
its only contact with civilization, and, to 
the west, the unknown country of the 
Indian tribes. 


THE WATTS ANCESTRY 


Twenty years after the building of the 
mill, in the spring of 1850, Anthony B. 
Watts, father of Stubbins Watts, came 
west from St. Charles County, Missouri, 
with his wife and family, and bought the 
Indian Creek mill. Anthony B. Watts 
was proud of his ancestry, as were his 
son and -grandson after him and his 
great-grandchildren. His father, Samuel 
Watts, had come to America from 
France as a volunteer with La Fayette, 
and had fought through the Revolution. 
Several times wounded, he won glory 
and honor in the service, and when peace 
came to the country he settled in Caro- 
lina. Later he moved to Kentucky, 
where Anthony B. and other sons and 
daughters were born. Anthony B. Watts, 
grown to manhood, joined the Lewis and 
Clark expedition up the Missouri River 
and into the Pacific Northwest. Return- 
ing, he settled in St. Charles County, 
where he married Sallie Dodson, a grand- 
daughter of Daniel Boone. Stubbins 
Watts was not lacking in pride of his 
descent from the sturdy old Kentucky 
pioneer. 

He was 12 years old when his father, 
shifting first from shoe making to farm- 
ing and then to milling, came to western 
Missouri and bought the mill; and from 
that day to the day of his death Stubbins 
Watts was, save for a short time as a 
prairie freighter and the four years of 
the Civil War, rarely outside the hearing 
of the wheels of the mill. On the death 
of his father, he, as heir to the property, 
simply continued the business as before, 
just as today his son will continue to 
run the mill as did father and grand- 
father. 


AS FREIGHTER AND SOLDIER 


The earliest interruption to Stubbins 
Watts’s activities as a miller was when, 
as a lad just old enough to drive a yoke 
of oxen, he hired to Majors, Russell & 
Waddell, freighters, and made the trip 
many times from Westport Banding to 
New Mexico over the Santa Fe Trail. 
A few years later, in 1861, he enlisted in 
the cause of the Confederacy. As a 
soldier he fought in the West under 
General Sterling Price, and later, after 
being sent with re-enforcements in a 


fruitless attempt to relieve General John- 
son at Shiloh, he was in important en- 
gagements at Corinth, Kenesaw Moun- 
tain, Atlanta, and numerous lesser bat- 
tles. Captured by Union forces, he was 
taken first to Fort Gibson and later to 
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sn te 4 
“The Fiddling Miller of Dallas” 
—Courtesy of the Kansas City Star. 


Chicago, where he was exchanged. Im- 
mediately he re-entered the service, and 
continued with the Confederate forces 
until the end of the war. 

Returning to Missouri, Mr. Watts re- 
sumed the operation of his mill. In the 
early seventies, he “took a partner in 
business” in the person of Nancy Cath- 
erine Grimsley, who looked after his 
house and lent a helping hand at the 
mill as well. A few months later they 
were married. Three children born to 
them survive, Edgar B. Watts, his fa- 
ther’s successor in running the mill, an- 
other son and a daughter, both residents 
of Kansas City. Mrs. Watts, 13 years 
younger than her husband, is also living. 

While. Stubbins Watts was not given 
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to selfanalysis and certainly had no 
defined philosophy of life, he knew, val- 
ued and enjoyed to full measure its sim- 
pler pleasures. He greatly liked to re- 
call earlier days of dancing and merry 
making, and, while he did not follow and 
certainly did not hold with modern 
ideas, he had no prejudices and was not 
set up. 

“Whisky,” he is quoted as saying some 
years ago before amendment times, “was 
40 cents a gallon back in the old days. 
That was for the best whisky; Indian 
whisky was 30 cents. Now they make 
you pay $3 for poor stuff,—taking away 
$2.60 from a man every time he lays in 
some.” 

Dancing he held to be one of life’s 
greatest joys, perhaps as an echo of 
his love for the violin. From his youth 
he was devoted to music, and for many 
years he claimed the unchallenged cham- 
pionship of the neighborhood. He had 
been, according to Mrs. Watts, in 16 
championship “fiddling” contests at Kan- 
sas City, Excelsior Springs and Leaven- 
worth, and only once had he failed to 
win the prize. “That time,” she ex- 
plained, “he dropped his fiddle and bruk 
a 

In the days when, according to Mr. 
Watts, they danced all night around 
Christmas and all day and night too on 
the Fourth of July, there were seven fid- 
dlers who played at the big celebrations, 
two Stewarts, two McPhersons, two Mc- 
Kinneys and himself, and they spelled 
each other so all would be able to take 
their turn at dancing. 

“A fiddler,’ he insisted, “likes to 
dance, the same as anybody else.” 


HIS FIDDLING REPERTOIRE 


Gradually, as his fiddling associates 
dropped off one by one, his own fame 
increased until as “The Fiddling Miller 
of Dallas” he gained more than neighbor- 
hood fame. He had, too, definite ideas 
on melody and the philosophy of fid- 
dling. When, a number of years ago, 
arrangements were being made for the 
old settlers’ picnic, William Johnson, son 
of the founder of Shawnee Mission, in- 
sisted that if Watts were to play the 
old tunes he had to guarantee in ad- 
vance that he would pat his foot and 
that he would play “Leather Britches.” 

“Why,” said he, “you can’t play the 
fiddle without you tap your foot and I 
ain’t never failed to play ‘Leather 
Britches’ yet.” 

“Leather Britches” was but one of the 
old favorites of the days when fiddling 
was real fiddling. There was “Tbe Irish 
Washerwoman,” and “Come Give the 
Fiddler a Dram,” and “Fork o’ Deer,” 
which had to do with the escape of 
Johnnie Reb from his Yankee pursuers. 
There was also “Turkey in the Straw,” 
“Money Musk,” “The Arkansaw Travel- 
ler,” “The Mississippi Sawyer,” “Haste 
to the Wedding,” and “Riding on a 
Rail.” Some had words and some had 





The Old Mill at Dallas, Mo. 
—Courtesy of the 


Kansas City Star. 
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none, and of some which had verses the 
words were but half remembered. As 
for “Leather Britches,” it had plenty of 
verses, most of which did not stick in 
memory. One stanza went: 


“Leather britches, full o’ stitches, 
Leather britches buttoned on; 
My wife kicked me out of bed 
Because I had my britches on.” 


A newspaper visitor one time won- 
dered if Mr. Watts had ever heard any 
right good foreign fiddling. He hadn't, 
but his son Edgar had once heard a fid- 
dier with Primrose & Dockstader who 
certainly could make a fiddle squeal. 

“Squealin’ ain’t music,” criticized the 
father, “I’d just as soon listen to an 
old sow stuck under a fence as to one 
of these squealin’ fiddlers.” 

Edgar’s ideas on fiddling could, under 
no circumstances, amount to much, for it 
was Edgar who once broke the old mill- 
er’s pet fiddle. The boys just got to 
racketing around the kitchen one day 
and broke it. 

“Us boys,” said Edgar, “shore felt 
cheap when we found out that we’d bruk 
paw’s fiddle.” 

At one time, on the authority of Mrs. 
Watts, the old man used to be a ventrilo- 
quist and have other showman’s tricks, 
but in later years he became too stiff in 
his joints to do much performing of that 
kind. He played pieces occasionally, but 
most of his fiddling was by way of remi- 
niscence of younger and sprightlier days. 


HIS PRIDE IN HIS WHISKERS 


But fiddling of some sort he kept up 
until a very few years before his death,— 
fiddling and tending the mill. His beard, 
too, was more or | ae a matter of care 
and attention. It was long, to his waist, 
although as it grayed into white it had 
lost in both volume and length. Earlier 
pictures proved its beauty when in its 
brunette prime. The mustaches had bet- 
ter held their own, and continued always 
a source of pride and comfort to their 
owner. With Mr. Watts the matter of 
mustache and flowing beard was merely 
a part of the simplicity of his life, not 
to be yielded to the dictates of fashion 
any more than that in his mill he should 
displace the ancient buhrs, which had 
served him well, in favor of the more 
modern roller mills. 

He took, indeed, much the same pride 
in his whiskers as in his simple music or 
in the fact that many city people drove 
out to his mill to get real old-time 
water-ground meal. For meal is and has 
been the principal product of the old 
mill for many years. Wheat grinding 
gradually fell away, except for a some- 
what recent revival when an enterprising 
baker in the city sought to capitalize the 
old mill’s fine reputation by engaging its 
owner to grind whole wheat meal to be 
used in producing a fancy loaf of bread 
for his fashionable faddist trade who 
read silly books on diet and seek to make 
up for late hours and lack of exercise by 
putting trick foods into their sorely tried 
stomachs. 


TIME TAKES NO TOLL OF THE MILL 


All of this the old miller took as it 
came, quite in the same matter of fact 
and uniformly courteous way he accept- 
ed the visits of the thousands who 
through the years had driven out to the 
old mill. Twenty years and more ago, 
before the time of motor cars, a picnic 
on Indian Creek was a day’s adventure 
to be started on with a good team early 
in the morning, the return journey to be 
pe on in the early twilight. Today the 
old mill is just beyond the suburbs, to be 
reached in half an hour by motor. But 
old Stubbins Watts, as he stood out on 
the mill dam and shouted across the 
stream to visitors a quarter of a century 
ago, was to all appearances very little 
different from the white bearded old man 
who met visitors at his door or peered 
out of the mill window in more recent 
years, 

And the old mill, now deserted by the 
old miller after nearly threescore and 
ten years of service to it, is changed al- 
most not at all. Set low on the gra 
rocks, its weather-beaten sides, wit 
some of the old clapboards missing here 
and there, are barely distinguishable 
from the rocks themselves. The ledge 


of gray stone which forms the principal 
part of the dam is changed not at all in 
the 25 years of the writer’s recollection, 
if, indeed, it be much changed from the 


day 92 years ago when its builder laid 
the sills to bear the building which, 
merged now almost into the creek bank 
itself, has outlived three generations of 
men. 

And, even now, the passing of the mill- 
er does not mean the passing of the mill. 
Edgar B. Watts, grandson of Anthony 
B. Watts and son of “The Fiddling Mill- 
er,” continues the business, of which he 
has for many years been active manager. 
Himself nearing 50, he learned running 
the mill from his father and will, no 
doubt, run it as well. Whether he will 
equal his father’s record in length of 
service can only be told by another gen- 
eration. That, perhaps, will depend up- 
on the years given to him, for, so far as 
the old mill is concerned, unless some day 
overtaken by the fate of the one horse 
shay, it looks capable of outlasting at 
least the present century. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., April 1.—Conditions 
surrounding the milling trade continue 
rather unsatisfactory, according to re- 
ports from the big millers in this terri- 
tory. The trade is badly scattered, oy 
say, and nobody seems to have muc 
confidence in the market. Prices are on 
a very much closer margin than they 
have been before in some time. Despite 
the fact that not much new business is 
developing, all of the big mills here are 
still running on full time. 

Millfeeds show some weakness, and 
sales this week have been rather light. 
The movement of wheat to this market 
has been very moderate in the last week, 
and the demand has been sufficient to 
absorb the offerings. Not very much 
choice milling wheat has been coming in. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, representing 
a weekly capacity of 18,900 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
THE WOO cc ccccccscousess 20,328 *107 
eee yee ee 20,908 *111 
We GE 66a 8 0:08-008:860050% 13,686 57 
Were Wee GS ccs cecccas 10,240 42 


*Mills running Sunday. 
WARNING AS TO NEW RATES 

In a letter to members of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange, under date of March 
27, John A. Kuhn, traffic manager of the 
exchange, says: “We have cautioned 
members on several occasions about ad- 
vances in rates effective April 1 to New 
Orleans, Memphis and other Mississippi 
valley points. We now have the new 
tariffs, which increase the rate to Mem- 
phis proper on coarse grain to 241/,,c and 
to New Orleans, domestic, to 431,c, and 
while this department has asked the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to sus- 
pend these tariffs on the ground that the 
advances in rates were authorized from 
St. Louis only, we are without advice 
up to the present time as to what will 
be done. If we are not advised by 
March $1 that the tariffs will be suspend- 
ed, it means the advanced rates will take 
effect. This advice to you is a precau- 
tionary measure, and the suggestion is 
made that the safest way is to make your 
prices f.o.b. here.” 


NOTES 


Frank Mead, representing the Merriam 
Commission Co., of Omaha, at Norfolk, 
Neb., has installed a complete radio re- 
ceiving outfit in his office, and is getting 
daily market reports, bids, etc., by wire- 
less telephone. 

A. E. Conners, secretary of the Maney 
Milling Co., is on a three weeks’ trip, 
during which he will visit St. Louis, 
Memphis, Nashville, Chattanooga, Co- 
lumbus, Atlanta, Birmingham, Mobile, 
New Orleans and Vicksburg. 

Governor McKelvie, of Nebraska, is 
not in sympathy with any programme 
for fixing prices on farm products or 
any other products. “What the business 
of the country needs most now, and this 
includes the farmer, is to be let alone a 
while, so that the natural laws of econ- 
omy may operate untrammeled,” he said 
in a letter to Benjamin C. Marsh, reply- 
ing to the latter’s request that the gov- 
ernor recommend to Nebraska’s congress- 
men legislation that is intended to fix 
prices on agricultural products. 

Lerch Leste, 
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WIDENING FLOUR CLUBS’ SCOPE 


The action taken this week by the 
Flour Trade Association of St. Louis in 
disapproving the proposed increase of 
the minimum dues of the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs from $50 to $100 and 
in its stead advocating the lowering of 
this figure to $25, although approving 
the increase of the per capita dues from 
50c to $1, is not the result of a selfish 
motive on the part of the local club, 
which for over a year has been paying to 
the national organization more than re- 
quired of it according to the constitution 
of the Federated Clubs, but rather the 
expression of a desire on the part of 
the St. Louis club to see the scope of the 
national institution widened and strength- 
ened. 

Undoubtedly there are many markets 
in this country possessed of sufficient 
flour dealers to warrant the formation of 
a flour club, but lacking in financial abil- 
ity to meet a payment of $50, and most 
certainly not $100, annually. The thought 
of the St. Louis club is that the lowering 
of the minimum dues to the national or- 
ganization will facilitate the formation 
of many more local clubs, which in turn 
will contribute to the funds of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs, and that 
the increase of the per capita dues to $1 
will place the financial responsibility 
more justly where it belongs. 

Unquestionably the greater the mem- 
bership of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs the more power and influence will 
it wield for the improvement of the 
business it represents. It appears al- 
most impossible to achieve this greater 
power by placing a more pronounced ob- 
stacle before the smaller clubs, which 
must be looked to as the source of the 
increasing*strength. It is that reasoning 
which prompted the Flour Trade Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis to take the before 
mentioned action, which it firmly be- 
lieves, if adopted by the national body, 
will result in greater membership for the 
National Federated Flour Clubs. 


THE FLOUR MARKET 


What has been said in this column dur- 
ing the last several weeks regarding the 
local milling situation might well be re- 
peated without further comment, for con- 
ditions remain uniformly dull, and there 
are very few indications for a pronounced 
change in the near future. 

What domestic sales are made are 
widely scattered, and only for small 
amounts. Inquiries frequently are for 
mixed cars, and buyers as a rule, with 
the exception of the larger interests, are 
afraid to purchase in car lots. Some 
mills are quoting at dangerously low 
figures, and this is making it extremely 
difficult for an adequate price to be ob- 
tained. 

The bakery trade has shown a marked 
decrease of late in the volume of its 
sales, despite a tendency toward lower 
prices, and this in turn is having a bad 
effect upon the milling industry. The 
few bakers who have purchased ahead 
state that they could well do without 
some of the purchases which they have 
made, as far as the actual need of the 
flour is concerned. 

Little, if any, improvement is to be 
seen in the export trade. Some inquiries 
from abroad were received by local flour 
exporters this week and, although there 
was a Slight indication of a greater will- 
ingness to meet the price of the seller, 
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the difference in opinion is still sufficient- 
ly great to prevent any active business 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $7.75@8.10 per 110 
Ibs, jute, St. Louis; ‘standard patent 
$7.30@7.50, first clear $5@5.50; hard 
winter short patent $7@7.30, straight 
$6.40@6.80, first clear $4.50@5; soft win- 
ter short patent $6.75@7.25, straight »6 
@6.50, first clear $4.50@5. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed is quiet and generally stea:(y. 
Offerings are light, in keeping with ‘ie 
demand. Very little change has occurred 
in the status of bran, but shorts seemed 
to be in slightly better inquiry the laticr 
part of the week. With the opening up 
of pastures, country buyers are not ‘n- 
clined to purchase millfeed in any qu: n- 
tities except at extremely low prices, 
which the offerings do not warrant. 
Hard winter bran is quoted at $23@ 24 
ton, soft winter bran at $24@25, and 
gray shorts at $28@29. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
. 2. Saar res 20,600 ‘1 
|... Seeieeieerrc ere S 
ATS Pere 24,600 : 
DUO SORTS BOO 00 ov ciesees 20,200 0 


Output of outside mills, with a week!y 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 


ME ee pees ewer ed 39,900 
MEE oe to tieve eesatees 42,900 
3 YPrererrretrr tas 
BWO FORTE. OHO occ cccccsccs 38,100 


MAY REORGANIZE TEMTOR COMPANY 


A “protective committee” of the Tem- 
tor Corn & Fruit Products Co., St. Louis, 
recently sent a notice to holders of class 
A stock of the company, in which it was 
stated that: “Principally on account of 
the extremely low prices for glucose aiid 
its products which have prevailed during 
the past year, and of the necessity of 
liquidating a slowly moving inventory 
acquired or contracted for at much hig! 
er prices, the combined operations of tlic 
company and of the Best-Clymer Mfy 
Co. have shown heavy losses resulting i: 
a heavy increase in the company’s in- 
debtedness. 

“It is reported to the committee that 
the combined current indebtedness of tic 
Temtor company and its affiliated coi- 
pany, the Best-Clymer Co., is approxi- 
mately $2,578,000, and that the combine: 
current assets of both companies are a})- 
proximately $1,886,000. There is a first 
mortgage of $1,500,000 on the glucose 
plant situated at Granite City, IIl., and 
other physical assets of the Temtor Corn 
& Fruit Products Co., the bonds being 
additionally secured by pledge of a nol 
of the Best-Clymer Co. for $1,000,000 
and all of the common stock of the! 
company. 

“Unless a plan of reorganization 
worked out which takes care of the cur- 
rent indebtedness and provides a su’)- 
stantial amount of new working capit«!, 
it is likely that creditors will force * 
liquidation,. with consequent loss to the 
stockholders.” 

The plant of the Temtor Corn & Fruit 
Products Co., at Granite City, IIl., ws 
closed this week. 


NOTES 
M. J. O’Brien, millers’ agent, Chicag”. 
called at this office on March 29. 
G. A. Baker, Illinois representative 0! 


the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansa- 
City, called at this office today. 


The Mississippi state senate recent) 
passed the Bledsoe co-operative market- 


ing bill, authorizing the formation of as- 
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sociations of producers of agricultural 
products. 

The Eureka (Mo.) Co-operative Eleva- 
tor and Warehouse Association has been 
formed, with $50,000 capital stock. 

The Columbia (Mo.) Warehouse As- 
sociation was recently incorporated for 
$15,000, with U. C. Crane as president. 

Vv. L. Lavery, Illinois representative 
of the Williamson Milling Co., Clay Cen- 
ter, Kansas, was in St. Louis yesterday. 

The old Meridian (Miss.) Board of 
Trade has been reorganized under the 
name of the Meridian Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal $1.40 
@1.50, cream meal $1.50@1.60, grits and 
hominy $1.70@1.80. 

Louis J. Jones, St. Louis, sales man- 
ager for the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
was recently elected president of the 
Missouri Athletic Club. 

A farmers’ organization at Crystal 
Springs, Miss. is planning to build and 
operate a mixed feed manufacturing 
plant at that place in the near future. 

John C. Elliott, of the Elmore-Schultz 
Grain Co., St. Louis, is an applicant for 
membership in the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange on transfer of certificate from 
W. C. Stith. 

The Producers’ Elevator & Exchange 
Co. was recently organized at Paris, Mo., 
with $20,000 capital. The company will 
engage in the shipping of grain and other 
agricultural products. 

Peter Derlien, sales manager of the 
Arnold-Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, 
Kansas, spent several days in St. Louis 
this week on his way home from a trip 
through the central states. 

Arrangements have been made where- 
by the federal government will in all 
probability lease its army base ware- 
houses at New Orleans to the board of 
port commissioners of that city. 


Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $6@6.20, standard 
patent $5.80@5.95, straight $5.30@5.50, 
pure dark $4@4.15, rye meal $4.70@4.80. 


Charles A. Winter, who represented 
Goffe & Carkener, Kansas City grain 
merchants, in the St. Louis market for 
some time, has succeeded B. J. McCauley 
in the St. Louis office of the Armour 
Grain Co, 

The Flour Trade Association contrib- 
uted over 125 bbls of flour to the local 
committee of the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee in the recent campaign 
for flour in behalf of the famine districts 
of Russia. 

Regular train service will be resumed 
on the Missouri & North Arkansas Rail- 
road soon after April 10, according to 
an announcement by the attorney for the 
new company which will undertake the 
operation of the road. , 


Announcement has been made that the 
flour mill operated at Clarksdale, Miss., 
during the war will again be in operation 
within 30 days under the name of the 
Sunflower Roller Mills. ‘Fhe machiner 
of the old plant is now being overhauled. 


According to the monthly statement of 
August Rump, flour inspector of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange, 19,831 bbls 
of flour were inspected in this market 
in March. Flour stocks now on hand 
total 2,940 bbls, compared with 65,000 
a month ago and 62,700 on April 1, 1921. 


A license to broadcast market reports 
by rsdiophone has been granted to the 
St. Louis University. The St. Louis and 
Chic:zo grain and live stock market re- 
port. will be sent out daily by the uni- 
versiiy as soon as official notice of the 
granting of the license has been received. 


The Mississippi River Commission will 
hold its spring session on board the 
steamer Mississippi, at St. Louis, April 
10. An inspection trip from St. Louis to 
New Orleans will be made, and hearings 
Will be held at points en route on mat- 
ters connected with the improvement of 
the river, 

Dr. George T. Moore, director of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis, in 
4 recent bulletin dealing with the longev- 
ity of seeds declared that stories of seeds 
germinatin when 2,000 years old are 
myths” and “fables.” He stated that 
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the longest apparently authenticated life 
in seed is 150 years. 

Arrangements are rapidly being com- 
pleted for the first annual convention of 
the Missouri Soft Wheat Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, which will be held at the Plant- 
ers’ Hotel, St. Louis, on April 18. On 
the following day the Missouri Grain 
Dealers’ Association will hold its annual 
meeting at the same place. 


H. G. Chalkley, president of the Ameri- 
can Rice Growers’ Association, recently 
issued a statement showing the associa- 
tion’s estimate of rice on hand in the 
United States at this time. The state- 
ment indicated that only 245,000 bbls of 
rice are in the farmers’ hands, and that 
ee total in the United States is 2,956,000 

Is. 


The United States Shipping Board 
quotes 25c per 100 lbs on flour from New 
Orleans to Puerto, Mexico, via the New 
York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co. or the 
Munson Steamship Co., sailing advice 
upon application, according to an an- 
nouncement made this week by Charles 
Rippon, traffic commissioner of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange. 


The Schwartz Bros. Feed Co. St. 
Louis, composed of Stephen and Samuel 
Schwartz, has purchased the elevator and 
hay warehouse formerly owned by the 
Saeger estate. The plant was formerly 
occupied by J. R. Lacy & Co., a feed 
concern, the good-will of which was pur- 
chased. by the Schwartz brothers. The 
building is equipped to handle and re- 
claim 40,000 bus grain. 

Goods will now be received at the 
wharves of the New Orleans dock board 
for 10 days before the arrival of the 
vessel on which the cargo will be shipped, 


’ according to a rule adopted at a recent 


meeting of the board. This ruling gives 
shippers an advantage of three days, for 
under the old rule goods would not be 
received without charge at the docks for 
more than seven days prior to the arrival 
of the ship. 

Immediate exploitation of Mexican 
trade by American capitalists who can 
afford to expend a reasonable amount of 
money for survey and investigation work 
was advocated by Alvin Hovey-King, 
commercial attaché of the American em- 
bassy at Mexico City, who is on his way 
to that city from New York, in an ad- 
dress before the foreign trade bureau of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce this 
week. 

The secretary’s office of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange is in receipt of ad- 
vice from the American trade commis- 
sioner at Madrid, Spain, indicating that 
an increase in the Spanish import duty 
on wheat from 10 to 14 pesetas per bu 
may be expected within a week. Changes 
on Spanish import duties usually exempt 
shipments en route, on or before the date 
of the decree, or covered by a through 
bill of lading viséed by a Spanish consul. 


Freight carrying facilities on the Mis- 
sissippi River will be augmented some 
time during April by the commissionin 
of a fleet of four government constru 
ed towboats and 19 barges, now assem- 
bled in St. Louis awaiting formal re- 
lease by the Secretary of War to private 
operators. Theodore Brent, manager of 
the federal barge line, opposed the boats 
being turned over to private interests, on 
the ground that the government barge 
line needed all the business on the river 
for the present. 

The following flour mills and allied 
companies have made reservations for 
the First National Food Show, to be held 
at the Coliseum in St. Louis, April 3-8: 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Fleischmann Co., Papendick 
Bakery Co., American Baking Co,, Lentz 
Bros. Baking Co., Iten Biscuit Co., Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., Washburn-Crosby 
Milling Co., Union Biscuit Co., Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., Nafziger Baking Co. 
and Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 





United Kingd J y Imports 
Imports of wheat-flour and grain into the 
United Kingdom in January, 1922 and 1921, 
as officially reported (000’s omitted): 





-——1922———, 1 -—1921—7 

From From 

Total U.S. Total U.S. 

Flour, bbis..... 521 190 490 118 
Wheat, bus.... 9,332 5,529 6,982 3,328 
Corn, bus...... 4,437 2,371 3,783 372 
Barley, bus.... 1,193 677 2,308 1,664 
Oats, bus...... 2,103 377 1,948 185 
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New York, N. Y., April 1—Good news 
continues to come from the West and 
Middle West, and it is having a cheerful 
influence upon the financial community. 
Business men of broad vision realize that 
in the last analysis real wealth comes 
from the ground. The banks are receiv- 
ing payment in whole or in part for 
loans which a few months ago were 
classed as “frozen credits,’ and which 
were in unprecedented volume. This ac- 
count has been greatly reduced, and 
there is no doubt that it will disclose a 
very much smaller loss ratio than was 
expected one year ago. The situation in 
this respect is highly reassuring and 
means more than the mere repayment of 
the loans concerned. Prosperity of the 
farming classes has directly to do with 
the development of the country’s pur- 
chasing power and the building up of 
satisfactory credit balances at the large 
reserve centers. 


THE WALL STREET ADVANCE 


Stock exchange prices invariably re- 
flect future business conditions. So many 
stocks are making new high records these 
days as to indicate that the upbidding 
of prices is based on sound grounds in- 
stead of upon an insecure speculative de- 
mand. Much of the buying has been of 
the downright investment order, and re- 
flects an inclination on the part of many 
people to strengthen their buying power 
by insuring for themselves a high income 
return from whatever surplus earnings 
they have to invest. Wall Street has sel- 
dom had such an extraordinary bond 
market as has developed within the last 
six months. Many thousand investors 
have been sending orders to Wall Street 
for securities which will be lodged in 
safe deposit boxes and kept there in- 
definitely for income producing purposes. 


AMERICAN BOND MARKET 


The United States is developing the 
best organized bond market in the world, 
and, while enormous aggregate invest- 
ments have been made, there are still 
ample funds which have not yet been 
permanently employed. It is this vast 
unemployed fund which the bankers rely 
upon in financing the restoration require- 
ments of Europe. More foreign loans 
are in process of negotiation, and the 
probabilities are that a huge additional 
sum could be advantageously employed 
in the bond market through the offering 
of high grade foreign government bonds 
and notes. 

Besides the requirements of foreign 
governments, there is also a large buy- 
ing power which can be appealed to suc- 
cessfully in the near future. Bond houses 
and banks have done an extraordinary 
business of late in supplying individual 
investors with income producing securi- 
ties. 

THE COAL STRIKE 


It is significant that Wall Street should 
have witnessed such a price advance in 
the face of the very complicated coal 
strike situation. The feeling is gaining 
ground that the disturbance, whatever it 
is, will not be of long duration. On the 
other hand, it is realized that nobody can 
tell how long the struggle will last, or 
just what further concessions must be 
made to bring about industrial peace.: 

The situation is utterly unlike that en- 
countered in 1902, when the inactivity of 
anthracite miners precipitated such a 
coal shortage as to force President 
Roosevelt to take a hand. Much has 
happened to change industrial conditions 
since then, and, while there are great dif- 
ficulties in the way of bringing about an 
early peace, the fact is that leaders on 
both sides will be glad to reach an 
equitable adjustment as soon as this is 
possible. Coal comes about as near be- 
ing a primary requirement -as anything 


else in this land of changing tempera- 
tures. 

As soon as it is announced that a set- 
tlement has been reached and that the 
miners will continue for two years at 
least under the new wage agreement, it 
is probable that there will be increased 
strength shown in stock market and 
bond market affairs. While the strike 
talk has not in itself caused serious dis- 
turbance, the uncertainty of fuel prices 
and the possible difficulty of obtaining 
needed supplies later on has injected a 
good deal of uncertainty in the situation. 

It is not believed that anything will be 
done to increase the price of coal for 
the consumer. On the contrary, the feel- 
ing is gaining ground that the price of 
the household sizes will decline sufficient- 
ly to compel the public to provide in 
advance for some or all of its future 
fuel requirements. 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT PURCHASES 


Many of the railroads will have to give 
out immense orders for cars and equip- 
ment. A Wall Street estimate indicates 
that 40,000 freight cars must be pro- 
vided before the close of the year. The 
orders may far exceed that total, al- 
though it is not known just yet what 
the railroads will do about adding to 
their equipment supply. The season is 
near, however, when the great systems 
must give out large orders for the equip- 
ment and rolling stock which are so bad- 
ly needed in a year of expanding busi- 
ness. 

The railroads have urgent need of bet- 
ter facilities, for only 28,000 freight cars 
were ordered during the entire 12 months 
of 1921. There is an inconvenient short- 
age, therefore, which might prove seri- 
ously embarrassing should the companies 
encounter a period of heavily increased 


traffic. An immense amount of new busi- 
ness for the railroads is expected,to de- 
velop by the time that the next harvest 


is completed. 


GROUNDS FOR OPTIMISM 


The total of car loadings for the first 
three weeks of March showed an increase 
for the year of 17 per cent, as against 
an 8 per cent gain during the entire 
month of February. It is estimated that 
the steel trade is engaged now to the ex- 
tent of 65 per cent of capacity, which 
compares with 35 or 40 per cent one 
year ago. It is believed that new busi- 
ness booked during March was the larg- 
est since last July or August. There is 
a definitely better tone to sentiment, and 
while business men are not deceiving 
themselves into thinking that all is clear 
sailing ahead, there is a well-defined idea 
that the country is headed for better 
times and that there will be a resump- 
tion of industrial activity on a. large 
scale before many months have elapsed. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26, 1921, to March 18, 1922 (000’s omitted): 


1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 

Flour production, bblis— 
March 123-18 ..... 00. 2,136 
June 26-March 18.... 95,845 
Flour, July 1- 

March 18, bbis— 
Exports 
Imports 
Wheat, June 26- 

March 18, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .663,000 629,000 712,707 


2,121 1,926 
78,913 103,528 


11,487 


13,646 
1,173 72 


BRD occ devcesecece 179,800 220,595 95,649 
Imports .cccccccvccces 8,600 42,880 4,440 
Ground by mills...... 431,300 355,113 480,763 
Wheat stocks, 

March 18, bus— 
At terminals ........ 42,111 26,400 50,319 


At country elevators, 


mills and in transit. 53,189 145,768 128,311 
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United States or Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department, 


Contents of this publication are protected 


by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller, 
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The import flour trade is practically 
at a standstill. With falling wheat 
prices it is difficult to get buyers to take 
an interest in spot parcels or for for- 
ward delivery, although Bg ew are 
ver sssseaaii compared with wheat, 
and importers and holders are still will- 
ing to take less money than now asked 
by millers. Bakers have been loaded up 
by home millers at low prices, and have 
enough to meet their requirements for 
the next two or three weeks, so will not 
purchase until compelled to do so. 

The advance in prices during the past 
two months has not been responded to by 
buyers of flour on this side, and all along 
there has been an air of nervousness, It 
is believed that very little flour has been 
purchased for shipment, and that in the 
near future there should be a premium 
on spot flour as against the forward, 
which at the present time is not the case. 

Arrivals of flour were very small this 
week, and consisted principally of Ca- 
nadian qualities, with a few thousand 
bags from the United States. These 
small arrivals, however, did not disturb 
buyers, but they went quickly into con- 
sumption, as they were mostly cheap 
purchases of a few weeks ago. 

The home millers decided to reduce 
their price this week 2s per sack, and are 
as oaary to deliver a straight run to the 

aker at 51s. This now makes this arti- 
cle 8s dearer than the lowest point at 
which it was sold some two months ago. 

Canadian export flour of ordinary 

uality has been offered at 44s, c.i.f., and 
the better grades at 45s, which is 2s per 
sack lower than a week ago, but at this 
price there is no response from buyers. 
Minneapolis export ape are offered 
at 48s, and Minneapolis low grade at 30s, 
both cif. Kansas exports are 47s 6d, 
and clears 42s, c.i.f. Argentine low grade 
has been offered at £12 ton, but with 
— little response, and sellers are now 
seeking bids at less money. A very good 
French low grade has been sold at 29s, 
c.i.f., for quick shipment. 

Australian flour is still very scarce on 
spot, and is worth 48s per 280 lbs, ex- 
granary, but there are some vessels due 
in London this month and there are sell- 
ers at Is 6d per sack below this price. 
The value for March/April shipment is 
43s, c.i.f., but this is principally re- 
sellers’ price, as the offers direct from 
the mills are 44s, c.i.f. 

English country flour is weak and 
there are sellers of a straight run at 
44s, which is 2s below the price asked a 
week ago. Home millers are quoting 
51s, delivered to the baker, for a straight 
run, which is equal to 49s 3d, net, at the 
mill, 

WHEAT 


The wheat market has been extremely 
weak, with prices for all descriptions 
lower, and there would appear to no 
buyers in the market. Millers are takin 
no interest in wheat at the moment, | 
this is what may be expected, as they 
have bought sufficient to meet their re- 
quirements for the next few weeks. No. 
1 northern Manitoba, which a week ago 
was selling at 63s 6d for March ey 
is now only worth 61s; for April/May 
shipment, sales have been made at 58s, 


c.f. Plate wheat on passage is offered 
at 55s, and it is reported that sales were 
made today at 53s 6d for forward ship- 
ment. Australian wheat can be pur- 
chased at 55s, vessels on passage and for 
forward shipment. English native wheat 
has been sold at 56s, which is 3s cheaper 
than last week. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal remains fairly steady, but the 
demand is not all that might be ex- 
pected at this time of the year. Forward 
offers for both oatmeal and rolled oats 
are inclined to advance, but buyers do 
not respond, and resellers are in the mar- 
ket willing to take a profit on their for- 
mer purchases. Midlothian remains at 
50s per 280 lbs, and Aberdeen at 45s, 
both ex-granary. American is 44s, ex- 
ste the c.i.f. price being 42s for for- 
ward delivery. 

Rolled oats are valued on spot at 46s 
per 280 lbs, ex-granary, and the c.i.f. 
price forward is 44s. 


MILLFEED 
There is a pressure to sell bran, and 
the value is not more than £8 per ton, 
ex-mill, but middlings are unchanged 
from last week, and are quoted at £8 
5s, ex-mill. 
LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 
The following are the imports into 
London during the week ending March 
14, 1922, in 140-lb bags: 


From New Orleans per ss. Cliffwood— 


Triumph ...... 1,000 Success ....... 500 
Dynamite ..... 1,500 
From New Orleans per ss. Argalia— 
WES BEGETS oc cccivcocccvctscvessqeccoesice 500 
From New York per ss. Maine— 
Gold Medal ... 3,000 Citation ....... 1,000 


From St. John per ss. Canadian Trapper— 


Almeda ....... 600 Maitland ...... 2,000 
Signal ....cceee 1,000 Forest City .... 3,000 
From New York per ss. Verbania— 
Aragain ....... 2,000 Gold Star ..... 1,000 
BVIBCOP occcces 5,000 Carnation ..... 500 
RUBE cccocccs 3,000 Cream of the 
GHUEe +200 6tees 500 Wet cccccce 1,000 
From West St. John per ss. Batsford— 
Silver Lining .. 250 Regal ......... 600 
AVOCA ..ceseees 250 Golden Crust .. 1,000 
Stupendous .... 1,000 Famous ....... 2,000 
Honest John .. 700 Glenora ....... 2,000 
PO eee 8,700 Warrior ....... 1,428 
Exhibition .... 60 Manitoba ...... 1,000 


0 
Canada’s King. 3,000 
AMENDMENT OF BREAD ACTS 


A bill has been introduced into Parlia- 
ment this week for the purpose of 
amending certain enactments and regula- 
tions in regard to the manufacture and 
sale of bread, and also for preventin 
the adulteration of flour and bread. 
Many of the enactments now on the 
statute books are obsolete, and yet of- 
fenses against them are punishable. For 
instance, any one selling selfrising flour 
is liable to a penalty ranging from about 
£5 to £20, it being an offense under the 
old acts to put any ingredient or mix- 
ture whatsoever into wheat flour. 

The bill is the outcome of the millers, 
through their association, declining to 
provide on the proposed national flour 
sale note a clause of declaration of 
purity. 

BRITISH INDUSTRIAL TROUBLES 


A dispute has arisen in the engineering 
industry over a question of overtime 
which has resulted in the lock-out of the 
members of one of the engineers’ trade 
unions whereby 250,000 men are thrown 
out of work. The issue, as stated by the 
employers, is a refusal by the trade 
unions to continue the recognition of the 
employers’ right to exercise managerial 
functions in their establishments unless 
with the consent and approval of the 
unions. 

On the other hand, the men claim that 
the so-called “managerial function” 
which they challenge. is the right of the 


employers to determine whether or not 
the men shall work overtime on ordinary 
production work. They are willing to 
work overtime on repairs, break-downs, 
etc., but their argument is that at this 
time of trade depression it is not reason- 
able to compel them to work overtime on 
ordinary productive work instead of em- 
ploying their fellow-workers who are out 
of employment. There is a good deal of 
sense in the latter argument, but under- 
neath it all is a principle for which the 
employers feel they must fight or else 
place themselves entirely under the 
thumb of their shop stewards, for the 
crux really is whether the employer or a 
committee of workmen is to direct opera- 
tions. 

Many conferences have been held, but 
no basis of agreement could be found, 
and the threatened stoppage could not 
be averted. There is a possibility of oth- 
> of the engineering industry 
and also of the shipbuilding industry 
coming out on strike, the latter on the 
question of a reduction in wages. The 
government has been approached with a 
view to bringing about a settlement, but 
there are indications that the struggle 
will be a long one, owing to the condi- 
tion of trade. 

NOTES 


Andrew Law, of Crawford & Law, 
Glasgow, spent a few days in London 
this week. 

William Clark Reid, of McConnell & 
Reid, Glasgow, made a short visit to 
London recently. 

W. R. Clarke, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, returned from an 
extended trip in the Levantine markets 
this week. During his trip he visited 
Greece, Egypt, Constantinople and 
Smyrna. 





SCOTLAND 

The main feature of the market here 
this week is the easing in the price of 
flour. The home millers’ charges are re- 
duced about 3s per sack from last week’s 
quotations, while the imported rates are 
generally about Is less than they were a 
week ago. The explanation of the more 
substantial fall in the case of the home 
flour is that, before this latest turn in 
the market, the imported article was rel- 
atively below wheat parity, so that when 
the price of wheat eased the home -miller 
ye further to go to reflect this easing in 

e market. 

Manitoban, and winters of all kinds 
(American, Canadian, and Australian), 
are the flours most in demand at the mo- 
ment. Like Liverpool and London, our 
stocks here are low. It is known that 
there is a good deal of wheat heading 
for the United Kingdom to await orders, 
but it is believed that in the present cir- 
cumstances London itself could probably 
absorb all these cargoes. 


THE PRICE OF THE LOAF 
The easing in the price of flour is for- 
tunate from both the bakers’ and the 
consumers’ point of view, because other- 
wise the Glasgow master bakers would 
have had the unpleasant task of enw | 
the price of the loaf. It is recognize 
in these days, when the public has be- 
come accustomed to regard the food mar- 
kets as tending downward, that it would 
be difficult to raise the price of such a 
staple as bread. The easing in flour 
costs should enable the bakers to hold 
their hands for a week or so, in order 
better to ascertain the probable future 
course of the markets. 
OATMEAL SITUATION 
Oatmeal is still dull. Farmers were 
inclined to attempt to hold oats for a 
tise, but it is one thing to ask for a 
higher price and another to induce sales 


in a volume worth having. The feeding- 
stuffs market has also taken a dull turn, 
and bran has eased in price. Scotland 
never had a better spring than that so 
far experienced, and there will be pas- 
turing for live stock much earlier thin 
normal, if the weather maintains iis 
present status. 


DEATH OF LEADING BAKER 


The ranks of the big men in the Gl»s- 
gow baking trade have been thinned 
within the last year or two. Willis n 
Beattie and Sir William Bilsland wi °c 
outstanding men in the bread trace. 
Now there has been removed by dea‘h 
Hugh Kennedy Lorimer, managing dir: «- 
tor of the firm of J. & B. Stevenson, w \o0 
have two large bakeries in Glasgow a id 
one in London. Mr. Lorimer died su 1- 
denly last week at the age of 53 yeas. 
The news of his death came as a sho k 
to all his brethren in the baking trace, 
and also to his many friends among te 
flour importers. 

Mr. Lorimer was married to a dau; i- 
ter of John Stevenson, of J. & B. Sti v- 
enson, and came to Glasgow about |5 
years ago. He was born in Canada aid 
spent most of his business life in Phil :- 
delphia, but on the death of John Steve i- 
son he became managing director of tlie 
firm of J. & B. Stevenson. He was al.o 
vice president of the Glasgow Mast:r 
Bakers’ Association, and did his fiill 
share of public work. He was a capal.le 
administrator and a kindly, sympathetic 
friend. 

A SERIOUS LOSS 


There is much regret here in the cv- 
operative flour trade at the sudden dea'h 
in Winnipeg some weeks ago of Geor,ze 
Fisher, the representative there of tlie 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Socieiy, 
which has a considerable tract of land in 
the Canadian West for wheat growing, 
and several grain depots. The Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale Society is tie 
largest miller in Scotland, and its inter- 
ests in Canada, over which Mr. Fishcr 
was in charge, were considerable. 

Mr. Fisher was 15 years in Winnipev. 
Just when death occurred he was 01 
the point of leaving to return to Gla;- 
gow to take up an important post here 
in connection with the society’s flor 
branch. Mr. Alexander, who succeedl 
him in Winnipeg, had only arrived when 
it was his sad duty to attend Mr. Fishes 
funeral as the official representative f 
the society. W. F. Stewart, milling mai- 
ager of the society, who has been ill for 
some time, is now convalescing. 





LIVERPOOL 

There has been a more or less stea:'y 
decline during the past week, owing ‘0 
the sharp break in American quotatioi's, 
but this has been somewhat counteractvd 
by the sudden fall in the rate of ex- 
change. All prices are slightly easier. 

For Manitoba export patents 45s (4, 
c.i.f., March seaboard, has been taken, 
while on spot quotations are much easi°r 
at about 48s 6d. Minneapolis sprig 
patents on spot are quoted at 48s. Ku:i- 
sas patents are easier at 45s, c.i.f., Apiil 
shipment, and on spot 48@50s. Paci.ic 
straights for prompt seaboard are oi- 
fe at 44s, c.i.f. 

For Australians about 41s 6d, c.i.f., is 
quoted, April shipment, and on passag°, 
due beginning of April, 44s, c.i.f. 

It is interesting to note that the qu»- 
tation for wheat, March delivery, in tie 
Liverpool futures market at the begi''- 
ning of last October was 12s 6d per 100 
Ibs. The market steadily dropped uni! 
it reached its lowest level of 9s 10d, to- 
ward the end of November. There was 
a sharp rise at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, followed by a reaction. Since then 
it has steadily advanced, until it reached 
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April 5, 1922 


its highest level, so far, of 12s lld, on 
March 38. 

The demand for home milled flour has 
been slow the past week, and prices are 
9s lower for all grades. Some of the 
home mills are running on short time, as 
bakers are buying very little, expecting 
a further decline, owing to the fall in 
wheat. The latest bulletin of the board 
of agriculture on the United Kingdom 
crop is that the plant is healthy and 
promises well, Prices are quoted as fol- 
lows: bakers, 49s; straight run, 51s; pat- 
ents, 53s. 

There have been practically no in- 
quiries for American and Canadian sec- 
ond clears. Prices are out of line, and 
stocks still fairly good. For Plate low 
grades £9 10s, c.i.f., per ton, was bid for 
March shipment, but sellers were firm at 
£10, and eventually this price was paid. 
There is a distinctly better inquiry for 
this flour, as the price compares very 
favorably with American and Canadian 
low grades, 

MILLFEED 

Mill offals are somewhat easier, but 
are in only moderate demand, thirds be- 
ing quoted at £7 10s, with bran at £7 
15s. There were no inquiries for Ameri- 
can linseed cake, but bids were invited of 
£15 for March/April shipment. English 
linseed cake is somewhat easier, and 
quoted at £15 10s, immediate delivery. 
For cottonseed meal 50 per cent sellers 
are asking £13 15s, c.i.f., for March 
shipment, and afloat £13 2s 6d. The 
surprising difference in these prices is 
due to the advance in ocean freights. 


IRELAND 
Somewhat weaker cables all round and 


a feeling of dullness have had the effect - 


of completely putting an end to any dis- 
position to operate in flour on a general 
scale. Any trading done has been con- 
fined to small lots for immediate delivery, 
by people who refused to follow the re- 
cent firmness and are pursuing a hand- 
to-mouth policy. Manitobans are down 
ls per sack on the week, and it would 
be possible to buy one of the best export 
patents at 46s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
47s, Dublin, for March shipment. Others 
a shade below the best are around 45s. 
Mills are showing more anxiety to sell 
than a week ago, and in one instance 
counter offers were asked for. 

Very little if any business has been 
doue in the forward position. On spot, 
importers have been anxious to dispose 
of anything they have, yy mom d as most 
of the flour on sale had been secured at 
low prices. Spot price for good export 
patent grade is about 47s, landed, and 
for secondary grade 46s, which is 3s 
below shipment prices. 

Minneapolis flours have been sparingly 
offvred, except one brand, which is quot- 
ed at about 48s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
48s 6d, Dublin, but this flour could be 
secured from resellers at 49s, Full landed 
terms. Other Minneapolis flours are out 
of line. 

‘Lhe home millers are very busy deliv- 
eri against contracts, but new business 
is difficult to find in bakers flour, as im- 
porters who have any at old prices are 
Willing to undersell the home miller, and 
the latter will not reduce until he is in 
mo. need of business. Soft winters have 
bec weak and cables fully 1s lower on 
the eek, and millers are anxious to sell 
at -iywhere near present quotations. 

against last week’s quotations 48s, 
net, cit, is now quoted, and in one 
case 46s 6d would be accepted, but to 
conpete against home millers 43s would 
be .carer the mark. Canadian soft win- 
ter: are now 49s, net, c.i.f., either port, 
fo: medium class patents. Australian 
floccs have been much more freely of- 
fered, and could be bought for March 
sh ‘ment at 45s, net, c.i.f., either port, 
an for February lots probably 43s 
Would be accepted. Trading generally 
in ‘his class of flour this season has been 
confined to small lots. 


OATMEAL 
Oatmeal has been much firmer, not so 
much due to any great increase in the 
consumptive demand as to a little firmer 
fecling regarding oats. With American 
quotations dearer, the idea is gaining 
ground that the advance has come to 
Stay, and importers who were sellers a 
week ago have either put up their prices 
or withdrawn. 
Another factor is the advance in the 
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price of Scotch oatmeal, and some in- 
quiries have recently been made as to the 
possibility of Scotland buying Irish flake, 
owing to the scarcity of the home prod- 
uct. Irish flake of the best quality is 
still quoted at 54s per 280 lbs, full de- 
livered terms, and other sorts at 50s. 

American is 46@47s, net, c.if., Bel- 
fast, according to quality, and 47@49s, 
net, c.i.f., Dublin, for March or April 
seaboard shipment, but business is almost 
at a standstill, as buyers will not operate 
forward at present, and are looking to 
importers to keep them going. Cana- 
dian is firm, and is still a little above 
American in most cases. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals are firm, without any ad- 
vance in price. Best broad white bran 
is 5s easier at £11 per ton, ex-mill, bags 
included, but other sorts have main- 
tained their price at £10 15s for ordinary 
good make, full delivered terms. For 
secondary and fine broken sorts, £10 5s 
@£10 10s is about the limit. 

Linseed cakes are in good demand. 
The principal trade in the north of Ire- 
land is confined to imported, which are 
firmly held at £16-per ton, full landed 
terms. All c.i.f. quotations are firm at 
£15@16, either port. Decorticated. cot- 
ton cakes are making £15@16 for home 
made, ex-mill. Meal is very firm and 
dearer on spot, owing to the lightness of 
arrivals. Good quality analysis, 50 per 
cent oil and albuminoids, is worth £14 
per ton. 

Indian meal is now £10 10s per ton, 
with a weaker tone, and the flaked va- 
riety is £11 15s. The general tone of 
the maize market is much quieter. 





GEORGIA 


Artanta, Ga., April 1.—Flour prices 
this week have been very irregular, due 
to new mills entering into this market 
and offering rather freely at varied 
prices. While quotations have been some 
inducement to stock up, trade demand 
has been rather poor and uncertain, and 
the volume of business comparatively 
small. 

Excessive rains over most of the west- 
ern, central and eastern portions of the 
state have handicapped general business 
and are holding back farm work. 

Wheat millfeed prices are lower, due 
to a number of mills resuming operations 
and free offerings on a market already 
narrow and dull. ’ 

Hominy feed is moving very slowly. 
Beet pulp made a good advance, due to 
its scarcity and a fair demand from the 
dairy trade, which has grown rapidly in 
this section as a result of farmers get- 
ting away from cotton and the boll 
weevil. 

Cottonseed meal prices remained steady 
to strong, but the movement has been 
narrow. Stocks are light, and reserves 
at mills are small. 

Hay receipts continue light. Only 30 
cars, all grades, reached this market this 
week, Excessive rains have handicapped 
shipments from farms. 

J. Hore TicNer. 





Argentina—Exports 


Exports of flour and grain from Argentina 
between Jan. 1 and Feb. 23, 1922 and 1921: 


1922 1921 
DOE, DEED sé ccwe cwonsas 95,066 14,515 
Weeet, BED oc. .ccccccees 23,666,986 7,420,006 
eres ere 6,152,426 3,672,672 
Cs CUD evvccnccescecs 12,000,846 13,172,692 


vosbeeres 4,763,789 6,422,771 


Flaxseed, bus 


Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 


1918......46. 1,396,069 





oa tess 
Exports of grain from Argentina, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
1921...... 62,512 111,187 63,094 27,177 
BPRS. voces 184,600 172,538 39,883 28,286 
>! Sa 119,578 74,804 383,023 22,830 
ee 107,510 20,402 15,642 36,659 
| | ae 32,943 28,228 6,607 18,683 
BORG cc ccce 84,321 118,140 25,192 65,421 
>| eee 92,172 173,223 38,658 40,898 
A9B6...058 36,028 139,451 33,131 24,426 
2928... .006 103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 
1913...... 96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
|) eae 83,896 4,928 16,369 35,259 
| ee 69,142 104,727 28,812 26,599 
1909...... 92,263 89,499 34,928 29,049 
1908...... 183,441 67,390 41,558 30,360 
1907...... 98,392 60,262 30,066 9,936 
1906...... 82,501 106,046 21,106 3,588 
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20,000,000 VISIBLE JULY 1 


So much bullish dope, based upon the 
statistical position of wheat in the Unit- 
ed States and the close adjustment of 
the world’s supply and requirements, has 
been given out that perhaps it might be 
well to present the subject from another 
angle. A central states miller, who is to 
be made the goat in this instance and is 
unwilling to be quoted by name, gives it 
as his deliberate opinion that the visible 
supply of wheat in the United States on 
July 1 will not be less than twenty mil- 
lion bushels. That is quite a definite 
statement, and leaves no doubt as to his 
position. He makes no prophecy as to 
the price. 

Attention is called to the following 
items in support of this position: farm 
reserves as published by the government; 
Canadian stocks and the probability that 
the movement of wheat will be from Can- 
ada, rather than from the United States, 
after the opening of navigation, there- 
by conserving our own supplies; the large 
amount of wheat on ocean passage, re- 
ported March 27 at sixty-six million bush- 
els, which will go a long way in taking 
care of the diminished European de- 
mand; the milling, industrial and eco- 
nomic situation, with no evidence at pres- 
ent of any acceleration-.in the milling 
business; the slow disappearance of 
wheat and decline in the visible supply, 
of which seventeen million must be used 
before the mark of twenty million is 
reached; the comparatively light export 
movement for some time past, and the 
improbability that foreigners will stand 
for much of an advance at the end of a 
crop; the fact that there remain but 
three months till harvest. 

The miller in question claims that the 
government figures have been proven to 
be all wrong, quite unreliable and mis- 
leading, both as to supplies and con- 
sumption, and that the domestic con- 
sumption of flour has been running much 
below normal, possibly at the rate of 
one hundred million bushels a year less 
than the 5.3 bushels per capita, which is 
the normal figure ordinarily used; that 
the actual production of flour in the 
United States for the first six months of 
the crop, by Russell’s figures, was 70,- 
420,000 barrels, as compared with 56,- 
600,000 for the same peried in 1921 and 
74,335,000 in*1919, which was the year 
of greatest production in the United 
States. In other words, while domestic 
consumption has been running light and 
domestic stocks are far from heavy, the 
country actually produced the first six 
months of the crop within four million 
barrels of its greatest production. 

He sees no evidence of other than 
hand-to-mouth buying.of flour for the 
balance of the crop, and-contends that 
people are not likely to be thrown into a 
panic about stocks, with a new crop so 
near at hand. Incidentally, although 
there has been some improvement in the 
bakery situation recently, he calls atten- 
tion to the fact that bakers have been 
complaining for some time that their 
business was hardly better than fifty per 
cent of normal, and that this decrease in 
bakers’ business does not seem to be off- 
set by a corresponding increase in fam- 
ily trade. 

This miller does not attempt to back 
up his position with any array of sta- 
tistics. He frankly throws all present 
statistics into the discard as an unsafe 
guide. Most millers will agree with him 
in the points he makes, whether they ac- 





cept his conclusions or not. Short crops 
have very long tails, an aphorism of the 
trade, and one is reminded of the story 
of the learned professor, who had dem- 
onstrated irrefutably that the wheat crop 
of a certain year would be exhausted and 
an acute shortage exist, and then backed 
up his conclusions, scientifically and 
mathematically arrived at, by speculation 
in the market. When he subsequently 
went broke, he arrived at the further 
conclusion that there were three kinds of 
liars,—just plain, ordinary, rather harm- 
less liars, damned liars, and statistics, the 
worst liar of all. Never in the history 
of our present system of statistical rec- 
ords have they been so discredited and 
so useless as a guide to the probable 
trend of the market. 


THE WEEK'S MILLING 


Nothing particularly favorable can be 
said about the milling situation this week. 
Business is very quiet. One of the To- 
ledo mills was down all the week. One 
miller reported sales in excess of output, 
included in which were 1,500 bbls for 
export. None of the others did any 
export business. Practically all of the 
mills of this section are running 50 per 
cent or less of capacity. ‘It is impossible 
to accumulate any considerable volume 
of orders ahead; enough to operate at 
half capacity for two or three weeks is 
about the limit. This keeps the mills 
dependent upon daily and weekly sales 
to maintain even the present rate of 
operation. 

There seems to be considerable busi- 
ness to be had in the South and South- 
east if the millers were willing to adopt 
the practice more generally of selling on 
open terms. However, this business is 
regarded as too hazardous, and these 
terms are given only in exceptional in- 
stances. Every little while one hears 
fresh stories of losses incurred by mills 
which have sold on open account or con- 
signment, constituting an effective warn- 
ing against the practice. Many millers 
have let their stocks of wheat run un- 
usually low. The movement is light, but 
they do not need much wheat. Some 
are keeping their stocks half hedged and 
half long. There is some speculation as 
to whether a squeeze may develop in the 
May future. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.38 for 
No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
March 31. Soft winter wheat standard 
patent flour was quoted at $6.60@6.75 
bbl, local springs $7.50@7.60, and local 
Kansas $7.20, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft 
winter wheat bran, mixed feed and mid- 
dlings were all quoted at the same price, 
$30, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Feed is not 
quite so ready of sale as formerly, and is 
softening in price, in spite of reduced 
output. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
i reer er ri 15,900 33 
Last week ......csecceseee 19,700 41 
a” PPP reree creer 17,400 36 
we FOOTE OHO ..cccccceces 9,050 19 
Three years ago ........... 38,830 81 


CENTRAL STATES MILIS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 


No. Capacity Output Pct. 
This week ...... 20 138,000 50,265 36 
Last week ...... 17 109,860 47,908 43 
VOOPr GBH ccccccs 24 151,860 51,242 33% 
Two years ago... 13 96,960 31,640 32 
COOMBS MILL SOLD 
The plant of the William A. Coombs 


Milling Co., Coldwater, Mich., was sold 
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at bankrupt sale March 25 for $26,500 
to George A. Amendt, of the Amendt 
Millin .» Monroe, Mich. The elevator 
at Vicksburg was bought on a contract 
for $10,000, and there was $7,000 owing 
on same. The Wasepi elevator had a 
claim of $1,000 against it, and that was 
considered all that it was worth. 

The claims against the company to- 
taled about $400,000, of which about one 
third was held by the Amendt Millin 
Co., Monroe. Assets had been apprais 
at $65,000, including the elevators at 
Vicksburg and Wasepi. It is said that 
about five cents on the dollar will be 
paid, that the “B” mill will be operated 
on rye and the “A” mill will not be op- 
erated at all. The above statement is 
not authoritative, but is based on the 
only information available at this time. 


NOTES 


H. M. Pinnick, formerly with the New- 
ton Milling & Elevator Co., is now rep- 
resenting the Fairchild Milling Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, in Ohio. 

Louis A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, has returned from a visit to 
Florida and to Hot Springs, Ark. A. 
Mennel is now at Hot Springs. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., Toledo, has returned from a 
two weeks’ visit to southeastern and 
southern markets. 

Among representatives of outside mills 
visiting Toledo this week were W. B. 
Emery, Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., 
W. K. Algire, Commander Mill Co., Min- 
neapolis, H. L. Simmons, Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, and H. W. 
Welton, Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association will be held at the 
Deshler Hotel, Columbus, April 18-19, 
and Secretary Tanner is making an ef- 
fort to round up a large attendance by 
offering an attractive programme and 
prizes to the local having the largest 
number of members present. A recep- 
tion committee of millers has been ap- 
pointed. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp., April 1.—Opera- 
tions of flour mills in Indiana ranged 
from one third to one half of their ca- 
pacity this week. No improvement in 
demand was reported. Buyers came into 
the market for only small quantities, and 
displayed little confidence in the future 
outlook. 

Shipping directions are not coming in 
very promptly. Bakers and retail gro- 
cers who deal directly with the con- 
suming public do not show as much opti- 
mism as bankers believe is justified. ‘The 
coming of a nation-wide strike in coal 
mining has caused considerable appre- 
hension as to the future. All in all, it 
has been a slow week. 

Flour prices show a firmer undertone, 
with asking prices 25c bbl higher on all 
grades of patents. Soft winters, stand- 
ard to short, are offered for shipment in 
car lots at $6.50@7.50 bbl, f.o.b., Indian- 
apolis. Hard winter patents, standard to 
short, are priced at $7.25@8.25, and 
spring patents are available at $7.50@ 
8.50. All quotations are on a 98-lb cot- 
ton basis. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills in Indianapolis, with 
a weekly capacity of 22,800 bbls, and in- 
spections of grain and stocks in store, 
in bushels, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported -to The 
Northwestern Miller for the week ended 
April 1: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
0 eee ee ee 8,200 36 
BE EEL, 6,6 40.65 005.00 000010 7,800 34 
MO OOO cccccecrecccssccs 6,385 28 
Two years ago ..... tS re 7,866 34 
Stocks in store, April 1.............- 23,800 


In Out 

ME elon db 6 shade Was Ee 27,000 3,000 
GE ee Sec cece weseweseee 176,000 68,000 
6 Gia on tb <2 604 00,0008 158,000 144,000 
Di pm ttestbasiansteahsie v, 1 a eke 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats 

April 1, 1922 ..... 140,500 401,000 324,000 
April 2, 1921 ..... 91,280 463,360 339,420 
April 3, 1920 ..... 282,842 616,340 70,570 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products are in slow demand. 
Much of the decline in buying is attrib- 
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uted to the general economic uncertainty. 
Quotations show no change from last 
week. Grits are offered for shipment in 
car lots at. $1.90 per 100 Ibs, sacked, 
f.o.b., Indianapolis, meal at $1.85, hominy 
at $1.95, hominy flakes at $2.80, cerealine 
at $2.50, and corn flour at $2. 


MILLFEED 


Sales of millfeed are limited. Quota- 
tions are unchanged, with bran offered 
at $26@31 ton, sacked, f.o.b., Indianap- 
olis, mixed feed at the same level, and 
middlings at $83@34. Hominy feed is 
available at $23, bulk, and $24.50, sacked. 


NOTES 


William Ashba, Delphi, Ind., has sold 
his bakery to Heffleng Bros. 

The Taggart Baking Co., of Indian- 
apolis, which recently won the Harry M. 
Freer trophy for superior bread, placed 
the silver cup on display in this city this 
week, 

The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
of Kansas, has qualified to do business 
in Indiana. F. D. Gardner & Co., of 
Indianapolis, have been named as its 
agents. ' 

Alfred Leisey, a baker of Elwood, 
Ind., was held up by two unidentified 
men, robbed of a small amount of 
money, = of his clothing and shoes, 
and marched to his home in his under- 
garments. 

The City Baking Co., Indianapolis, will 
open its new plant next week for the in- 
spection of the public. The concern, 
which operates a large number of motor 
delivery trucks and retails directly to 
consumers, is one of the largest in the 
state. 

The Clinton County (Ind.) Farmers’ 
Co-operative Elevator & Mercantile Co., 
with headquarters at Frankfort, has been 
incorporated, with $25,000 capital stock, 
the purpose being to operate grain ele- 
vators. David F. Maish, Epsie C. Fisher 
and William O. Reddick are the direc- 
tors. 

A man, posing as the representative of 
a system of bakeries operating in In- 
dianapolis, swindled Albert Starkey, of 
this city, when he obtained $40 from him 
this week. The swindler, who gave the 
name of Brown, promised Starkey a job 
on condition that he give him the money 
as a cash bond. On inquiry Starkey 
found that officials of the bakery system 
knew nothing of the man. 

James L. Armstrong, 49 years old, man- 
ager of the New Albany (Ind.) Milling 


Co., died of heart disease, Sunday night, - 


March 26, at his home. He was the son 
of Thomas W. Armstrong, formerly 
mayor of New Albany, who also is dead. 
Besides his widow, Mr. Armstrong is sur- 
vived by his mother and two sisters. He 
was a member of the Benevolent Protec- 
tive Order of Elks, the Kiwanis Club, 
the New Albany Chamber of Commerce 
and the Presbyterian Church. 


Epwarp H. Zieoner. 


NASHVILLE 


NasHvitte, Tenn., April 1—Demand 
for flour from the Southeast the past 
week has been extremely light. As a 
result of decreased sales of flour, run- 
ning time is being curtailed, and unless 
there is improvement the average pro- 
duction may go below 50 per cent of 
capacity next week. 

Flour prices have been slightly easier, 
with quotations at the close of the week 
substantially as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $7.75@8.15; 
standard or regular patent, $7.15@7.50; 
straight patent, $6.50@7; first clears, $5 
@5.50. 

Rehandlers report little demand for 
Minnesota and Kansas flours. Prices: 
spring wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, de- 
livered at Nashville, $8.25@8.75; hard 
winter wheat patent, $7.25@7.75. 

Wheat movement has been light, with 
mills receiving shipments from the West 
for current operations. No. 2 red wheat, 
with bill, is quoted at $1.50 bu, Nashville. 

Millfeed has an easier tone, with light 
demand. Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-Ib bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$26@29; standard middlings or shorts, 
$30@33. 

Corn meal shows little change, with 
dull demand. Prices: bolted meal, in 
sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River 


points, $1.35@1.40; unbolted meal, $1.30 
@1.35. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 207,570 104,726 . 
Last week ....... 195,570 100,304 51.3 
ee Se oe vepers 181,170 60,707 33.5 
Two years ago.... 234,690 99,700 42.4 
Three years ago.. 188,490 98,565 52.2 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Aprill March 25 
Wee, Bebe ..ccccccccces 48,000 45,600 
Wheat, BUD .ccccccceses 218,000 215,000 
GO, BD oc ccvccdccces 105,000 127,000 
GEER, BUR cc cccccccccese 436,000 480,000 


NOTES 


Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
this week, 137 cars. 

The farm bureau at Augusta, Ga., has 
approved a plan to establish a flour, corn 
and feed mill, promoted by W. M. Nixon. 

A company is being organized at At- 
tala, Ala., to acquire the Brown corn 
mills. The plan is to convert the plant 
into a 100-bbl flour mill. 

The Denmark (S. C.) Milling Co. is 
having a building erected for a 50-bbl 
flour mill and 30-ton feed mill, and hopes 
to be in operation before the new crop 
begins moving. 

George E. Bennie has been elected 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Nashville, and W. R. Manier, Sr., 
has been re-elected secretary. Mr. Ben- 
nie succeeds Vernon S. Tupper, general 
manager of the Nashville Roller Mills, 
who served a term as head of the com- 
mercial body with eminent success. 

Joun Lerrrr. 





VIRGINIA 


Norrotk, Va., April 1.—The flour mar- 
ket has been marking time this week, 
with buyers inclined to take on only such 
stocks as are needed immediately. Buy- 
ers believe prices will work lower, while 
the mills and their representatives are 
advising purchases now on the probabil- 
ity of a higher market between this time 
and the arrival of the new crop. Quota- 
tions this week for best soft winter pat- 
ents ranged $6.90@7.45, standard patents 
$6.35@6.75. Kansas patents were higher 
at $7.45@8.25, and northwestern springs 
$7.90@8.25, with advertised brands 50@ 
75c more. 

Feed prices have declined consider- 
ably, and little activity in the trade has 
been apparent. Bran is quoted at $31@ 
31.50 ton, standard middlings $82@33, 
fancy flour middlings $35@36, and red 
dog $40@41. 


FREIGHT RATES CAMPAIGN 


A committee of three from the Nor- 
folk Grain and Feed Dealers’ Associa- 
tion has been named to co-operate with 
similar committees from Richmond, Roa- 
noke, Lynchburg and other cities of this 
state in a concerted movement on the 
part of Virginia grain and feed men to 
bring about a revision of freight rates 
to cut down the unfavorable differentials 
which apply to this section as against 
southeastern territory. The movement 
has been entered into this week by rep- 
resentative millers, brokers and whole- 
salers throughout the state. 

Benjamin Metzger, manager of the 
Norfolk Feed Milling Co., W. C. Scott, 
grain and flour broker, and W. J. Smith- 
wick, manager of D. P. Reid & Sons, 
grain and feed dealers, compose the 
Norfolk committee which has been em- 
powered to take whatever action is nec- 
essary to provide for this city’s co-opera- 
tion in the rate fight. They have ar- 
ranged to employ an expert rate attor- 
ney to work up their case and present it 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Another object of the movement is to 
so adjust rates as to remove what are 
termed ludicrous discrepancies in freight 
charges. In some instances it is possible 
to ship commodities from the producing 
territory through Virginia cities to points 
as far as 100 miles beyond at a lower 
rate than shipment to the cities through 
which they pass in this state. In other 
instances, carloads of flour shipped from 
the mills have a lower rate than the same 
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flour shipped to points 50 miles from 
Virginia consignments. 
COAST-TO-COAST FLOUR RATE 


The flour trade has been much con- 
cerned over the announcement of a cut 


of 40 per cent in the coast-to-coast rate 


on flour put into effect by steamship 
lines, and dealers here believe this wil! 
permit west coast millers to compete in 
this market. 

The new rate is contingent for a mini- 
mum cargo of 750 tons by a single ship- 
per on a single vessel, and while it is not 
thought likely that any dealer here would 
handle flour in such quantities, the opin- 
ion is expressed that the mills themselves 
will ship flour here on consignment. Pa- 
cific Coast millers have made inquiries 
here recently in an effort to encouraye 
wholesalers in Virginia and adjacent 
states to take advantage of the new rate, 
which is effective only to May 15, but will 
be extended if business makes it neces- 
sary, it is said. 

Local officials of the Atlantic, Gulf & 
Pacific Steamship Co., which maintains 
cargo service between Hampton Roacs 
and the Pacific Coast, said that the mini- 
mum clause would mitigate to some ex- 
tent against movement of this flour. P.- 
cific Coast flour has not sold here readily 
in-the past, although large quantitics 
were shipped through this port for ex- 
port shortly after the war. 


EXPORT FLOUR MOVEMENT 


Movement of flour for export through 
Hampton Roads has picked up within tlie 
last 10 days, a total of 14,500 98-lb sacks 
having been loaded here this week fer 
Ireland and England. The steamer Coc'- 
leda loaded 3,000 sacks for Belfast and 
Avonmouth and the steamer Kastalia 
took on 11,500 for Avonmouth and Glas- 
gow. The sudden revival of flour shi)- 
ments here is attributable to the fact that 
for the last few months tramp steame's 
have not been available for this service, 
and in the regular trade the rate from 
New Orleans and other Gulf ports is 
lower than from Hampton Roads. 


JosepH A. Leste. 





EVANSVILLE 


EvansvittE, Inp., April 1—Most of 
the Evansville mills report conditions 
over the week unimproved, with orders 
of small volume to meet current nee«s 
coming in slowly. The mills, however. 
are working about the usual number of 
hours each week. Some foreign buying 
is reported by the Igleheart mill, which 
has orders ahead for 120 days, running 
at full time. 

Flour quotations for the week en, 
based f.o.b., Evansville, in 98-lb sacks, 
carload lots: best patents, $7.50@7.7); 
straights, $6.50@7.35; first clears, $5( 
6; seconds, $4.75@5.25. 

Millfeed is still in good demand, with 
all orders filled to date. Quotations, 
based f.o.b., Evansville, in 100-lb sacks, 
carload lots: bran, $29; mixed feed, $30; 
shorts, $30. 

: NOTES 

John L. Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
who has been spending the winter «t 
Pasadena, Cal., will return home Apvil 
10, much improved in health. 

Early in the week a second carload «f 
flour, estimated weight 100,000 lbs, will 
be shipped to the starving Russians in 
the Volga district and the Ukraine. The 
flour was purchased from Iglehea't 
Bros., who sold it at cost of manufac- 
ture to the local Russian relief commit- 
tee. The first carload, of a_ simil«r 
amount, purchased from the Phoenix 
Flour Mill, was sold on the same bas's. 
Each milling company contributed $2:.0 
to the relief fund. The Phoenix shij- 
ment went forward two weeks ago. 

s W. W. Ross. 





RUSSIA’S FLAX PRODUCTION 

According to the Paris Bulletin des 
Halles, Russia, which before the war was 
the principal flax producing country of 
Europe, now produces hardly enough io 
supply its own needs. In 1916, the area 
amounted, to 2,676,000 acres, or less than 
the pre-war average, compared with 988.- 
000 in 1921. The production decreased 
from 266,000 short tons in 1916 to 66,000 
in 1921. The exports decreased accord- 
ing to the decrease in production, being 
389,000 tons in 1912 and only 2,000 in 
1920. 
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Flour is suffering a relapse. Demand 
is limited, and confined mostly to domes- 
tic needs. Buyers fear a decline in 
prices, and will not carry stocks. Mills 
say their regular customers are keeping 
orders on a minimum basis, and that new 
business is not to be had. Prices of 
springs are the same as they were a 
week ago. Best brands of top patents 
are quoted at $8.50 bbl, seconds at $8, 
and first clears at $7.80, in 98-lb jutes, 
30-day terms, mixed car lots with feed, 
delivered Ontario points, with 10c bbl 
discount for spot cash. 

Soft winter wheat flour is even deader 
than springs. Mills have little to offer, 
and demand is poor. Ninety per cent 
patent, in buyers’ bags, is worth $6.20@ 
6.40 bbl, Montreal basis, or $6.10@6.30, 
Toronto, an advance of 20@40c bbl over 
previous prices. In secondhand jute bags 
the price would be 10c bbl over these 
figures. 

Exporting demand is unusually dull. 
Sales have not been lighter in many 
weeks, Sellers’ quotations for springs 
range 43s 6d@45s per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., 
Glasgow, Liverpool or London, April 
clearance from seaboard. Ontario winter 
patents may be quoted nominally at 45s 
6d, cotton, same terms. No sales are 
reported, 

MILLFEED 

Demand for feed has fallen off. Coun- 
try roads are breaking up, and traffic is 
reduced to a minimum. Car lots of bran 
are worth $32 ton, and shorts $33, in 
bags, delivered. In mixed cars with flour, 
bran is quoted at $28 and shorts at $30, 
in bags, delivered, cash terms. 


WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat is in small sup- 
ply. Deliveries from farms amount to 


nothing. Car lots on track are worth 
$1.10@1.47 bu at country points, a de- 
cline of about 3c for the week. The 
Street price at country points ranges 


$1.30@1.40. No. 1 northern spring wheat 
is worth $1.60, all rail, Ontario milling 
points, or $1.45, Bay ports, opening of 
navigation, These prices represent a de- 
cline of 3c bu in the all-rail quotation, 
compared with a week ago, or 7c bu for 
the fortnight. 
CEREALS 


Trade is dull, and mills are running on 
Short time or not at all. Some exporting 
business has been done at 42s for oatmeal 
and 45s 6d for rolled oats, Glasgow, 
April clearance from seaboard. Domes- 
tic prices remain at $3.10@3.15 per 90-Ib 
bag for rolled oats, in mixed cars, de- 
livered; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per 
cent over rolled oats. 


FEED GRAIN AND SCREENINGS 

Business in these lines is lighter, coun- 
try demand having fallen off. No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats are lc lower than 
last week at 6le bu, all rail, Ontario 
points; No. 3 Canadian western, 57c; No. 
2 yellow corn, 734,¢c, Canadian funds, 
here; whole wheat screenings, $21.50 ton, 
all rail, Fort William; standard screen- 
ings, ground, $25.50, bags, basis Mon- 
treal; reground oat hulls, $17@18 ton, 
bags, mill points. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 
Mills are asking $56 ton for oil cake 
and $58 for meal, bags, mill points. 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean rates on flour are breaking. 
While the regular quotation to Canadian 





mills remains at 25c per 100 lbs for space 
to United Kingdom, offers of 20c have 
been made by shipping companies, with 
a possibility of even lower figures if the 
cut would secure business. This situa- 
tion arises out of the fact that some 
lines have cut the rate for wheat to less 
than 12c per 100 lbs. Apparently, cargo 
is hard to find. 


READJUSTMENT OF RAIL RATES 

The Board of Railway Commissioners 
sat throughout this week in Ottawa hear- 
ing the final argument in appeal of west- 
ern provinces for readjustment of Cana- 
dian railway freight rates to suit the 
altered times. Counsel representing 
prairie provinces complained that the 
West is paying higher rates than eastern 
Canada, while the cost of operation in 
that part of the country is less. It was 
further contended by the province of 
British Columbia that rates applicable to 
traffic in that province are based on an 
utterly false contention that the moun- 
tainous nature of the country makes the 
cost of service greater. At times the 
argument on these points grew acrimoni- 
ous and even members of the commission 
showed temper. However, the sittings 
finished without serious disorder, and de- 
cision is expected to issue shortly. 


NOTES 


The premium on United States dollars 
in Canada is 2 15-16 per cent, while the 
pound sterling is quoted at $4.503,. 

The government at Ottawa is reap- 
pointing the committee of last year that 
dealt with the control of grain traffic 
through the port of Montreal. When 
congestion arose this committee took 
charge of the situation and supervised 
the shipment of grain through Montreal 
elevators in such a way as to keep the 
stream flowing evenly. 

Many friends among the older millers 
of Ontario will regret to learn that W. 
A. Reid, who for many years was in 
charge of the operation of the flour mill 
of the Goldie Milling Co, Ltd. Ayr., 
Ont., committed suicide while in a condi- 
tion of temporary insanity on March 30. 
Mr. Reid was an honored and faithful 
member of the community at Ayr, and 
had the respect of his former employers, 
the members of Goldie family, in high 
degree. Presumably he was grieving 
over the fact that he was no longer ac- 
tively engaged in his occupation as a 
miller. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., April 1—Demand 
for flour is apparently very limited. 
Taking into consideration the situation 
of wheat, the flour market could not be 
otherwise but listless. The procrastina- 
tion in buying is largely due to the an- 
ticipation of lower prices which, however, 
are not very likely. It is thought that, 
once prices*become firmly stabilized, an 
increase in demand will appear. Prices 
remain unaltered from a week ago. 

Today’s prices: top patent spring 
wheat flour $8 bbl, seconds $7.40, first 
clears $6.80, jute, mixed cars, 30-day 
terms, delivered at any point between 
Fort William and the western boundary 
of Manitoba. In 98-lb cotton bags, 
prices are 20c bbl over the jute basis. 
Saskatchewan points take 10c under 
these prices, and from eastern Alberta 
to the Pacific Coast values rise progres- 
sively to $8.30 for top patents at Van- 
couver and like points. Vancouver Island 
takes $8.35 for top patents, and Prince 
Rupert $8.50. 


MILLFEED 


Western mills are enjoying a good 
domestic demand for millfeed, but re- 
port no change in export trading. The 





firm wheat market is reflected in the un- 

changed prices for these goods. Bran is 

quoted at $22 ton, and shorts at $24, in 

bags, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 
WHEAT 


The most important factor in the 
wheat market is the weather map in win- 
ter wheat areas. Reports of conditions 
are such that the trade is exercising cau- 
tion until something definite is an- 
nounced. The market is quiet and 
steady. The break on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday proved only temporary, there be- 
ing a recovery on Thursday. Demand 
lacks activity. Offerings of cash wheat 
are limited, but there are important 
holdings in the interior, especially at ter- 
minals, by the producer. Inspections for 
the week ending March 31 were 2,234 
cars, against 2,915 last week. Daily clos- 
ing prices for No. 1 northern for the 


week: 
c-—Futures—, 


Cash May July 
March 27 ......--. $1.38% $1.35% $1.32% 
March 28 ....... 1.37% 1.33% 1.32% 
March 39 ....... 1.36% 1.33% 1.31% 
March 30 ....... 1.38% 1.35% 1.33% 
pO | eee 1.36% 1.33% 1.31% 
SE DB 420660 0%0 1.36% 1.32% 1.30% 

Basis, in store, Fort William, 


OATMEAL 

The demand for rolled oats and oat- 

meal is at a standstill, and prices remain 

unchanged. Quotations: rolled oats, in 

80-lb cotton bags, $2.50@2.60; oatmeal, 

in 98-lb cotton bags, $3@3.20,—delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


While all coarse grain markets are 
dull, prices stand firmly, fluctuating but 
slightly this week. Any business trans- 
acted is for top grades of oats and bar- 
ley. Offerings continue scanty. Flax- 
seed and rye show no material change. 
Oats are around 1%¢c lower than last 
week, barley %c and rye lc. Closing 
prices: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
474%,c bu; No. 3 Canadian western bar- 
ley, 6634c; Nos. 1 and 2 Canadian west- 
ern rye, 963,c,—in store, Fort William. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


There is no improvement in demand 
for rye products, and no change in prices 
since a week ago. Best patent flour is 
selling at $7 bbl, in 98-lb bags; medium 
at $6, dark at $5, and rye meal at $5, 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 

MORE ELEVATOR SPACE NEEDED 

Judging from opinions now being ex- 
pressed by persons familiar with the 
situation, a considerable increase in ele- 
vator accommodation at terminal points 
in Canada will be required before next 
harvest if the Canadian grain crops are 
to be handled expeditiously. Fort Wil- 
liam needs more storage space, and so 
also does Vancouver. The government 
at Ottawa is understood to be giving 
serious attention to the situation on the 
Pacific Coast with reference to grain 
traffic, and some permanent policy will 
be announced and put into effect short- 
ly. Present capacity at Vancouver is 
1,250,000 bus. ‘This was ample for all 
requirements of the case until the ex- 
traordinary development of last fall, 
whereby a considerable portion of the 
western crop sought outlet to the world’s 
markets through that gateway. 


NOTES 


It is reported that a prominent farmer 
in the Lethbridge, Alta., district spent a 
day last week seeding, the operation com- 
ing to an end with the present heavy 
fall of snow, but not before he had sown 
100 acres. 

Plenty of space is available in the ele- 
vators to handle all grain shipped be- 
fore the opening of navigation, expected 





about April 25, according to statements 
issued by Canadian Pacific Railway of- 
ficials, Approximately 250,000 bus wheat 
and coarse grains are being shipped daily 
over that railway to the Head of the 
Lakes. 

L. E.’Gray. 


MONTREAL 

Monreat, Que., April 1—No changes 
in the flour market of Montreal have 
occurred within the last week. Spring 
wheat flour is firm, with cars lots of first 
patents quoted at $8.50 bbl, seconds at 
$8 and strong bakers at $7.80, jute, de- 
livered, less 10c spot cash. Winter wheat 
flour stocks are low, because of the 
small offerings from Ontario. Car lots 
of choice grades are selling at $6.75 bbl, 
secondhand jute, delivered. Broken lots 
are listed at $7, delivered, and winter 
wheat patents at $7.50@7.75, in new cot- 
ton bags, delivered. White corn flour is 
ee at $5@5.10 bbl, jute, deliv- 
ered. 

The market for millfeed remains firm 
but unchanged. Car lots of Manitoba 
bran are quoted at $32.25 ton, and shorts 
at $33.25, in bags, delivered. Broken 
lots of bran, in mixed car orders, are 
selling at $28.25, shorts at $30.25 and 
middlings at $32.25, in bags, delivered, 
less 25c spot cash. 

Standard grades of rolled oats are un- 
changed at $3 per 90-lb bag. 


NOTES 


Effective May 1 the board of harbor 
commissioners will reduce wharfage rates 
here about 15 per cent. 


The following stocks of grain and flour 
were held in Montreal on March 25: 
wheat, 726,035 bus; oats, 540,692; corn, 
1,002,155; barley, 158,969; rye, 25,789; 
flour, 36,761 bags. 

Work has begun on an extension to 
the jetty at No. 2 harbor commissioners’ 
elevator. The addition will provide 
berthage for two ocean freighters. The 
carrier system from that elevator is be- 
ing so remodeled that more vessels can 
load at the same time and with greater 
rapidity. These berths will be exclusive- 
ly for grain ships. 

The attention of the council of the 
Board of Trade has been drawn to the 
increased danger of fire along the water 
front from the increasing number of 
oil burning steamers. The danger is 
greatest in the neighborhood of the 
Lachine Canal, as along that waterway 
there are more old structures. In the 
central portion of the harbor the build- 
ings and wharves are all fireproof.. The 
committee on harbor and navigation has 
been instructed to investigate the possi- 
bility of an outbreak. 





INTERESTED IN CALUMET CASE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., April 1.—Advice 
has been received from Washington that 
the Federal Trade Commission has cited 
the Calumet Baking Powder Co. to ap- 
pear April 27, and show cause why an 
order should not be entered requiring 
said company to desist from certain ad- 
vertising practices detrimental to self- 
rising flour. Publication of derogatory 
statements regarding selfrising flour in 
the advertising literature of the baking 
powder company is alleged to have af- 
fected opinion over a wide area of popu- 
lation. 

The importance of the matter may be 
seen when it is considered that about 
10,000,000 bbls of selfrising flour are used 
annually in the Southeast, and it is said 
10 to 12 lbs of baking powder are re- 
quired to leaven a barrel of flour. The 
southeastern trade will be particularly 
interested in the outcome of this hearing. 

Joun Lerrer. 











ROCHESTER 

Rocuestrer, N. Y., April 1.—Produc- 
tion is now about gau to flour needs, 
with sales not to exceed half what they 
should be normally. It has been another 
week of extremely light inquiry. The 
trade has apparently given up all hope 
of guessing the market, and is again buy- 
ing only as needed, Mills have a few old 
bookings that have not been ordered out, 
but orders and shipping directions usual- 
ly go together. 

Mills, in skirmishing around after 
business, particularly among bakers, run 
into considerable flour on hand that they 
had not suspected. Apparently, consid- 
erable southwestern flour and Kansas 
hard products were bought months ago, 
when prices appeared attractive, com- 
pared with earlier quotations. 

One mill uncovered a small baker with 
three carloads that recently arrived, 
bought months ago and just ordered 
shipped. Making what he considered a 
ridiculously low offer to salesmen, in- 
stead of getting rid of them he bought 
flour, his offers being confirmed. This is 
probably an extreme case, but a similar 
one was discovered in a neighboring vil- 
lage, where a small retailer quite unex- 
pectedly bought two carloads on offers 
that were 50c under the asking price. 
All in all, it appears that the trade here 
bought more liberally than many sup- 
posed. 

Clears continue firm, with little change 
in prices, but patents are at least 10c 
easier, and it is probable that the asking 
price does not indicate the concessions if 
there was real business in sight. Here 
are the rather nominal quotations on 
hard wheat flours: spring patents, $8.90 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$9.20; straights, $8.75, cotton 98's, local; 
bakers patent, $8.40, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; first clears, $6.25@7.25, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7; low 
grade, $4.25, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Farmers are not much interested in 
the wheat options. They demand $1.35@ 
1.50 for wheat, and are not urging sales 
at that. Mills are forced to quote soft 
wheat flour accordingly, and with the trade 
taking its cue from the option market, 
there is a difference of opinion as to 
what flour is worth. The net result is 
very little business. There has been some 
inquiry, but offers from jobbers and the 
trade have been ridiculously low. Mills 
have cut best brands slightly, with quota- 
tions of winter straights at $6.25@6.35, 
cotton 98's, car lots, Boston. 

Rye flour mills are sold slightly ahead, 
but unless orders come within the next 
week, there will be a shutdown. Best 
white brands are steady at $6.50@6.60 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. There 
has been practically no trading in, west- 
ern rye flour, the nominal prices are un- 
changed, with light quoted at $7, cotton 
98’s, medium at $6.50, and dark at $6. 

While feed is much easier, particular- 
ly bran, the market is less affected here 
than in some localities, due to local mills 
being sold ahead. However, with mills 
that are about caught up, concessions of 
$1.50@3 can be secured on bran and 50c 
@$8 on middlings. Here are the quota- 
tions: spring bran, $30.50@33 ton, sacked, 
mixed cars, Boston; local, $35; winter 
middlings, mostly local, $33; spring mid- 
dlings, $31@35, sacked, mixed cars, Bos- 
ton; local, $36; winter middlings, most- 
ly local, $35. Rye feed steady at $27@ 
28, sacked, mostly local. Corn meal, 
table quality, higher, at $2 per 100 lbs, 
small quantities. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
This WOOK ccccccccoccccece 6,250 34 
Lest WEEK cccccccccscscves 5,900 32 


Of this week’s total, 4,700 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,050 winter and 500 
rye. 

NOTES 

It is proposed to erect repair shops at 
the barge canal terminal here at an esti- 
mated cost of $100,000. 

An early morning fire did $4,000 dam- 
age to the grain and feed store of How- 
ard Winne, Canandaigua. The cause of 
the fire is unknown. There was partial 
insurance. 

Between electric service over high ten- 
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sion lines feeding in from Niagara 
Falls, waterpower in the Genesee River 
and coal reserves ae in in anticipa- 
tion of the strike, mills here generally are 
well provided against the miners’ strike. 
The pure food show at Convention 
Hall, which has been in progress all 
this week under the direction of the Re- 
tail Grocers’ Association, has drawn a 
very heavy attendance. Included among 
the exhibitors are the Moseley & Motley 
Milling Co. and the Van Vechten Mill- 
ing Co. T. W. Kwappr. 





OREGON 


Portianp, Orecon, April 1.—The flour 
market was unchanged this week, though 
there was an easier undertone and local 
demand was limited. Family patents are 
listed at $8.35, bakers hard wheat at 
$7.65 and bakers blue-stem patents at 
$7.55. 

Millfeed continues in small supply, but 
demand is less urgent since the weather 
turned warmer. Mill-run is quoted at 
$27 ton, middlings at $41, rolled oats at 
$42, rolled barley at $37@39, and cracked 
corn at $38. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 
Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 14 4 





Last week ... -+ 57,000 27,675 48 
Year ago .... -+ 48,000 15,943 33 
Two years ago..... 48,000 24,334 67 
Three years ago.... 42,600 30,773 72 
Four years ago.... 33,000 25,275 76 
Five years ago..... 33,000 18,638 56 


The wheat market has been exceedingly 
dull during the last few days. Demand 
for milling grades continues, but there 
is hardly any inquiry for export wheat. 
Up to $1.60 bu was bid for choice Big 
Bend milling blue-stem, and not over 
$1.26 for club or forty-fold. Holders 
continue firm. 

The freight market is easier, the latest 
quotation being 37s 6d to the United 
Kingdom, and with any stiffening of the 
European wheat markets, some export 
business might be looked for. 

Closing wheat bids at the Merchants’ 
Exchange: hard white, hard winter and 
northern spring, $1.25; soft white and 
white club, $1.24; red Walla, $1.22. 

The coarse grain markets are also dull. 
Last bids: white oats, $34 ton; gray oats, 
$33.50; No. 2 eastern yellow corn, $27. 


NOTES 

March wheat exports were 1,589,507 
bus, worth $1,966,743, against 617,783 
bus, valued at $913,449, in the same 
month last year. 

Flour exports from Portland in March 
were 105,940 bbls, valued at $560,180, 
compared with 110,113 bbls, worth $749,- 
290, in March, 1921. 

The latest charter reported for mov- 
ing a cereal cargo to the United King- 
dom is that of the Japanese steamer 
Yeifuku Maru, taken by the Portland 
Flouring Mills Co. 

J. M. LownspAte. 





UTAH NOTES 


Planting of dicklow wheat in southern 
Idaho and Utah is being advocated b 
farm bureaus, in the campaign for stand- 
ardization of grains. Several other varie- 
ties, besides the Turkey red, have been 
recommended by the Ogden Grain Ex- 
change and the Utah State Farm Bureau, 
both of these organizations being back of 
the campaign in this state. Elimination 
of aioe grains and planting of better 
seed are the principal points being urged. 

Agreement between the Utah-Idaho 
and Amalgamated Sugar companies and 
the Utah State Farm Bureau regarding 
prices to be paid for sugar beets this 
year has been announced. The prices 
are based on a sliding scale, according to 
sugar prices. A minimum price of $5 
ton is set on all beets having a sugar 
content of 18 per cent or less. The high- 
est price scheduled is $10.90 ton for 18 
per cent beets, if sugar sells at seaboard 
for $8.50 per 100 lbs. The growers for 
the Gunnison Sugar Co. have accepted 
a flat $6 ton price, and guaranteed plant- 
ing of 6,200 acres to beets. 

Organization steps for the American 
Falls irrigation project in Idaho are be- 
ing continued under direction of Guy 
Flenner, managing director of the Idaho 
State Reclamation Association. Various 


canal companies are joining in the move- 
ment, which has as its purpose taking 
over the present irrigation systems in 
southern Idaho along the Snake. River 
and the further Sorlepaent of them by 
the federal government. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 47.) 


H. F. Marsh, sales manager for the 
New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill, and 
A. C. Bredesen, who has charge of the 
export business of the company, were in 
Minneapolis last Saturday to meet H. J. 
B. M. Rademaker, an importer of Am- 
sterdam, who represents their company 
in Holland, 


A meeting of the four co-operative 
grain selling agencies operating in North 
Dakota has been called for April 11 at 
Fargo, to discuss the possibility of join- 
ing forces. They are the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc., the Equity Co-Op- 
erative Exchange, the National Wheat 
Growers, and the Northwestern Wheat 
Growers. 

A meeting of the directors and some 
of the local stockholders of the Para- 
mount Flour Mills, Minneapolis, was held 
at the Athletic Club the evening of 
March 29. W. D. McLean, president, 
acted as host. After the dinner, short 
talks were made by several of those pres- 
ent, and moving pictures of the com- 
pany’s mill, under construction, were 
shown. 

Based on the close today (April 4), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.34 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.32; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.36, No. 1 northern $1.34; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.32, No. 1 northern $1.30; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.19, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.17. 

A. E. Mallon, export manager of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
will attend the National Trade Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia, May 10-12. Mr. 
Mallon has been elected a member of a 
committee of 100 practical men intimate- 
ly acquainted with foreign trade condi- 
tions. He spent several months in Eu- 
rope last year, and is familiar with con- 
ditions there. 

Fred D. Gill, who for the last nine 
years was in charge of the shipping busi- 
ness for E. L. Welch & Co., reports that 
his business is in no way affected by the 
suspension of the Welch company. He 
has formed a connection with the Hales 
& Hunter Co., who will finance his opera- 
tions. All his open trades with the old 
company will be carried through as per 
contracts. Mr. Gill does a considerable 
business in screenings, mill oats and 
coarse grains. 

The North Dakota State Industrial 
Commission announced last week that 
construction work on the state-owned 
mill and elevator at Grand Forks would 
begin at once. This work has been sus- 
pended for about six months. Upwards 
of $1,120,000 have already been spent on 
this project. The mill when completed 
is to have a daily capacity of 2,000 bbls 
of hard wheat and 1,000 bbls of durum 
flour. The elevator is to have a capacity 
of 1,750,000 bus. 


An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against E. L. Welch & 
Co., the Minneapolis grain commission 
house which suspended operations March 
24. The petition was filed by three coun- 
try grain shippers who are creditors. 
Two local bankers have been appointed 
trustees for the company until a receiv- 
er is named, and they are holding the 
assets intact for the benefit of all cred- 
itors. The affairs of the company are 
said to be very badly involved, and a 
statement of liabilities has not yet been 
published. 





Wheat by Grade and Type 
Percentage of total crop year federal 
wheat inspections graded respectively No. 1, 
No. 2, No, 3 and other grades: 


WA DB acecovces 

BO DB cccccncee 41 37 $2 33 
Dm B ctarrcucs 23 19 30 10 
All others ..... 21 21 30 9 


100 100 100 100 
Percentage of total .crop year federal 
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wheat inspections falling into the principal 
type classifications: 


1921-22* 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
0 13 31 


Hard red spring. 15 2 
Durum ......... 6 3 3 5 
Hard red winter. 47 46 38 22 
Soft red winter.. 14 13 32 26 
Common white.. 3 2 3 5 
White club ..... 3 2 2 1 
Mixed wheat ... 12 14 9 10 
100 100 100 100 


*Eight months only. 





Crop Year Wheat Receipts by Grade 


Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on 
arrival at all inspection points by inspec- 
tors licensed under the United States Grain 
Standards Act, from July 1, 1921, to Feb, 
28, 1922, with the corresponding figures for 
the preceding year: 

































































Dark northern spring— 1921-22 1920-21 
i. 1 4c60Rba bas be dee 21,18 33,414 
ne Kedeives 404 ba 4 80:4 10,551 10,9¢ 
EE PET ee eee 18,084 16,13 
Gt SD cc ccdarinnan 20,501 29,85 

. 70,319 90,365 

Northern spring— 
ee ere ere 2,611 2,249 
8 SRE eee 1,231 1,798 
OS ee ee 1,366 1,406 
PS Fee 2,213 8,481 

eee 7,421 934 

Red spring— 

re te ere 35 & 
a eae Ae and os 87 40 
eM Whee. 02054-d000% 81 53 
All othere ....+.:% tein 70 126 
ED. 50:0 404 0% nae 273 Ri $ 
Total hard red spring... 78,013 99,603 

Amber durum— 

PW £56 40502 03a wees 1,586 908 
DE ekvtewk bes ckeees 9,998 6,030 
ME OAs ied a4 5 500 088s 2,792 2,031 
Me EN 5s 2 viewavaas 1,528 909 

Totals ............ 15,904 9,869 

Durum— 

No, 1 138 191 
No. 2 1,495 1,90¢ 
9 oss 1,381 1,204 
Pf 2,445 ) 
SEE 5 i-5:5.4 06000 0s 5,459 43 

Red durum— 

DE Gh006944b0840408 2,296 9 
Ee Cyne MN ae eens 3,148 40 
i ae rrr reer ee 1,474 126 
FF ere reerern 559 119 
Totals ............ 7,477 1,649 
Total durum ............ 28,840 15,874 

Dark hard winter— 

Dy,  éeskessbaredsse8 8,415 7,2¢ 
GE  CiwledseaWe6s ee 6 20,087 10,89 
= eee 10,060 6,7 
rg eee ee 6,951 4,01/ 
MEE 026644004404 45,513 28,9 
Hard winter— 
OS OES a ee 23,928 42,721 
nM 6heéee0s ba:e00'0ee 93,763 72,760 
OF Bae eee 37,804 33,544 
pS errr errr 35,211 31,612 
ee 190,706 180,5 
Yellow hard winter— 
OE GE eee 1,729 
eS PPR rer ce eee ee 10,098 21 
OE errr rere 4,033 0 
Se S60: 0-0a:0) 0 Ras 3,715 1 
WEE ses hwasavnst 19,575 559 
Total hard red winter... 255,794 210,048 

Red winter— 
ge 2,025 13,5: 
PN Bdece Wiese da 6'9'e'6 Aa.% 21,463 28,1 
Pe.  gbbsen tees a eawes 24,159 10,89 
Se SEND Wikia cedavce 25,915 12,35 

RS 73,562 64,989 

Red Walla— 

Da Sabe-Ob 64 0:ka-e8. anew 1,489 60 
ee Bere eee re 824 22 
Se SE bins ka a0 4000 59 107 
oo Eee rir eee 60 9 

MD sh xtak awe ad 2,432 »268 
Total soft red winter.... 75,994 66,257 

Hard white— 
te xen i san s9be ee’ 1,522 275 
ee Rr root e rere 2,415 
ee ee ee ee 1,834 : 
ere ere 1,049 986 

MINN oie gta Gd ws kas 6,820 3,515 

Soft white— 
er er ee 871 B86 
A eT er ee 6,694 4,894 
ROE athiehs +oened si 6 1,949 1,215 
OE ee 367 544 

ME wire cs 4.c 40nd 9,881 7,339 
Total common white... .. 16,701 10,854 

White club— 

Be With acueeteeras< 1,988 1,081 
DE ME dwesees 66'2640.020% 6,795 3,070 
Shai aee ork ae ewe « 2,458 2,170 
Mi GURETS oo oc cc scass 280 707 

Total white club........ 11,521 7,028 

Mixed wheat— 

7 eae 7,928 13,853 
DRE tide «ass cevsdeeny 28,056 29,126 
Oe ee ee 14,342 12,84 
SE 35644054008 12,170 10,219 
Total mixed wheat...... 62,496 66,040 
Se GUD vib asdcavexs cn 529,359 475,704 
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The flour market continues quiet, both 
because of unstable wheat and lack of 
interest on the part of buyers. This does 
not mean that a fair volume of sales 
is not being made, but there seems to be 
no snap or go to the present situation. 
Buyers are becoming more and more 
conservative and less willing to take 
chances, and this policy of purchasing 
will unquestionably carry through to the 
end of this crop. Stocks are light, how- 
ever, and it is confidently felt that a 
good volume of business will be done in 
small lots for immediate shipment. 

Generally speaking, the export situa- 
tion is quiet, although there are almost 
continuous inquiries for lower grades. 
It seems that only a limited amount of 
business has been done. 

The general price situation is extreme- 
ly uneven, and quotations are practically 
nothing more than nominal, as follows: 
spring first patent, $9@10; standard pat- 
ent, $7.50@8; first clear, $5.75@6.50; soft 
winter straights, $6.25@6.75; hard winter 
straights, $7.25@7.75; first clears, $5.75 
@6.50; rye, $5.60@6.25,—all in jute. 


STRIKE THREATENED 


As a result of the threatened coal min- 
ers’ strike, there is a possibility of some 
75,000 marine workers in the port of 
New York quitting work. The workers’ 
organizations have announced that they 
are preparing to take steps to prevent 
the importation of British coal to break 
the strike, and the leaders have indicated 
clearly that their sympathy is entirely 
with the miners. 

The Longshoremen’s Union was a par- 
ty to the group meeting held at Chicago 
last month, at which was formed a coali- 
tion of the railroad unions, the miners 
and the longshoremen. The announce- 
ment that the marine workers would aid 
the miners is regarded as significant, par- 
ticularly as it follows so closely on the 
heels of similar promises made by the 
railroad union leaders. . 

It has been pointed out that probably 
not more than 500,000 tons of coal per 
month can be imported fron Great 
Britain, but it can be brought in at a 
very low freight rate, owing to the fact 
that many ships are returning in ballast, 
and there is a possibility of the rate be- 
ing as low as 10s per ton. It was fur- 
ther pointed out that, regardless of the 
threat made by the marine workers’ 
unions that they will not handle the coal, 
if the national interest requires coal 
from Great Britain there will be found 
a way to handle it. 


BREAD BAKING AND THE FLAPPER 


That burning question, “Why is a flap- 
per?” seems to have been answered by 
George E. Dean, president of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association, 
at a meeting of that organization recent- 
ly held in Chicago. 

Whether Mr. Dean’s answer will be 
satisfactory to all inquirers or not, re- 
mains to be seen, but certainly his view 
has the merit of novelty. He said that 
relief from the long training course nec- 
essary to make a good bread baker and 
housewife enabled girls to interest them- 
selves in esthetics, artistic selfexpression 
and cultivation of individual beauty and 
charm. 

“Nowadays,” declared Mr. Dean, “60 
oad cent of the bread consumed in the 
United States is made in bakeries. The 
Product is cheaper and better than the 
old-fashioned kind, so there isn’t any 
Recessity for a girl to learn to bake. She 


can spend the time the kitchen used to 
require, doing the things the flapper likes 
to do.” 

Bakers at least ought to feel proud of 
the part they have taken in world ad- 
vancement, because not only have they 
produced the best food, but in doing so, 
according to Mr. Dean, have assisted in 
producing that world’s greatest enigma, 
the “flapper,” and therefore the baker 
has a twofold reason for being, but in 
cases where the baker helps to produce 
flappers of the bleached blond variety 
they should watch out for Branny Mc- 
Cann. : 

INFERIOR FLOUR SOLD ABROAD 


Frederick I. Hicks, export manager 
for the Broenniman Co., who has re- 
cently made a complete tour of the Euro- 
pean flour markets, returned home this 
week, He declares that the reputation 
of American flour has suffered materially 
abroad as the result of methods prac- 
ticed by some American exporters dur- 
ing the period of the war and since. 
Before the war, flour buyers in Europe 
purchased large quantities of American 
flour with the assurance that the quality 
would be entirely satisfactory, but more 
recently there has been so much Ameri- 
can flour of inferior quality shipped 
abroad that buyers are beginning to look 
with suspicion upon all American flours 
other than those of reputable mill brands. 

Mr. Hicks also declares that many of 
the mills throughout Great Britain, as 
well as in other northern European coun- 
tries, greatly extended their mill capacity 
during the war, and, in’ consequence, 
there has arisen a very strong disposition 
on the part of foreign millers to dis- 
courage the importation of American 
flour. Despite these obstacles, he be- 
lieves that if American millers will use 
more care in the character of flour they 
ship to Europe, and if American bankers 
can be induced to co-operate so that flour 
can be sold on the dollar acceptance 
basis, there is no reason why a very large 
export business cannot be done in flour 
during the coming season. 


SHIPPING CLAIMS CLEARED UP 


J. B. Smull, vice president of the 
Shipping Board, stated this week that 
the docket of voyage accounts has been 
quite well cleared up, having been re- 
duced during the present régime from 
6,000 claims to about 2,000, with the pos- 
sibility of a further reduction of 600 to 
700 in the very near future. 

A new system of voyage accounts is 
soon to be put into effect, which, it is 
said, will materially expedite the han- 
dling of the Shipping Board’s business. 
Until recently there was no authority 
permitting the allowance of claims for 
commissions on ballast voyages, and it 
was not clear what should be allowed in 
such cases. This and other points have 
been cleared up and, consequently, it is 
expected that Shipping Board business 
will run along more smoothly. 


NOTES 


Merrill Hutchinson, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was in New 
York on March 29. 


J. A. Williamson, New York repre- 
sentative for the Cataract City Milling 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., spent a week 
end, recently, visiting his mill. 


W. H. Harrison, New York represen- 
tative of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., who was operated on for appendi- 
citis recently, is reported as improving 
daily. 





The Department of Commerce intends 
to conduct a general investigation next 
summer into the work in Alaska over 
which the department has jurisdiction, 
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aesteting fisheries, coast and geodetic 
survey, lighthouse service and steamboat 
inspection. 


BALTIMORE 


Battirmore, Mp., April 1.—Flour was 
nominally steady and inactive for the 
most part, yet there were exceptions to 
the rule, for in several instances, where 
the bait was particularly tempting, the 
cork was pulled under. It was hard to 
understand the great difference in prices, 
unless the cheaper offerings referred to 
weevily or fly-cut stuff, for which there 
is absolutely no market here even at $1 
bbl or more below the rates for desirable 
stock. 

While many mills were ready to cut 
prices for the sake of seeing the wheels 
go round, just as many if not more were 
adamant against flinching from limits 
which reflected only a living profit. 
Snow’s crop estimate, the additional im- 
port duty on wheat and Argentina’s 
heavy exports were all received and 
weighed by the trade with interest, but 
the thing that everybody in the business 
is really waiting for and banking on is 
the government report, the first one on 
condition since December, and due in a 
few days. 

Springs were steady and slow, first 
patents closing nominally at $8@8.25; 
standard patents, $7.50@7.75,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@1l5c 
less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. 
Most mills under this head held prices 
firmly, refusing absolutely to meet the 
low rates of some competitors, hence the 
trading in this connection was unusually 
small, unless something was done under 
cover by a visiting favorite, which is not 
likely. 

Hard winters were irregular and more 
salable, short patents at the close rang- 
ing nominally $7.75@8; straights, $7.25 
@7.50.—in 98-lb cottons; 45c more in 
wood, 5@1l5c less in jute, or 15@25c less 
in bulk. Oklahoma seemed to be the 
cheap seller of flour this week, one party 
claiming to have bought a round lot of 
short patent at $6.85, jute. Another is 
credited with having sold 5,000 bbls 
standard or straight here or in Wash- 
ington on private terms, but understood 
to be a low price. While all this was 
going on the majority of the southwest- 
ern mills were adhering strictly to quo- 
tations. 

Soft winters were unchanged and quiet, 
short patents closing nominally at $6.75 
@7; near-by straights, $5.75@6,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l1l5c 
less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. A 
few cars of both western patent and 
near-by straight changed hands at prices 
within the range of quotations, which 
practically represented the business of 
the week in these grades. Good near-by 
straight sold at $5.90, cotton, while $5.85, 
bulk, was bid for an extra fine one, with 
the less choice but absolutely sound and 
sweet obtainable down to $5.75, cotton. 
There is no export buying. 

City mills ran lightly, and found trade 
quiet in all quarters. They maintained 
their prices on flour, but reduced feed 
$1.50@2 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 27,799 
bbls; destined for export, 9,695. 


NOTES 


Exports from here this week included 
42,727 bbls flour and 2,927,426 bus grain 
—352,749 wheat, 2,107,260 corn, 20 oats, 
384,063 rye and 83,334 barley. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 3, 1921, to April 1, 1922, 399,775 
bus; year ago, 201,510. Range of prices 
this week, 60@67c; last year, 641,@72c. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
17, 1921, to April 1, 1922, 1,179,571 bus; 
same period last year, 1,446,418. Range 
of prices this week, $1.32@1.37; last 
year, $1.20@1.56. 

J. Ross Myers, flour jobber, vice presi- 
dent Baltimore Flour Club and a finance 
commissioner of this city, has gone to 
Atlantic City for a couple of weeks and 
for the Easter parade, accompanied by 
his wife. 

Minnigerode & Co., food products 
agents, have brought suit against the 
Baltimore Steamship Co., Inc., for $1,000 
damages for alleged delay in delivery of 
a shipment of corn flour to Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

William McFeely Smith, who has been 
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connected with R. E. McCosh & Co., flour 
and feed, Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
for some years, and who returned to 
Baltimore from the Quaker City with 
Mr. McCosh a year or two ago, has gone 
back to Philadelphia for his firm. 

Visitors of the week were Peter F. 
Carroll, of Henry Koper & Co., flour 
distributors, New York; O. Moore, sec- 
retary Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn; Herman F. Wright, sales man- 
ager David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich; Harry M. Stratton, of Dona- 
hue-Stratton Co., flour, grain and feed, 
Milwaukee; Thomas D. O’Brien, with 
Clement, Curtis & Co., grain, Chicago. 

The complaint committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce will next week hear and 
pass upon a claim for demurrage on a 
ear of flour sold by the Saxony Mills, 
St. Louis, through Reverdy Johnson, 
local agent, to Frey & Son, Inc., whole- 
sale grocers of this city. It seems that 
Frey & Son, after buying the flour, re- 
jecting it on arrival and then rebuying 
it at a considerable reduction from the 
original price, have presented a claim 
for demurrage on the shipment which 
the mill regards as exorbitant. The mill 
requested the hearing but, not being a 
member of the exchange, the committee 
agreed to act in the matter if Frey, who 
is a member, would give his consent, 
which he has done. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., April 1.—Local flour 
conditions show no improvement. There 
has been practically no business of any 
importance reported, and the volume of 
sales made has been almost nothing. No 
one here seems to have any confidence 
in the market, not even those members 
of the trade who have been optimistic as 
to the future. Occasionally a salesman 
states that he has sold a little more flour 
than usual, but the general experience is 
that all purchases have been cut to the 
lowest possible point. 

Buyers here have no confidence in the 
stability of the wheat market, and recent 
fluctuations in that commodity have 
borne out this idea. Those who expected 
that the substantial advance recorded a 
short while ago would be maintained 
through the remainder of the crop year 
have about given up the belief, and this 
condition has had its effect upon the 
views of flour buyers. 

The predicted scarcity of milling 
wheat, which has been advanced as one 
of the arguments as to why flour values 
should go higher, has lost much of its 
force. It is conceded that some millers 
are paying high prices for milling wheat, 
but there are others who apparently are 
able to get it at a satisfactory price, as 
indicated by the low prices at which 
they are offering their flour. 

The demand for flour by retailers and 
distributors is still far below normal. 
One reason is that trade in New Eng- 
land has been affected to a considerable 
extent by the textile strikes. Retailers 
in the mill towns where strikes are in 
progress do not feel free to enlarge their 
stocks, or even keep them up to normal, 
when the buying capacity of a large part 
of their customers is likely to be greatly 
reduced. — 

Some of the flour men here are dis- 
posed to ignore this aspect of the situa- 
tion, but most of them are of the belief 
that it is of serious importance. The 
fact remains that trade, not only locally 
but all over New England, is in ‘most 
cases limited to a single car here and 
there, except in the case of some of the 
larger bakers who must cover possible 
needs from week to week. 

Most grades of flour are offered at 
lower prices than a week ago, although a 
few spring wheat patents are held at a 
higher price, nominally, on account of 
the difficulty in obtaining suitable wheat. 
Today, standard spring patents are of- 
fered at $8@9 bbl in sacks, although one 
Minneapolis mill has advanced its open 
quotation to $9.35, but without securing 
any business. There is some pressure to 
sell the ordinary run of hard and soft 
winter wheat flours, although some fancy 
patents are still held at top quotations. 
Not much inquiry for straights and 
clears. 

Rye flours are held at a little wider 
range of prices, with a quiet demand. 
The best white patents are held at $6.25 




































bbl, in sacks, and from that down to 
$5.75 for the ordinary brands. Corn meal 
and oatmeal in moderate demand. 


NOTES 

S. W. Ryder, of the Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was here re- 
cently. 

H. E. Gooch, president Gooch Milling 
& Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb., was on 

, change during the week. 

The steamer Nord Africain is due to 
arrive here during the coming week to 
load a full cargo of grain, presumably 
for a Greek port. The grain, consisting 
of about 240,000 bus wheat, is all here, 
and loading will commence immediately 
upon arrival of the steamer. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PITTSBURGH 

Prrrssuncu, Pa., April 1.—The flour 
market showed more activity the past 
week than for some time, and while sales 
were not large in volume, there was a 
healthy tone that flour men were pleased 
to observe. Bakers have purchased rath- 
er freely, but only for immediate re- 
quirements and ag shipment. The 
general trend of the trade is upward, 
and some of the close observers of the 
market are of the opinion that as spring 
advances there will be more business to 
be handled. 

The industrial situation is being rapid- 
ly clarified, and some of the larger iron 
and steel mills are increasing the working 
forces. This is stimulating trade for the 
flour men in the mill centers of the Pitts- 
burgh district, and the bakers are feel- 
ing the increase in their business. 

It is stated that a fair-sized quantity 
of southwestern flour was sold here this 
week at prices that were not pleasing to 
the sellers, but stocks of flour are large 
and had to be moved, hence the sales. 

Prices the past week: spring wheat 
patent $7.75@8.75 and hard winter $6.75 
@8.25, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft win- 
ter, $5.25@5.75, bulk. The market for 
clears and ryes was rather unsettled. 

The millfeed market was slow, bran 
especially being off. Few sales were 
made, and inquiries were rather slack. 
Quotations: standard middlings, $32@ 
32.50; flour middlings, $83@33.50; bran 
middlings, $30@31.50; red dog, $35@36. 


A TESTIMONIAL DINNER 


S. S. Watters, secretary and general 
manager of the Liberty Baking Co., of 
Pittsburgh, was tendered a testimonial 
dinner this evening at the Pittsburgh 
Athletic Association, upon the occasion 
of his beginning the thirtieth year of his 
entry into the baking industry. About 
20 of his close friends attended. A. P. 
Cole, vice president of the Jesse C. 
Stewart Co., acted as toastmaster, and 
called on C. C. Latus, secretary, to read 
a number of messages of congratulation 
from friends of Mr. Watters in various 
sections of the country. A handsome 
floral piece was sent by Richard Meyers, 
of Paterson, N. J., a colleague of Mr. 
Watters on the board of governors. 
Those present included Horace W. Cri- 
der, E. R. Braun, Louis J. Baker, Michael 
J. Baker, W. L. Burry, E. J. Burry, 
Chris Stoecklein, John Ertl, T. H. Doeh- 
la, N. Herbick, William N. Sherman, J. 
J. McVeigh, L. J. Schmidt, John Bour, 
C. A. Bolen, Harry C. Elste, Adam 
Ziegler, Harry C. May, J. T. Lipford 
and Roscoe C, Martin. 


SUES MILLER For $36,000 

Damages of $30,000 are asked in the 
suit Thomas T. Fulton, of Allentown, 
Pa., has brought against D. D. Fritsch, 
a miller, of Macungie, alleging that the 
latter’s motor truck ran down and killed 
the plaintiff's young son last September. 
The claim is based.on the wages that his 
son would have earned up to the time he 
was 21 years of age, had he lived. 


NOTES 
John Fey, aged 72, for the past 21 


years engaged in the grocery and flour 
business in Duquesne, Pa., died on March 
26 


Jesse C. Stewart, president of the 
Jesse C. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was a recent business visitor to Peters- 
burg, Va. 

John Bush, for more than 15 years 
connected with the flour department of 
the Westmoreland Grocery Co., at 
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Greensburg, Pa., died suddenly on March 
28. 


Edwin M. Miller, a pioneer cash gro- 
cer and flour dealer of Lebanon, Pa., 
died at his home in that city on March 
24, aged 61. 

The United Farmers’ Association has 
purchased the site and warehouse of the 
Hanover (Pa.) Milling Co. adjoining 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. The price 
paid was $12,000. 

Groff’s flour mill, near Unicorn, Lan- 
caster County, which was operated for 
the past 50 years by Aldus Groff, has 
been sold to Risdon Bishop, for many 
years foreman of the mill. 


L. E. Bowman, Pittsburgh represen- 
tative of the Bay State Milling Co., was 
operated on for appendicitis at the Pas- 
savant Hospital, on March 27. He is 
convalescing satisfactorily. 


In order to make it more convenient 
for Pennsylvania farmers who wish to 
attend the annual June Farmers’ Week 
at the Pennsylvania State College, the 
agricultural school officials have moved 
the date for the coming event forward 
one week. Instead of holding the fea- 
ture on June 20-22, it will take place 
this year on June 14-16, immediately 
after the college commencement pro- 
gramme. 

Farm boys and girls in 16 Pennsyl- 
vania counties, who are engaged in agri- 
cultural club work, are redoubling their 
efforts to make a success of their proj- 
ects and win a special prize to be award- 
ed to one boy and one girl in Pennsyl- 
vania who performs the most outstand- 
ing club work during the coming sum- 
mer. The prize, which will be the choice 
of a $100 scholarship for any agricul- 
tural course at the Pennsylvania State 
College, a trip to Washington, D. C., or 
to the International Live Stock Show at 
Chicago, is offered by the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. 

_ C.C. Latos. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., April 1—There never 
was a time when the flour trade got into 
the position it is today that a reaction 
beneficial to the miller and to the dis- 
traction of the flour handler did not 
follow. Buyers are not in the market, 
and salesmanship counts for nothing 
these days. The dear public is holding 
off, and has become so rattled by flour 
agents shading prices daily or offering 
other inducements that it simply does 
not know where it stands. It will all 
end up with the usual scramble for sup- 
plies. As one big miller here answered 
the question as to the flour trade: “I 


could not sell flour to a starving baker; 


he wouldn’t take it just now, but the 
demand is coming.” 

Domestic trade is dead and foreign 
demand has fallen off except for clears, 
something the mills have not had for 
weeks, nor are they likely to offer in any 
quantity for several more. A big fall- 
ing off in output is expected next week. 

Cash wheat premiums were higher this 
week, and will advance more sharply, it 
is believed, in the future, but prices of 
flour show practically no change from 
last Saturday. There are, of course, pat- 
ents which can be bought for less than 
quotations. The range in bakers patent 
is somewhat wider, even from the best 
mills, but clears continue very firm. Rye 
flour lower, and little doing. 

The local retail trade is about as dull 
as it can be, but for the best family 
patent $9 in 98’s is still the ruling price. 

Kansas mill agents here are up against 
the widest range in prices and the dull- 
est trade on the crop. Competition is so 
keen that there is fully $1 variance in 
the price of the very finest short patent. 
Buyers were frightened off by the low 
figures quoted on the other class of pat- 
ents. The top price asked for short pat- 
ent was $8.30, and for standard patent 
$7.70, and there were some offerings at 
$1 less. One of the finest Kansas brands 
was offered below $7.50, Rochester, and 
failed to land a customer. There will be 
no buying until present stocks are used 
up or close to that point. 

Millfeeds took a decided slump this 
week, going down to $24.50 for bran, or 
$4 below last Saturday’s prices. At that 
decline buyers started to take hold, and 
today the mills which sold ahead for two 
or three weeks advanced prices  50c. 


Standard middlings were off $3.50 and 
remained there, with the demand only 
fair. The heavier feeds were from $1 
to $2 lower, with prospects of an im- 
provement in trade and quite fair stocks 
here to meet it. 

At this decline in bran and middlings 
it is believed buyers in the country will 
take hold, although it is claimed that 
farmers in New York state are short of 
money and deeply indebted to the deal- 
ers, having been indulging in wildcat oil 
and other stocks. The fly-by-night opera- 
tors got them as well as many city peo- 
ple. A number of mills have feed on 
hand, but refuse to consider the low 
figures prevailing. Spring weather is 
still a few weeks off, and with a lighter 
production many things may happen be- 
fore grass comes. 

Corn meal coarse feed is easier, and 
some of the mills are anxious to sell, as 
demand is lighter. Hominy feed weak, 
with resellers flooding the market. Glu- 
ten feed dull, and some offerings at 50c 
under the market. Oil meal lower and 
unsettled, in the face of reports of no 
seed and the mills shutting down. There 
were sales at $50, $2@3 under last week, 
with resellers anxious to unload. Cotton- 
seed meal, distress stuff, sold at $53.50 
this week, but it is said the offerings have 
been well cleaned up. The shipping basis 
remains at $55.50, track, Buffalo. Milo 
dull and easier. Distillers’ grains are 
quoted at $46, and brewers’ grains at 
$32, track, Buffalo, and offerings very 
light. No beet pulp in the market. 

Buckwheat is offered at $2.45, a sharp 
decline from previous prices, due to the 
absence of buyers at the moment. There 
is no pressure to sell stocks in store. 
Buckwheat flour is offered at low figures 
to clean up the little remaining here. 
Rolled oats quiet and only steady. Re- 
ground oat hulls dull and lower. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 
Pte WOOK on ccccccccccces 128,19 77 
BAO WEEE ec cccccvccuvese 117,925 71 
ZOOP ABO ccccccceces «+» 148,520 89 
Two years ago ++ 92,600 55 
Three years ago .....-++.-+ 119,800 72 


NOTES 


E. L. Douglas, miller at Bradford, 
Pa., was on ’change this week. 

The Hall Bread Co., Buffalo, held its 
annual banquet this week, over 100 em- 
ployees attending. 

Charles Kennedy, of Kennedy & Co., 
who has been south for several months 
on his vacation, returned this week. 

The alfalfa mills at Caledonia were 
destroyed by fire of unknown origin on 
March 31. Loss, $7,500; about one half 
insured. 

B. Stockman, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., of Duluth, Minn., visited the 
local branch of the company this week. 

The ice off this port is all broken up 
or scattered, so that steamers could get 
through without much difficulty. A num- 
ber of steamers will leave for Ohio ports 
in a few days. 

Clarence M. Hardenburgh, general 
manager of the Southwestern hk Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, together with C. O. 
Case, president of the New England 
Flour Co., recently visited the flour trade 
in Buffalo. 

The stocks of the Becker-Prentiss Co., 
wholesale grocers, and the Knowlton 
Warehouse Co., were destroyed by. fire 
this week, with a loss of $800,000, The 
building was filled with groceries. A ter- 
rific explosion occurred just as the first 
fire companies reached the scene. 

Inquiry into the destruction of the 
Keystone wholesale bakery, Addison, N. 
Y., last December, with a loss of $50,000, 
has resulted in the discovery of an al- 
leged plot to destroy the building by 
fire, and the arrest on charges of arson 
of three persons. Two others are held 
on open charges. 

E. W. Kiligas, superintendent of the 
Iroquois Bag Co. here, recently pur- 
chased by the Percy Kent Co., says plans 
have been made to enlarge the output to 
100,000 bags daily. The present capacity 
is only 10,000. Installation of new ma- 
chinery will start next week. The com- 
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any has plants in New York and Brook- 
lyn, and branch offices in Minneapolis and 
Norfolk, Va. 

The manufacturing plant at one time 
occupied by the Ross Food Co., Inc., at 
Batavia, N. Y., has been sold to Samuel 
W. Eckman, of New York City. The 
Ross company had about $4,000 worth 
of motors and equipment in the struc- 
ture for making shredded wheat biscuit, 
but went into bankruptcy several years 
ago. Mr. Eckman retired on Jan. 1 from 
the B. T. Babbitt Soap Co. 

E. Baneasser. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puivapetpuia, Pa., April 1.—The flour 
market during the past week was unset- 
tled by the fluctuations of wheat, but tlic 
quotations show little net change. Buy- 
ers, lacking confidence, confined pur- 
chases to such small lots as were needed 
to supply pressing needs. While sup- 
plies are light, the trade shows no dispo- 
sition to anticipate requirements until! 
conditions become more settled. Whit 
business was accomplished was chiefly in 
spot goods available below the limits of 
the mills. While offerings from second 
hands were not large, they were am))lc 
for the demand. 


SHIPPING MEN PLEASED 

Local shipping men are gratified !\y 
the increase of $1,000,000 in the appro- 
priation by the National House of Re))- 
resentatives for the improvement of tic 
Delaware River. The allotment is now 
$3,000,000, approximately the sum first 
recommended by the army engineers. 
George F. Sproule, director of the cv- 
partment of wharves, docks and ferrics, 
said: 

“It will enable us to go ahead much 
faster here and to complete the dredging 
of the 35-foot channel much earlier thin 
we otherwise could have done. Esjv- 
cially gratifying is it to learn that tie 
increase comes at this time, because in 
June the Pittsburgh, one of the biggest 
freight and passenger steamships in 
over-sea trade, will begin regular sail- 
ings between this port and Liverpool, 
and with an improved channel we shill 
be able to handle her more expeditious'y 
than we could at present.” 


NOTES 


William H. Oldach, flour dealer, with 
offices in the Bourse, has applied for 
membership in the Commercial Exchange. 

James Rodgers, flour salesman con- 
nected with the firm of Richardson Bro.., 
is at Atlantic City, convalescing from in 
attack of erysipelas. 

The Union Cereal Corporation, wii! 
$2,800,000 capital, has been incorporat: «| 
by M. A. Rogers, L. A. Irwin and Wi 
liam G. Singer, of Wilmington, Del. 

Sydney D. Conwell, flour handler ai! 
dealer in bakers’ supplies, returned «1 
Tuesday from a month’s trip to Euro) 
He spent most of his time in London 
and Paris. 

Samuel Bell, head of the flour firm «f 
Samuel Bell & Sons, and his nephew, 
James F. Bell, vice president of t'ic 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, sai! 
for Italian ports today. They will ‘ce 
gone about six weeks. 

Among the visitors on ’change tliis 
week were Herbert E. Gooch, preside st 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Linco n, 
Neb., W. H. Holliday, secretary Mer- 
chants’ Elevator Co., Davenport, Iowi, 
and J. N. Claybrook, New York repre- 
sentative of the Eagle Roller Mill (». 
New Ulm, Minn. 

George H. Higbee, formerly of Phi a- 
delphia and active in the steamship busi- 
ness, died at Berkeley, Cal., March ‘\. 
He is survived by his widow and two 
children. Mr. Higbee was manager of 
the International Navigation Co., pre«c- 
cessor of the International Mercantile 
Co., both in this city and New York. 

G. F. Sproule, director of the depa*t- 
ment of wharves, docks and ferries, !:"'s 
awarded to Franklin M. Harris & Co. of 
this city, a contract amounting to *'.- 
178,245 for building the superstructure 
of the municipal pier at the foot of 
Porter Street, Delaware River, desiz- 
nated as No. 84 South Wharves. The <e- 
partment has $1,250,000 available from 
loan funds for this work. Work will !e 
started within a few days. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








DULUTH, APRIL 1 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.0.b,, mills, per barrel, in 98- 1b 
cottons: 


Today Year ago 
Family patent ........ $7.90@8.20 $8.10@8.35 
Bakers patent ......-. 7.50@7.85 7.85@8.10 
First clear, jute .....- 5.25@5.80 6.25@6.75 
Second clear, jute .... 4.10@4.55 4.75@5.25 
No. 2 semolina ....... 7.25@7.50 8.55@8.90 
Durum patent .....++. 6.75@7.00 8.30@8.65 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $6.25; No. 2 straight, $5.65; No. 
3 dark, $3.80; No. & dark, $5.75; No. 8 
rye, $5. 

WHEAT—There. was little inter@st noted. 
The tendency indicated a slowing up in 
trading, but a firmer undertone. Demand 
for country run of spring picked up, though 
owing to light arrivals not much business 
could be done. Inside quotations on spreads 
were improved 4@7c by elevator interests. 
Only top or choice grades of durum were 
taken over, lower and off grades being vir- 
tually unsalable. Cars mostly carried over. 
Cash basis reduced in some cases, 


GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 

track, in cents per bushel: 
Dark northern——————_, 

March’ No. No. 2 No. 
iss 149% @163% 143% @157% 131% @149 % 
28... 1485 @162% 142% @156% 130% @148% 
29... 148% @162% 142% @156% 130% @148% 
30... 150% @164% 144% @158% 182% @150% 
$1... 154 @162 146 ‘@156 187 @148 





April 

1 154% @162% 146% @156% 187% @148% 
r one durum——,_ -—Durum—, 

March “No.1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 


27. 127% @134% 125% @132% 120% 118% 
28. 127% @134% 125% @132% 120% 118% 
29. 127% @134% 125% @132% 120% 118% 
30. 130% @1387% 128%@1385% 123% 121% 
$1. 127% @134% 125% @132% 118% 116% 


April 

1.. 123% @185% 126% @133% 119% 117% 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 

ing the week, per bushel: 






Spring —-—Durum— 
May May July 
Martech 97 .cccccgucse 145 120% 115% 
OE ae ee 144 120% 115% 
144 120% 114% 
3 146 123% 117% 
March ° oon BA 120% 114% 
BOTH 1 .ccvccccecdee 144 121% 116 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 
Corn Oats Rye 
March 2mixed 8 white No.1 Barley 
eee 54% -@31 98 42@64 
28...... 58% 30% @32% 97% 42@64 
29...... 58% 30% @32% 97 42@64 
30.. . 54% 31% @31% 97% 42@64 
ae -. 52% 30% @32% 96% 42@64 
April 
Beaseses 53% 30% @33% 95 42@64 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Receipts——, ——Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 


Spring .... 64 63 21 4 13 5 
Durum .... 321 208 107 64 ae 69 
Winter .... 15 . a as oe ae 

Totals .. 400 274 160 68 13 74 
CMR ...050 Se Bee ee oe .- +. 
See 3 165 10 2 oe 18 
ere 255 108 153 ee eo 5 
Barle - 65 1 6 3 10 6 
Flaxses .. = 20 12 19 17 

GRAIN STOCKS 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, April 1, and 
Teceipis by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitte: in stocks): Receipts by 


7-Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 








ne , bus bus bus cars cars cars 
’ dk n 
1,2 n § 206 8 ee 6 130 2 
3 dk ’ 
3 nor 8 4 
All other ) ° . ° bas " 
Spring .. 764 468 211 12 74 #8612 
1, 2 arm al 
1,2dur § 381 34 216 48 26 24 
All other 
dur 1 ..3,100 1,566 1,081 99 53 36 
Wints coos 202 1 15 14 6 15 
ce « 40 28 131 191 50 
Totals ..4,650 2,120 1,555 319 521 144 
Stocis of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 


elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7-——Domestic—_, ——Bonded—_, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 


Corn ......6,787 900 ; 
Oats vee 5,928 4,732 61 .. 2 
ae .3,691 353 7,602... x 
ae + a ae ae | a 
axserd .. 841,685 81 .. 1 3 
FLAXSEED 


An carly demand for futures cleaned the 
— ‘ and advanced quotations 5% @5\c. 
; © uplift uncovered selling orders that 
— d down prices, and the bottom was 
— ad the closing day, with a 10% @10%c 
ae ine from high point. Early sellers were 

© \uyers and forced a substantial reac- 


tion that left the market unchanged on July 
to le under for May against the close of 
March 24, The chief influence was the weak 
Argentine situation and dull oil market. 
Foreign oil was reported offered to the east- 
ern trade much under quotations of our 
domestic mills. The cash market holds 
quiet, under meager receipts. Buyers picked 
up the few cars offered daily, and were after 
more. No, 1 spot closed at May to 2c over; 
arrive, May to lc over. 
-——Close_, 
Opening April 2 
March 27 High Low April 1 1921 
May ..$2.50 $2.55% $2.45 $2.49 $1.53 
July .. 2.48 2.53% 2.43 2.48 1.57% 





CHICAGO, APRIL 1 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.0.b., Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


MOTCHANES 2. .ccccccescece evceces $8.75 @9.30 
Spring patents, jute ............. 7.70@8.00 
Spring straights, jute ............ 7.30@7.60 
Spring clears, jute .......e.seeee 5.00 @5.75 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ....... 3.75 @4.25 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 8,00@8.25 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $6.50@6.80 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 6.00 @6.50 
Clear, southern, jute . wet teeeeeeee 4.00@5.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas ,jute ....... $6.90 @7.50 
Patent, 95 per cent ....-eeeserees 6.50@6.90 
Clear, Kansas, jute .......eeeee8 4.25@5.50 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$5.50@5.75 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 5.25 @5.35 


WHEAT—Very little good milling wheat 
was received this week. Neither mills nor 
elevators showed much interest. Receipts 
totaled only 52 cars, compared with 88 last 
week and 218 a year ago. Premiums were 
just about steady, though slightly stronger 
on red winter. Prices were %@1%c up on 
hard winter grades, and 4c lower on red 
winter and spring wheat. Business very 
slack. Shipping sales aggregated about 110,- 
000 bus. Compared with May, premiums 
closed as follows: 


1 red 1@38c over 1 dh 2@38c over 

2 red 1@2c over 2 dh May to lc over 
3 red May to 2c un 3 dh 2@4c under 

4 red 3@5c under 4 dh 5@S8c under 

1 hard 1@2c over l1yh %@lc under 

2 hard May to lc ov 2 y h 1@2c under 

3 hard 1@3c under 3 y h 2% @4c under 
4 hard 6@15c under 4 y h 8@10c under 

1 n May to 5c over 1 dn May to 12c ov 
2 n 8c un to 2c ov 2 dn ic un to 8c ov 
3 n 5c un to lic ov 3 dn ic un to 6c ov 
4 n 5@l15c under 4 dan ic ov to 10c un 
1 m May to 2c over 3 m 2@10c under 
2m May tol%c un 4m 10@18c under 


Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 

2 Ped. coves Docsee cose isseas 148% @157% 
B POG, ce cceQeccce coves p tro4 147 @157% 
1 BG. ccceeQecvess 136 @136% 146% @160\% 
2 hd. 131% a iad 131% @136 + @157% 
LG BD cece eQeoese cveeeQeoevee % @160% 
2 GB ccece $ eoees ve0ce @151% 185 Sites 
BG DB ccees @vvcce coves @ wn ccne cece @154% 

CORN—Market rather quiet. Exporters 


took but little from here, and domestic busi- 
ness has been only fair. Receipts, 767 cars, 
compared with 416 last week and 1,005 a 
year ago. Shipping sales totaled about 435,- 
000 bus. Prices were down fractionally. 
Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
2 mis... -@55% «....@57 wer) veer 
2 mix... 54% @56% 56% @59% 58 @61% 
3 mix... 58%@55% 55 @59 54% @59% 
4 mix... 52% @54% 54 @58% 52% @56% 
5 mix... 58%@654 55 @55% 50 @54% 
6 mix... 47% @53 54 @54% 47 @55 
1 yellow. 56% @58 59 @62 coe e @aoee 
2 yellow. 55% @58 57% @61 58 @62 
3 yellow. 53% @56 55 @59% 55 @60 
4 yellow. 52% @54% 53%@58% 52% @57 
5 yellow. 52% @54% 54%@58 50 @55% 
6 yellow. 51% — 54 @58 48% @53% 
Saree Fyre ee lt Meee, ee 
2 white. 55% @58% 57% @63 58 @62 
3 white. 583% @56% 56%@61 565% @61 
4 white, 52% @54% 54% @59 53% @57 
56 white. 53% @54% 54 @58 50 @654 
6 white. 53 @54 564% @57% eee 
OATS—Receipts abnormally light, but 


trade is only fair, and offerings are barely 
taken care of. Discounts are narrowing up, 
and prices slightly lower. No export busi- 
ness consummated. The range: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 white. 38%@40 41 @43 89% @43 
2 white. 36 @41 37 @41% 38% @43 
3 white. 34 @37% 34 @38% 37% @40% 
4 white. 31 @36% 33 @37 35% @39% 


RYE—tTrade continues light domestically, 
and exporters bought mostly at the sea- 
board. Receipts, 25 cars, compared with 21 
last week. Prices fractionally higher. No. 
2 ranged 99c@$1.02, compared with $1.01@ 
1.06 last week and $1.40@1.45% a year ago. 
May closed today at $1.00%, and July at 
91%c. 

BARLEY—Maltsters were best buyers, but 
their purchases were small. No feature. to 
conditions. Export business dead. Receipts 
light. The range ‘was 54@68c, compared 


with 56@69c last week and 35@76c a year 
ago. May closed today at 67c, 

CORN GOODS—tTrade quieter than last 
week, and prices 10@20c lower, except on 
oatmeal and rolled oats. Export business 
lightest for six months. Stocks are heavy. 
Corn flour $1.50, yellow corn meal $1.42%, 
white corn meal $1.50, cream meal $1.42%, 
pearl and granulated hominy $1.50, oatmeal 
$2.75, car lots, per 100 lbs. Rolled oats, 
$2.45 per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Business dead, supply 
being almost nil. Emergency tariff has made 
hard sledding. Price, $52.50 ton, f.0.b., Chi- 
cago, for both fine ground and pea size, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week's receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 


r~-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbls..... 287 269 205 197 
Wheat, bus.... 193 437 207 287 
Corn, bus....<. 1,427 1,607 675 1,247 
Cate BWs...ce. 941 821 960 1,398 
Bye, BWUS..0-cce 24 34 19 24 
Barley, bus.... 136 124 65 100 





KANSAS CITY, APRIL 1 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basts cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

POS ccicccccedvencuesesereeses $7.25 @7.65 
BOPRIGME oo ccc ccccccsccccncecscces 6.50 @6.90 
First clear .. 5.50@6.15 
Second clear 4.30@4.75 

MILLFEED—Demand ‘indifferent, except 
for prompt shipment. Bran $2@2.60 lower. 
Brown shorts down $1. Gray shorts 50c@$1 
lower. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $20@20.50; brown shorts, $24@24.50; 
gray shorts, $25@26, 

WHEAT—Renewed weakness in the future 
market and a considerable increase in ar- 
rivals caused cash wheat to decline 3c on 
the upper grades of hard, while soft wheat 
dropped 5@7c. Many sales were made at 
the close, on a basis about unchanged from 
a week ago. Local mills were the main buy- 
ers, but this demand was somewhat cur- 
tailed by the dullness of the flour trade. 
Receipts were 775 cars, compared with 551 
last week and 940 for the corresponding 
week of last year. Cash prices: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.21@1.48, No. 2 $1.20@1.48, No. 3 
$1.18@1.47, No. 4 $1.15@1.38; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.28@1.31, No. 2 $1.25@1.27, No. 3 
$1.18@1.21, No. 4 $1.13@1.16, 

CORN—A fair demand kept prices from 
sagging to a marked degree. White and 
mixed are unchanged to lc lower. Yellow 
corn is 1@8c down. Upper grades generally 
reflected the full declines. Receipts, 239 
cars, compared with 234 last week and 202 
a year ago. Cash prices: white corn, No. 1 
52c, No. 2 51% @52c, No. 3 51%c, No. 4 61c; 
yellow corn, No. 1 53c, No. 2 52%@53c, No. 
3 52%c, No. 4 52c; mixed corn, No. 1 51%c, 
No. 2 51%c, No. 3 Sic, No. 4 50%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
co—Receipts— -Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls.. 16,250 12,025 116,025 73,450 
Wheat, bus.989,550 1,401,300 959,850 1,293,300 
Corn, bus...282,500 325,000 162,500 153,750 





Oats, bus... 86,700 74,800 82,500 79,500 
Rye, bus.... 4,400 Cole sascs 8,800 
Barley, bus. 25,500 27,000 10,400 41,600 
Bran, tons.. 820 740 4,980 3,920 


Hay, tons... 5,448 4,476 1,716 2,316 





MILWAUKEE, APRIL 1 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


i BERLE $8.50@8.75 
| SPPPeeeererene re ree 7.75 @8.10 
(yo BASPPPPUTTERTeeri Tt ek 5.50@6.25 
EE GUE core ce sox vecesecscese 4.25@5.25 
THGRGAS PRTORE 2.0 ccc cccccccccsccs 7.40@7.80 
Kansas straight ,.............44. 7.10@7.40 
Be SN, TED. need ec onsseeeases 5.60@6.10 
Bee TOE, GUTMANN occ cccccccce 4.95 @5.65 
TePO GOUT, GOP cccsvcsvcsccsecsnss 3.90@5.10 
Comm Gour, 100 IBS ...cccscccesess 1.60@1.65 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs ..........+4.. 1.55 @1.60 
Corn grita, 100 Ibe .....cccscvsene 1.50@1.55 


MILLFEED—Easy and _ lower. Demand 
quiet; business limited to urgent needs. Of- 
fers light, mills still having unfilled bookings 
and output being small. Bran and middlings 
down $2 ton since week ago. Heavy feeds 
$1 lower. Winter bran at premium of 50c@ 
$1 ton over spring. Middlings range $2 over 
bran. Heavy feeds fairly steady. Standard 
bran, $22@23; winter bran, $23@23.50; 
standard fine middlings, $24@25; flour mid- 
dlings; $27@28; red dog, $32@33.50; hominy 
feed, $22.50; rye feed, $22@23; old process 
oil meal, $54@55; cottonseed meal, $48.50; 
gluten feed, $32.65,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Steady to ic higher. Receipts, 
7 cars; last week, 15; last year, 35. Offer- 
ings extremely light. Choice very scarce 
and wanted. Basis steady to firm. Dark 
northern ranges 5@15c over Minneapolis 
May, ordinary 5@1i5c discount; No. 1 hard 
winter, 1@2c under May; No. 1 red winter, 
May to 2c under. No. 1 dark (Dakota) 
northern closed at $1.45@1.55, No. 2 $1.40@ 
1.50, No. 3 $1.35@1.45, No. 4 $1.25@1.35, 
No. 5 $1.15@1.25; No. 1 red winter $1.33@ 
1.34, No, 2 $1.31@1.33, No. 3 $1.27@1.29, No. 
4 $1.22@1.23, No. 5 $1.22@1.23; No. 1 hard 
winter $1.31@1.32, No. 2 $1.29@1.30, No. 3 
$1.27@1.28; No. 1 mixed $1.29@1.41, No. 2 
$1.25@1.87; No. 3 $1.22@1.35. 

RYE—Declined 3@3%c. Receipts, 30 cars; 
last week, 16; last year, 29. Good demand, 


milling and shipping, for choice; offerings 
light. Basis easy, spot ranging 5@5'%c un- 
der May price. No. 1 closed at 96c; No. 2, 
95% @96c; No. 3, 94@95c; No. 4, 93@94c. 

CORN—Declined %@le. Receipts, 336 
cars; last week, 205; last year, 281. Offer- 
ings moderate and demand fair, local and 
shipping. Basis firmer, No. 2 white ruling 
le under May price. Yellow discounted 1% 
@2c, and mixed 2@2%c. No. 2 white closed 
at 56% @56%c, No. 3 55% @56c; No. 2 yellow 
54% @55%c, No. 3 53@54%c; No, 2 mixed 
54% @54%c, No. 3 53@54%c 

OATS—Closed steady. Receipts, 175 cars; 
last week, 240; last year, 80. Shippers and 
cereal mills absorb light offerings. Basis 
improved, No. 3 white ranging lc over May 
price to 2%c under, according to weight. 
No. 2 white closed at 36% @39c; No. 3 white, 
34@37c; No. 4 white, 33@36c; sample grade, 
32@35c. - 

BARLEY—Closed strong. Receipts, 82 
cars; last week, 196; last year, 143. Choice 
firm, with good demand and scant receipts. 
Other qualities steady at slightly higher 
level. Basis steady. May future, 69c, nomi- 
nal, Iowa was quoted at 60@70c, as to qual- 
ity; Wisconsin, 62@72c; Minnesota, 60@70c; 
Dakota, 60@70c; feed and rejected, 55@62c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls... 20,300 21,320 21,700 43,020 
Wheat, bus.. 1,400 45,900 18,350 43,791 
Corn, bus.... 87,320 400,425 241,814 300,870 










Oats, bus.... 40,185 169,200 477,650 302,575 
Barley, bus.. 9,480 217,845 35,640 41,210 
Rye, bus..... 5,660 38,920 30 22,340 
Feed, tons... 510 570 9,364 5,488 





BUFFALO, APRIL 1 
FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 
carloads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............... $8.00@8.25 
DE GG 560s scr ceesareenae -25@7.75 


7 
We SOE occ cccrcvessoneneseees 6.25 @6.50 
i ME eis wens ens eeweme ens 4.00@4.15 
| 7 eee ee ee 6.15 @6.25 
i Me o 4 wesscanoeea Vanesa 5.65 @5.80 

Sacked 
Se CO cost caedasesanene $.....@25.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@26.50 
PE MIE v.06 0:00:00 Owe vecerees «eee» @30.50 
MND obs 5.6 6.060:5.6%8 60 + eee e @31.50 
ee Oe, OD a bss ee reves ee «+++ @34,50 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs....... ++e+-@ 1.80 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 27.75@28.25 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 27.25 @ 27.75 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 24.25@24.50 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... ocee > @36.55 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... .....@53.50 
ie OO Oe ost evessseneae + eee» @50.50 
Rolled oats, 90-lb, sacked ...... eoeee@ 2.70 


Reground oat hulls, sacked..... ease " 
cS) eS) errr 1.75@ 1.78 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ............ asec Gee 
WHEAT—tThere are offerings here on 
track and in store, but prices asked are so 
far above bids that no business is possible. 
CORN—So far as track receipts are con- 
cerned this market has reached the lowest 
point in a year, not a single carload being 
reported today. There has been a gradual 
falling off in receipts for the past 10 days, 
and buyers will now be forced to take ele- 
vator offerings, which are of liberal pro- 
portions, There was a fair inquiry for track 
receipts today at 66c for No. 2 yellow; No. 
3 yellow was quoted at 64%c; No. 4 yellow, 
63c; No. 5 yellow, 61%c,—through billed. 
OATS—Light offerings and good demand 
at 1%c over last week. Closing: No. 1 
white, 44%c; No. 2 white, 44c; No. 3 white, 
42c; No. 4 white, 40%c,—on track, through 


BARLEY—Good inquiry, and _ offerings 
very light. Malting was quoted at 76@82c, 
and feed at 68@72c, on track, through billed. 
Malting 74@80c, and feed 66@70c, in store. 
Malting, 46@47-lb, 72@74c, and 48-lb 75@ 
77c, opening shipment, c.i.f., Buffalo, 

RYE—Lower and dull. No. 2 in store was 
quoted at the close today at $1.02%, car- 
loads. 





ST, LOUIS, APRIL 1 


FLOUR—Quote, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


nominally, jute basis, 


ig. mi... SEPRETURECOTEREL ere $7.75 @8.10 
Creer. eee ee 7.30@7.50 
ge Ct ne a ae 5.00@5.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Tre Teeter ree Te rss 7.00@7.30 
ES. 955:3.4:6.6.4¢8: 4 SASN a aA aOR Ee 6.40@6.80 
DE MONEE wo scicsvccsoWecvepwtsss 4.50@5.00 


SOFT WINTER FLOUR 


EE 5 5 bce eaewes Sve bes en teeaee 6.75 @7.25 
| | PP rere ree ree TT ere 6.00 @6.50 
og aor et rer ee re 4.50@5.00 


MILLFEED—Market quiet and steady all 
week. Offerings continue light, but sufficient 
to supply the limited demand. Toward the 
latter part of the week there was a slight 
improvement in the demand for shorts, but 
no large volume of business was done. Quo- 
tations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard winter 
bran, $23@24; soft winter bran, $24@25; 
gray shorts, $28@29. 

WHEAT—There was limited demand for 
heavy test soft wheat. Receipts were small, 
and suitable milling qualities scarce. Hard 
wheat demand quiet. Receipts, 219 cars, 
against 260 last week. Cash prices: No. 2 
red $1.38, No. 3 red $1.30@1.31, No. 4 red 








62 


id. 


$i.$302-28: 


CORN—tTrade was mainly local, 


No, 2 hard 


$1.37, 


No. 4 hard 


and sen- 


timent generally bearish; with wheat weak, 


a decline was easily attained. 


The move- 


ment shows no signs of increasing, and re- 


ceipts 
193. 


Cash prices: 


are small. 


Receipts, 193 cars, against 
No. 3 corn, 


5b4c; No. 2 


yellow 57@58c, No. 3 yellow 56c, No. 4 yel- 
low 65 @5é6c. 

OATS—Slightly better inquiry, and market 
showed more strength than either wheat or 
corn, due to continued wet and cold weather 
delaying seeding. Receipts, 173 cars, against 
14%. Cash prices: No. 1 oats, 39c; No. 2 oats, 


87c; No. 3 


oats, 36@37c; No. 4 oats, 35c. 


WEDPK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7~-Receipts— 

1922 1921 
Flour, bbis... 77,950 76,520 
Wheat, bus.. 397,200 475,889 
Corn, bus.... 362,700 388,700 
Oats, bus.... 460,000 424,000 
Rye, bus..... «+e. 3,300 
Barley, bus.. 23,400 9,600 


98's, 
$7.60; 


f.o.b., 


-Shipments—, 
1922 1921 
121,340 103,840 
363,730 321,790 
352,960 302,420 
445,100 520,590 
1,860 once 
7,550 1,670 





TOLEDO, APRIL 1 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 


mill, 


local Kansas, $7.20. 


$6.60@6.75; 


local spring, 


MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.0.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran 
Winter wheat mixed feed 
Winter wheat middlings 
Oil meal, 


in 100-lb bags 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag 
WHEAT—Receipts, 20 cars, 15 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 28 cars, 23 contract, 


OATS—Receipts, 21 cars, 


19 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r~Receipts— 
1922 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 28,000 61,600 
Corn, bus.... 35,000 48,750 
Oats, bus.... 43,050 67,650 


lbs in 
gen. 
fi0- Ib 


Spring first patent 


Spring 


Spring first clear 
Hard winter short patent ..... 
Hard winter straight ........ 
Soft winter straight 


--Shipments— 
1922 1 
37,015 
1,825 


35,000 34,857 





PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 1 
FLOUR—Receipts, 1,800 bbls, and 7,008,676 


Exports, 5,000 
per 196 


sacks, 
Quotations, 
jute sacks: 


standard patent ... 


lbs, 





sacks to Ber- 
packed in 


- ++. $8.35 @8.65 
++ 7.90@8.15 
-. 6.50@7.00 
see 7.75@8.26 
7.256 @7.75 
6.25 @6.75 


RYE FLOUR—In small supply and quiet 


at $6@6.50 bbl, 


ity. 


WHEAT—Market unsettled, 
net decline of 2c. 
exports, 


539,868; stock, 


Receipts, 
1,578,268. 


in sacks, according to qual- 


closing at a 
734,896 bus; 
Quota- 


tions, car lots, in export elevator: 


No. 2 red winter 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky 


+++ -$1.30@1.35 
+eee 1.25@1.30 


Other grades are quoted at the following 


schedule of discounts: 


mixed 


wheat, 6c un- 


der red winter; No. 8 wheat, 3c under No. 
2; No, 4 wheat, 7c under No, 2; No. 6 wheat, 


lle under No. 2. 


quality. 


MILLFEED—tTrade 
again lower. 


Spring 


slow, 


bran 


Sample according to 


and market 


Quotations, car lots, per ton: 


- -$30.00@31.00 


Sott winter Bram ....cccccseces 31.00 @32.00 
Standard middlings ........... 31.00 @32.00 
Flour middlings ............+.. 33.00@34.00 
BOE GOS cc ccccececcevcccccvcces 38.00 @39.00 

CORN—Market advanced ic early in week, 
but subsequently lost improvement, and 
closed without net change. Trade quiet. 
Receipts, 627,031 bus; exports, 518,182; 
stock, 828,138. Quotations: car lots, in ex- 
port elevator, No. 2 67% @68%c, No. 3 66% 
@67%c, No. 4 65@66c; car lots for local 
trade, No, 2 yellow 70@71c, No. 3 yellow 
69@70c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—In moderate but 
ample supply, and sold slowly at former 
rates, Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 


Granulated yellow meal, 
Yellow table meal, 


OATS—Market advanced ‘%X%c, 


wards 


fancy 


lost gain. Offerings 


100-1b sacks 
seeuebe $1.75 
1,75 
but after- 


moderate, but 


ample for limited requirements of the trade. 


Receipts, 128,178 bus; stock, 171,380. 
45% @46c; No. 3 white, 


tions: 


No. 2 white, 


44@44%e. 
OATMBPAL—Quiet and without important 


change. 


Quotations: ground oatmeal, 


Quota- 


100-1b 


sacks, $4.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 


two 90-lb sacks, $5.10; patent cut, 


per two 


100-Ib sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb 


sacks, 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, 


fine $6.30, coarse $4. 





BALTIMORE, APRIL 1 


cottons: 


Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent 
Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter straights 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, standard 


City 


City mills’ spring patent 
City mills’ blended patent 
City mills’ winter patent 

City mills’ winter straight 


mills’ jobbing prices: 


in 98-lb 


+++ +$8.00@8.25 
7.50 @7.75 





MILLFEED—Lower and neglected, with 
one of the big northwestern concerns said 
to be piloting the way to the bottom. Quo- 


tations, 


bran, 


$29@30; 


in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
soft winter bran, 


spring 
$31 @32; 


standard middlings, $30@31; flour middlings, 


$34@35; 


red dog, 
a. 


dlings, $30@3 


WHEAT—Declined 


358; 


$38@39; city mills’ mid- 


demand and 


movement small. Receipts, 222,501 bus; ex- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ports, 352,749; stock, 686,077. Closing prices: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $1.35%; spot No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.34%; range of south- 
ern for week, $1.32 @1.37. 

CORN—Off %c; movement and demand 
still large. Receipts, 2,311,056 bus; exports, 
2,107,260; stock, 4,597,008. Closing prices: 
domestic No. 3 yellow or better, 70c asked; 
contract spot, 65%c; No. 4, spot, 63%c; 
range of southern for week, 60@67c. 

OATS—Fractionally lower; demand and 
movement light. Receipts, 21,259 bus; ex- 
ports, 20; stock, 166,344. Closing prices: No. 
2 white, domestic, 45c; No. 3 white, domes- 
tic, 44c. 

RYE—Down 1%c; movement and demand 
good. Receipts, 296,113 bus; exports, 384,- 
063; stock, 1,301,248. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, $1.07%. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts and exports in March, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted): 





-—Receipts— --Exports—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bblis..... 132 94 61 36 
Wheat, bus. 1,411 750 1,756 1,020 
Corn, bus...... 8,965 5,140 8,643 3,863 
Oats, bus...... 142 145 20 138 
Rye, bus...... 377 960 955 956 
Barley, bus. 80 97 " 125 
Malt, bus. 2 ° eee 
Millfeed, tons.. 2 2 


Receipts and exports from Jan. t to April 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


7~Receipts— -~Exports— 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls... 281 267 85 70 
Wheat, bus.. 2,816 2,764 4,336 4,429 
Corn, bus.... 25,675 10,590 21,092 7,434 
Oats, bus.... 314 490 52 194 
Rye, bus..... 1,658 4,010 2,377 3,940 
Barley, bus. 112 361 353 696 
Malt, bus..... ° 6 11 ove eee 
Millfeed, tons 5 4 ° 





BOSTON, APRIL 1 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short..... $9.00 @9.25 


Spring patents, standard ......... 8.00@9.00 
Spring first clears ............... 5.50 @6.00 
Hard winter patents ............. 7.00@8.25 
Soft winter patents .............. 7.00@8.25 
Soft winter straights ............ 6.25 @7.20 
BOSE WEREOP GIORTD ccc ccccccvcccas 5.50@6.20 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 5.75 @6.25 


MILLFEED—A sharp decline in prices of 
wheat feeds, bran especially being weak and 
slow to move. Spring bran, $29.75@30 for 
pure and $29@29.25 for standard; winter 
bran, $30@31; middlings, $31@33.50; mixed 
feed, $32.50@35.50; red dog, $40; gluten feed, 
$39. 80; gluten meal, $49.55; hominy feed, 
$27; stock feed, $29; cottonseed meal, $49@ 
64; linseed meal, $56,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Trade slow, and market 
barely steady. Granulated yellow, $1.85; 
bolted yellow, $1.80; feeding, $1.45; cracked 
corn, $1.45,—all in 100’s. 


OATMEAL—Market steady, with moderate 
inquiry. Rolled is quoted at $2.75, with cut 
and ground at $3.02, in 90-lb sacks, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 





--Receipts—, -——Stoc 

1922 1921 1922 1921 

Views, Whbe.:. 19,868 BB,TEB .cicss  svece 
Wweweet, BOB... sects sceece 372,271 76,696 
Corn, bus.... 61,030 88,944 1,325,552 177,617 
Oats, bus.... 70,045 25,945 210,322 5,366 
OO, WBieces vacss 1,290 1,796 2,320 
Barley, bus.. 12,625 ..... SEO 8 6esce 
Millfeed, tons 60 SE esteen ‘sesee 
Oatmeal, cases ee6 eee és%05s “deca 

RECEIPTS DURING MARCH 

1922 1921 

Flour, bbls 103,100 80,963 
Wheat, bus 275,525 1,075 
COM, DOD cecccics - 775,160 414,224 
Cate, BED .ocsciss 215,330 82,865 
ET eee 3,715 4,090 
Barley, bus 13,960 «.... 
pe RS  Wrreere ere 304 334 
Comm mncal, BBle .. cesses. 936 1,227 
Oatmeal, cases ........... 3,345 5,200 
GG cocecoscoss eS ese 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing April 1: to Liverpool, 16,000 bus bonded 
wheat, 25,714 bus corn; to Hamburg, 8,571 
bus corn; to Irish ports, 44,386 sacks flour; 
to Copenhagen, 15,391, 





MINNEAPOLIS, APRIL 4 

Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 

April 4 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 

GOCROR. ccccccccccces $8.05@8.65 $8.55@9.05 
Standard patent 7.70@8.05 8.15@8.40 
Second patent 7.40@7.55 7.85@8.15 
*First clear, jute 5.50@5.65 5.50@5.90 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.50@3.90 4.05@4.26 

*140-Ib jutes. 


Durum flour quotations, 


80@60-day ship- 


ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (April 4), 
in jute, were: 

ril 4 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... ” s0@8. 95 $7.80@8.20 
Durum flour .......... es 5. 6.25 @6.75 
HORE wcccccsescccesces ‘@4. 00 4.00@4.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 

four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1922 1921 1920 1919 

Apeth Bice cesess 264,360 197,745 392,045 

April 1... 303,230 313,065 233,640 369,220 

March 25.. 287,280 315,430 230,965 365,050 

March 18,. 252,345 276,695 223,805 294,440 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 

apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
April 8... see. 7,905 ..00- - 29,670 
April 1... 2,240 9,955 7,290 8,200 
March 25. 1,070 2,005 7,085 16,590 
March 18. 4,910 4,286 4,875 11,366 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Jan, 28. 63 70,315 185,910 208,295 1,580 ees 
Feb. 4.. 63 70,315 169,840 183,375 1,135 335 
Feb. 11. 62 69,115 185,775 189,330 eee eee 
Feb, 18. 63 70,315 198,315 164,085 695 oe 
Feb, 25. 63 70,315 177,115 163,565 ese 2968 
Mch, 4.. 63 70,315 180,490 151,230 4,035 1,430 
Mch, 11. 63 70,315 204,125 172,415 1,385 675 
Mch,. 18. 63 70,315 199,180 176,120 -_ oes 
Mch, 25. 63 70,315 201,400 207,225 355 2,215 
April 1. 53 62,415 139,195 177,370 505 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day April 4), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 


by brokers: April 4 Year ago 
WPOM ccccccesvecces «+» @21.00 $17.00@18.00 
Stand. middlings.. -@22.50 16.50@17.00 


Flour middlings... 25.50@26.00 21.50@23.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 29.00@33.00 27.00@30.00 
CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 

net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $23.560@ 23.75 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 24.00@24.25 


No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 24.50@24.75 
No, 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 25.00@25.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 21.00@22.00 
White corn meal, greene 1.95@ 2.00 
Corn meal, yellowt .......- eee 1.90@ 1.95 
Rye flour, white*® .............. 5.65@ 5.95 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 3.75@ 4.25 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 7.10@ 7.20 
Graham, standard, bbif ..... «++ 7.00@ 7.10 
PRelleR GOI? .nccccccsccccesse «+ @2.32% 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. -+-@ 4.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. ---@ 56.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 3.00@ 4.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 4.00@ 5.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 8.00@11.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.00@14.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 5.00@ 7.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7.00@10.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 4.00@ 5.00 
Linseed oil meal® ........+..055 ---@51.50 

*In sacks. . tPer 100 Ibs, tPer bbl in 
sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No, 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No, 2 northern, 
May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 
bushel: 


No.1d 
March 29 $1.51% @1 
March 30 1.53% @1. 
March 31 1.51 @1. 
ABC 2 ncccce 1.51% @1. 
ro | eo 1.51% @1. 
ASCE 6 wccscs 1.51% @1. 

No. 2 da 
March 29 $1.47% @1. 
March 30 1.49% @1. 
March 31 1.47 @1. 
BOG 2 ccccee 1.47% @1. 
Po = ape 1.47% @1.54% 
ASTM 4 sccscs 1.47% @1.54% 
March May July April 
| ree $1.40% $1.31% 1 
Be vcese 1.42% 1.32% 3.. 
re 1.40 1.30% 4 





COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week ~— ad — 


March Corn ye Barley 
28... 48% @49% 32% <O38% 94% © 95% 50@62 
29... 49 @49% 32% @34 94 @95% 51@63 
30... 50 @50% 32% @34% 94% @96% 51@63 
31... 48% @49 32% @33% 93 @94% 51@63 
April 

1.... 48% @49% 82 @33%92 @93% 51@62 


3.... 49% @50 32% @33% 92% @94% 50@62 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: April 2 


April 1 March 25 1921 


Wheat, bus ..... 962,560 1,055,220 1,379,300 
Flour, bbls ...... 15,767 20,654 25,647 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,576 2,679 1,095 
Corn, bus ....... 190,400 281,300 114,800 
Oata, DUS ....00. 336,310 386,120 183,600 
Barley, bus ..... 175,200 201,280 198,320 
Rye, bus ........ 34,100 64,350 66,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 38,000 57,240 124,740 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: April 2 
April 1 March 25 1921 


Wheat, bus ..... 484,980 705,180 1,208,340 
Flour, bbis ...... 327,302 311,796 347,325 
Millstuff, tons ... 12,915 12,890 13,807 
Corn, bus ....... 173,430 186,300 157,500 
Oats, bus ....... 651,990 787,030 273,240 
Barley, bus ..... 218,120 288,990 176,490 
Rye, bus ........ 27,900 51,800 102,950 
Flaxseed, bus ... 5,950 17,940 43,500 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
April 2 April 3 








April1l Mch. 25 1921 1920 

No. 1 dark ..... 1,166 1,216 1,031 631 
No. 1 northern. 64 84 12 81 
No. 2 northern. . 247 284 1 1 
GEOTS cccccsnes 4,925 5,307 3,595 7,665 
Totals ........ 6,402 6,891 4,639 8,278 
In 1919 ......- 18,6683 20,478 ...6+ coees 
BA TOES pcccccs 380 et sssee -s000 
Im 1917 .....0- 9.866 16,306 cece cocce 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Apr. 2 Apr.3 Apr. 5 
April 1 Mch. 25 1921 1920 1919 


Corn ...2,186 2,125 508 39 26 
Oats ..21,730 21,978 9,378 2,657 1,427 
Barley. 589 686 1,146 851 735 
Rye -1,034 1,026 | 59 4,510 6,134 
Flaxseed. 88 81 _ 1,110 24 76 


April 5, 1922 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c—Mpls— -——Duluth—_. 
Track Toarr. Track May July 


March 28 .$2.52 2.51 2.52 2.51 2.49 
March 29. 2.54% 2.53% 2.54 2.53 2.51 
March 380. 2.56% 2.55% 2.56 2.55 2.53% 
March 31. 2.52% 2.51% 2.51% 2.50% 2.45 — 
April 1.... 2.51% 2.50% 2.50 2.49 2.48 
April 3.... 2.51% 2.50% 2.51% 2.50% 2.49% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 





and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r— Receipts, -—In store-—, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Minneapolis. 38 125 89 88 1,110 24 
Duluth...... 20 12 19 84 1,636 31 
Totals..... 58 137 108 172 2,746 55 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to April 
1, 1922, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 

1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 

Minneapolis . 38,200 4,640 1,034 523 
oo ee 2,488 3,050 3,060 2,109 
Totals ....... 5,688 7,690 4,094 9.439 





NEW YORK, APRIL 1 
FLOUR—Quiet, although some business in 


small lots, for immediate delivery, being 
done. Buyers very conservative, and in- 
clined to take waiting position. Export situ- 
ation dull. Quotations: spring first patent, 
$9@10; standard patent, $7.50@8; first 
clears, $5.75@6.50; soft winter straights, 
$6.25@6.75; hard winter straights, 7 @ 





7.75; first clears, $5.75 @6.50; rye, $5.60@ 6.25, 
—all in jute. Receipts, 220,401 bbls. 

WHEAT—Market irregular, though not to 
same extent as last week. Option market 
showed a little more firmness. Quotations: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., $1.43%; No. 2 hard winter, 
$1.43%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, $1.55 4%; 
No. 2 mixed durum, $1.38%. Receipts, 777,- 
400 bus. 

CORN—Market showed mild fluctuations, 
with firmer conditions. Fairly good e port 
sales made. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 





mixed, No. 2 white, 73%c. Receipts, 
600 bus, 

OATS—Market steady; fairly firm unider- 
tone; mild fluctuations, closely follo wing 
other grain markets, Quotations: N 


47c; No. 3 white, 46c; No. 4 white, 


Receipts, 648,000 bus. 


white, 
44c, 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 





day, April 4, in cents per 100 lbs: 
c From — 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— «York ton more phia R'ds 
Aberdeen $0.00 woce cove cove 
Amsterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Antwerp ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Belfast ...... $0.00 .... 30.00 .... 
Bremen ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21, 00 
Bristol ...... 30.00 1... cooe coves anes 
Cardif— ...... BOBS ccsc e806 cece 
Bergen ....+. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Christiania .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Stavanger ... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Copenhagen... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
COPE scvecsee 20-22 .... 20-22 .... 
Dublin ....... 20.00 . 20.00 
Dundee ...... 30.00 se cena 4082 vee 
Glasgow ..... 20-22 . 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Stockholm 30.00 .... 30.00 30.00 
Gothenburg .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Malm6é ...... 30.00 ... sca s sees 
Hamburg .... 21.00 21.00 21. 00 21.00 21.00 
Bordeaux .... 21.00 .... 21.00 eee 
Havre .....++ 21.00 .... 21. 00 21.00 
Marseilles .... 40.00 ... eser 
Helsingfors .. 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Genoa, Naples 40.00 .... 40.00 40.00 
BEG ccccccces 22.0 ‘* sues. o62 
Leith ...cceee 20-22 .... 20-22 20-22 tose 
Liverpool 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
London ...... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Londonderry.. 20-22 .... 20-22 .... ee 
Manchester .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Newcastle ... 20-22 .... «ss2+ cess tees 
Rotterdam ... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Gibraltar .... 65.00 .... «wees eee 
Southampton... 25.00 .... .w.6+ «ees 
Danzig ...... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Pirseus ......-. $23.60 2.22 sweee ose 
Stettin ....... 28.00 : 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United Stites 








on April 1, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore 567 4,722 163 1,215 24 
Boston ..... con =8aeT 263 2 + 
Buffalo ..... 1,598 2,723 2,826 680 214 
Afloat oe 117 1,824 eee +s 
Chicago 2,500 11,147 17,596 702 115 
Afloat --. 2,480 3,783 eae cee 
Detroit ..... 15 130 144 11 +. 
St. Joseph .. 869 512 165 3 9 
Duluth ..... 4,650 6,787 5,928 3,691 326 
Galveston ...2,095 eee ose 74 see 
Indianapolis. 141 401 324 cae 
Kansas ~edieed ~ 2,866 2,405 73 os. 
Milwaukee.. 92 2,380 1,355 144 153 
Afloat .... 1,171 wee Th see 
Minneapolis 6, 402 2,186 21,730 1,034 589 
New Orleans.2,328 1,887 204 56 24 
Newp. News. ... 214 13 eee ee 
New York .. 881 1,630 1,264 421 99 
Omaha ..... 2,092 1,639 2,638 916 15 
Peoria ...... 105 146 535 eae wae, 
ge a nga 761 904 173 99 - 
St. Louis.....1, Ho 1,319 813 83 ‘ 
Toledo ..... 878 221 498 32 - 
Totals ...35,897 46,889 64,644 9,236 : 
Last year...18,463 32;896 33,902 1,790 2.160 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases—Wheat, 1,205,000 bus; corn, 2. 
707,000; oats, 1,649,000; rye, 52,000; baricy 
33,000. 
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April 5, 1922 
FLOUR IN BANKRUPTCY 


Valier & Spies Milling Co, Fails in Effort to 
Enforce Lien Against J, F. Howard 
& Co, Trustee 


The proceeding by the Valier & Spies 
Milling Co. vs. Foote, 277 Fed. 519, in 
which the mill attempted to enforce a 
lien against proceeds of flour in de- 
fendant’s hands, as trustee in bankruptcy 
of J. F. Howard & Co., has ended in a 
decision favoring the trustee. 

The firm of J. F. Howard & Co., prior 
to bankruptcy, was engaged in the whole- 
sale grocery business at Gulfport, Miss., 
and when adjudicated a bankrupt had on 
hand a lot of flour stored with other mer- 
chandise in its place of business, which 
flour was manufactured by the Valier & 
Spies Milling Co. The trustee in bank- 
ruptcy took charge of the flour, together 
with other merchandise and _ personal 
property of the bankrupt, and sold the 
same at a public sale under order of the 
referee. 

After the sale the milling company 
filed a petition stating that the flour had 
been sold by it to the bankrupt under a 
contract whereby it retained title to the 
same, and prayed that the proceeds be 
paid over to it. 

It appears that the petitioner contract- 
ed with the bankrupt to sell it flour at 
the market price, for which the bankrupt 
was to make weekly settlements; that the 
mill retained the right, in selling any of 
its flour outside of the territory of the 
bankrupt, to send such orders to the 
bankrupt which it would fill and ship 
from the stock then on hand, charging 
the mill 20c profit for each barrel so 
shipped, with the right to call upon the 
mill to replace such flour at the price it 
had cost without regard to any change 
in the market. 

The mill retained title to the flour and 
carried fire insurance thereon in its own 
name, but held J. F. Howard & Co. re- 
sponsible for any losses resulting from 
all causes except fire. 

Disposing of the case, Judge Holmes, 
of the United States district court, 
southern district of Mississippi, says: 

“It is clear that the bankrupt was do- 
ing business as a trader in the city of 
Gulfport under the style and firm name 
of J. F. Howard & Co., with a sign dis- 
playing said firm name in front of its 
place of business, and that there was no 
sign showing that it was acting as the 
agent of any one in the sale of the flour 
or other merchandise which constituted 
the stock of goods. 

“The flour in question was used and 
acquired by the bankrupt in carrying on 
its business, and under the undisputed 
facts the bankrupt had the right to sell 
any part or all of said flour in the usual 
course of business. The contract relied 
upon by the petitioner was not recorded. 

“The petitioner had no lien for the 
purchase money on the flour, not only 
because it retained title thereto under 
an unrecorded contract, but because it 
delivered the flour to the bankrupt for 
the purpose of resale in the usual course 
of business, It is utterly inconsistent to 
retain title to personal property and at 
the same time claim a lien thereon for the 
purchase money. 

“But if this were not true, the vendor 
of personal property held for resale by 
a merchant or trader to whom he has 
delivered it for the purpose of being re- 
sold has no lien thereon for the purchase 
money which he can assert against the 
trustee in bankruptcy of the buyer. See 
In re Wright & Weissinger, 277 Fed. 514. 

“This case differs from the case last 
cited, however, in that by retaining title 
to the flour under a contract not record- 
ed, and delivering it to a trader to be 
resold, under the circumstances above set 
forth, the petitioner brings the case 
squarely within the terms of the Missis- 
Sippi sign statute, and obviates any dis- 
Cussion as to the applicability of Dodds 
vs. Pratee, 64 Miss. 123, 8 South. 167, 
holding that the sign statute does not 

erange the priority of liens. 

“Section 4784 of the Code of 1906 is as 
follows: ‘4784 (4234) Business Sign, and 
What to Contain—If a person shall 
transact business as a trader or other- 
Wise, with the addition of the words 
agent, factor, and company, or & Co., or 
like words, and fail to disclose the name 
of his principal or partner by a sign in 
letters easy to be read, placed conspicu- 
ously at the house where-such business is 
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transacted, or if any person shall trans- 
act business in his own name without 
any such addition, all the property, stock, 
money, and choses in action used or ac- 
quired in such business shall, as to the 
creditors of any such person, be liable 
for his debts, and be in all respects 
treated in favor of his creditors as his 
property.’ 

“The trustee in bankruptcy not only 
took the title of the bankrupt, but was 
vested with all the rights of a creditor 
holding a lien by legal or equitable pro- 
ceedings and also a judgment eroliter 
holding an execution duly returned un- 


satisfied.” 
A. L. H. Street. 





RATE REDUCTIONS SUSPENDED 

Wasuinoton, D. C., April 1—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has sus- 
pended, pending investigation, proposed 
new rate reductions published by the IIli- 
nois Central Railroad on grain and grain 
products in carloads from points in Illi- 
nois to St. Louis, Mo., Cairo, Brookport, 
East ‘St. Louis and Metropolis, IIL, 
Evansville, Ind., Louisville, Ky., and 
other Ohio River crossings. 

The Commission has dismissed a com- 
plaint filed by the Buhler Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. alleging unreasonable rates on 
shipments of flour and grain products 
shipped from Buhler, Kansas, to east- 
ern points. The complaint was filed 
against the government because the facts 
on which it was based occurred during 
federal control. 

In the matter of awarding reparation 
on a lower basis prior to June 25, 1918, 
than on and after that date when rates 
were increased during federal control, 
the Commission has ruled that it must 
depend upon the facts of record in each 
case. 

“We are convinced,’ the Commission 
says, “that we would not be warranted 
in announcing any rule of general ap- 
plication as a basis for determining the 
reasonableness of rates exacted on ship- 
ments moving before or after June 25, 
1918, or any other date. We are equally 
convinced that in proceedings against the 
director general, as in all others, we must 
adhere to the sound and salutary prin- 
ciple that whether and to what extent a 
rate was or is unjust or unreasonable in 
a particular case is a question of fact to 
be determined by the exercise of good 
judgment, informed by experience, and 
in the light of all the pertinent facts of 
record in that case.” 

JoHN MarRINnan. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
April 1, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
CS. BD. Be vccsseves 2,219 640 272 ose 
Consolidated .... 1,307 124 26 60 
Ogilvies ........+. 1,169 232 91 er 
Grain Growers .. 1,487 433 240 eT 
Fort William .... 1,032 108 114 64 
GB. GD. By cccccnces 3,756 1,290 306 127 
North Western .. 499 71 125 re 
Port Arthur ..... 4,552 1,323 564 59 
Can. Gov't’ ...0. 1,948 559 145 263 


Sask. Co-op. .... 3,672 322 84 35 
Private elevators. 10,337 1,863 334 131 




















Totals ......006 31,978 6,965 2,301 739 
VFOOP OBO coccccss 21,363 13,908 3,087 1,852 
Receipts ......-+ 3,008 1,340 208 87 
Rail shipments... 611 289 4 19 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 109 No. 3C. W...... 882 
No. 1 northern. .4,893 No. 3 C. W...... 1,429 
No. 2 northern..3,253 Ex. 1 feed ..... 223 
No. 3 northern..5,690 1 feed -» 478 
NO, 6 ceccccccccdpO4S 8 BOR .ccccece - $887 
Be, D secessasee 887 Special bin ..... 231 
NO. 6 ..ccccecee SUB GOROTD ccccccces 1,473 
Pees .cccccccee - 63 Private ......... 1,863 
DUFUM .cccccces 110 
Special bin ..... 1,756 Total ....00.:- 6,965 
Others .......+. 2,826 
Private ....... 10,337 

Total .....0+ 31,978 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 63 ‘outside’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,315 bbls, from 
Sept. 1, 1921, to March 25, 1922, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
. -—Output—, -——Exports— 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-21 








Minneapolis ... 9,045- 8,587 537 399 
St. Pawl ..ceces 267 257 eee eee 
Duluth-Superior 459 405 eee os 
Outside mills .. 5,843 5,457 17 22 

Totale ...cce 15,614 14,706 554 421 





Land values in Pennsylvania have de- 
creased approximately 20 per cent in 
the past year. 


Canada—Fiscal Year Flour Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from April 1, 1921, to Feb. 28, 1922, by principal 
countries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


To— April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. D 
Belgium .......+... 17 5 8 8 14 3 se oe 
Bermuda ......... 1 2 1 2 1 3 2 2 
British Guiana .... 6 13 14 15 10 14 7 8 
Br. South Africa... .. 2 ée 1 2 1 2 4 
Br, West Indies... 28 55 41 43 49 38 31 33 
CURE ccccvcseseces _ ee 2 1 3 7 9 14 
Denmark ......... 3 3 21 7 5 15 23 
eee 1 1 12 1 1 2 4 5 
Germany .......... 6 2 4 6 2 ee 9 3 
GROED cesccccccces 1 4 e-e os ee oe oe ee 
Greenland ........ 7 9 oe ee ee 
Hongkong ........ ee ee oe 1 
SUBGR ccccccsecccce a ° ee 1 ee a6 2 
Netherlands ...... 1 6 22 14 2 1 2 oe 
Newfoundland .... 14 21 26 35 15 35 62 59 
BOOT cvccccseses is 1 5 oe ‘ 9 
Russia ..ccccsesess 1 oe oe oe 1 
Sweden ......+...5 2 1 1 1 ee 2 2 
Turkey ......-+.-- 4a es 3 ee 10 19 25 
United Kingdom .. 342 350 378 291 338 231 434 645 4 
United States ... 97 43 6 4 5 42 101 
Venezuela .......+- 2 2 4 2 3 2 1 10 
Others ccccccccsece 6 6 5 8 5 4 15 9 

Totals .....+... 535 518 5635 6465 454 361 659 856 7 





United States—Estimated Total Flour Output 

Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calendar 
years, the figures from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports of the United 
States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller and estimates 
of the Census Bureau, and those since May, 1920, being based on reports to The Northwestern 
Miller and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


1914 1915 1916 1917 


1918 


1919 


63 


ec. Jan. Feb. Total 
oe 2 57 
1 1 3 19 
7 11 15 120 
3 1 a 20 
35 39 42 434 
11 12 14 73 
25 15 22 139 
8 5 14 54 
1 3 7 43 
1 5 2 13 
1 as 17 
10 16 9 36 
5 11 20 39 
1 ee 4 53 
30 18 15 330 
19 7 1 42 
ee 1 11 14 
1 1 6 17 
8 6 16 94 
78 402 377 4,166 
83 56 61 499 
y 7 7 52 
11 13 15 97 


1920 1921 





1922 





January ...... 9,112 10,542 11,686 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,572 8,924 9,496 
February ..... 9,779 9,012 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 9,325 
March ....... 9,957 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 niga 
APril ..c.cceee 8,133 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,375 8,516 
May .cccccees 7,890 7,171 7,722 9,521 6,987 10,463 8,244 8,406 
TUNE .occeeses 7,661 361 8,465 7,291 5,512 7,405 6,800 8,087 
TUly wcesieeee 8,975 »a21 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,200 10,280 
August ....... 10,965 8,645 11,231 5,714 9,857 11,739 9,059 13,268 
September .... 11,429 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,542 14,088 9,450 13,294 
October ...... 12,254 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 15,008 9,961 13,917 
November .... 10,660 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,889 10,221 
December .... 9,608 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 8,745 8,856 
Totals ... 116,423 114,683 119,947 117,785 110,991 132,334 108,583 120,959 ...... 
The estimated total wheat flour output by crop years (July 1-June 30) is as follows, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 
1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22* 
114,642 120,956 127,644 106,427 88,657 


111,970 122,064 115,584 
*Eight months, 





Western Canada—Grain Movement 
Receipts and shipments of the different kinds of grain at Fort William and Port Arthur 
during the six months ending with February, 1922 and 1921, in bushels: 














RECEIPTS 
1921-22— Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye Corn Total 
September ... 27,490,891 1,972,372 2,129,860 58,561 631,709 108,440 32,391,833 
October ..... 46,163,222 4,060,589 1,745,691 237,727 785,754 6,134 62,999,117 
November ... 40,848,143 4,727,224 1,100,063 669,948 620,827 286,818 48,253,023 
December .... 23,017,722 6,238,702 1,227,407 281,174 447,448 1,169 31,213,622 
January ..... 7,692,513 2,483,190 473,421 137,007 211,340 1,568 10,999,039 
February .... 4,163,133 1,917,347 417,794 63,071 118,512 7,668 6,687,525 
Totals ...149,375,624 21,399,424 7,094,236 1,447,488 2,815,590 411,797 182,544,159 
Six months, 
1920-21. .118,262,085 22,595,039 6,933,754 2,751,226 6,069,973 112,957 152,725,034 
SHIPMENTS 
1921-22— Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye Corn Total 
September—Lake.. 16,784,187 3,535,702 1,806,249 499,026 496,828 ss cvvcce 23,053,982 
Mail .occccvcces 367,363 135,935 i eer eee ee 120,612 638,209 
October—Lake .... 33,571,132 1,236,405 1,146,499 849,348 482,785 «ssc necce 37,225,109 
MOM coccccccee 139,325 181,209 i Barrer eee ee 70,590 434,133 
November—Lake .. 48,853,167 6,773,061 1,630,353 697,650 1,161,485 ...... 59,115,716 
Rall ..ccccccse 175,670 166,092 16,004  cecoco 1,089 94,309 453,164 
December—Lake .. 17,037,843 2,537,558 872,570 136,297 SUL,606 ss cases 20,855,753 
Rall ..cccccces 992,872 1,201,683 87,304 41,908 5,607 57,032 2,386,406 
January—Lake ... = ccsese —ssecece «ss nvveee «ss evese «sa seses «sv evece 8 =—«-_ a venee 
Oil wcccccces - 4,624,463 2,796,554 444,382 48,795 21,216 1,568 7,936,978 
Webruary—Lake 1.0 ccccss —s ceesee «sn nvece «cn vcne «so veces «se eenee 8 =«._«©—s is esece 
ail seawaee - 8,693,722 2,097,766 379,895 123,547 3,574 6,206 6,304,710 
Totalsea—Lake. .116,246,329 14,082,726 5,455,671 2,112,321 2,353,513  ...... 140,250,560 
Rail ..... - 9,993,415 6,579,239 984,893 214,250 31,486 350,317 18,153,600 
Six months, 1920-21—. 
BOM: ccvcecses 85,451,905 7,119,055 38,598,264 1,311,881 1,405,847 ...... 98,886,952 
596 1,309,994 156,892 379,971 111,826 20,961,210 


Rail ...... +++. 14,635,931 4,366, 





Estimates of the rye crops of the leading nations of 
(crops of the southern hemisphere harvested in December 


World’s Rye 


Crops 


the world, by calendar years 
and January preceding: e.g., 


Argentina’s 1920-21 crop included in 1921), as reported by the International Institute of 
Agriculture, the United States Department of Agriculture and other official sources of in- 
formation, supplemented by conjectural figures for nations not reporting as a result of war 
conditions, or for_other reasons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Note.—As a fesult of changes of boundary following the war, the figures for certain 
nations are not properly comparable, but the total amount of territory included for the 
seven years is approximately unchanged. 


1921 
United States ..........+++ 67,918 
SE. 6. ab p40.6605:5000s906 25,800 
BROMIOD cccccesccccencvcece *70 
APHOMUMS ce cccccccscccece *1,000 
0 rrr rr 53 
BNE. 6 oc bc ee sencrececes 12,661 
pO SPST ere eee 17,761 
TOOUBRETE  cccccccccccvcsene 8,390 
Czecho-Slovakia .......... 54,382 
DOMMATE occ ccccccccevens 12,204 
Weathomia ..ccccccccccccese *6,000 
WONT eve cccccconccesose 10,386 
WOE ic cccvccesepevesces 44,494 
ets eo 260,144 
CE, oitA 40 oboe eehesees 3,151 
PE -6NG6 6280 sneeoaes 22,095 
SEE TE 6Siee 6:44 0.8 N.08066.6 tas 5,634 
Jugo-Slavia ..........++.. *20,000 
EMCVIB. copcccccccccccccces 9,757 
Netherlands .............-. 16,646 
WOPWAG ccccccccccccccvces 1,115 
POTAME cesccccccccsscecces 167,215 
POTCMMBAL ccc ccccccsccceces *3,000 
SS ee er ee 8,858 
TR ccc cc cc cscccscvece *400,000 
SE Sén gens a4 ses rane es¢ 28,818 
BWOGOM ccc ccccccccccccvce 28,502 
Switzerland .....:.......+. 1,559 
United Kingdom ........ ° *1,500 
Australia ..... eevecccsere *100 


1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 

60,490 75,483 91,041 62,933 48,862 
11,306 10,207 8,504 3,857 2,876 
*70 *70 *70 *70 *70 
*1,000 *1,000 *1,000 858 2,008 
55 192 176 92 187 
10,046 9,035 10,604 10,921 *30,000 
18,169 14,505 6,132 5,008 *6,000 
9,798 6,490 4,427 5,901 5,356 
32,941 32,734 25,632 22,869 27,809 
13,242 14,909 12,726 8,870 10,569 
6,435 4,903 *5,000 *5,000 6,074 
9,173 10,505 11,031 *10,000 9,899 
34,098 30,577 28,935 24,650 33,361 
195,729 240,122 262,832 274,677 350,486 
1,360 1,081 1,012 695 *500 
20,564 22,000 *30,000 *30,000 %40,000 
4,539 4,571 5,232 4,460 5,342 
18,121 9,816 *1,000 *1,000 *1,000 
4,686 cose cece eoes eeee 
14,245 14,289 13,022 13,261 11,645 
970 983 1,012 1,159 943 
74,842 103,043 ececee eoeeee eeesece 
2,959 1,809 *2,70 *2,700 2,761 
11,169 10,046 1,694 *2,000 *2,500 
*500,000 *500,000 *650,000 *700,000 *875,000 
27,830 23,296 30,445 24,203 28,782 
23,070 23,073 19,292 13,904 21,334 

1,622 1,57 1,850 1,752 2,000 

*1,500 *1,50 *1,500 *1,500 1,700 
34 47 00 131 


1915 
54,050 
2,486 
70 
1,811 
85 


1,800 
70 





Totals, 30 countries... 1,229,113 1,110,061 1,167,848 1,225,916 1,232,440 1,627,185 1,617,533 


*Conjectural, 
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The extreme conservatism of buyers 
as to the future course of the market is 
restricting business to small-lot pur- 
chases, Speculative buying appears to 
be a thing of the past, and only sacrifice 
prices for distress flour can tempt buy- 
ers to book beyond near-by requirements. 

Export inquiry is almost entirely lack- 
ing, both from the Orient and Europe. 

Milling operations of port and coun- 
try mills are steadily slowing down, and 
Seattle mills are grinding less than at 
any time at the same season for six 
years, in spite of which flour stocks are 
accumulating. The high prices and strong 
demand for millfeed would be a consol- 
ing factor, were it not that the mills are 
sold out. Washington mill-run com- 
mands $29 ton, straight cars, delivered, 
transit points, and Montana mixed feed 
$27@28, on track, seaboard. 

Top patents, carloads, basis cotton 98's, 
Pacific seaboard, are quoted: Dakota, 
$9.15@9.65 bbl; Montana, $7.75@9; 
Washington, made from Montana and/or 
Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, $7.65@ 
8.35. Washington bakers patent, $7.40 
@7.55; export straight, basis cotton 49’s, 
$5.65, f.o.b., basis 140-lb jutes, $5.30; ex- 
port cut-off, basis 49’s, $6.05 bbl, f.o.b., 
140-lb jutes, $5.70. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 

rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 19,178 36 
Last week ........ 52,800 19,007 36 
We HD ckcecisce 62,800 13,371 26 
Two years ago..... 62,800 49,926 95 
Three years ago.... 52,800 16,832 35 
Four years ago.... 46,800 29,316 62 
Five years ago.... 40,800 10,309 25 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 19,888 35 
Last week ........ 57,000 28,927 61 
WOOP OHO cscccccee 67,000 22,959 40 
Two years ago..... 57,000 57,455 100 
Three years ago.... 57,000 18,181 31 
Four years ago..... 57,000 30,149 52 
Five years ago..... 67,000 ....- ee 


LINING SHIPS FOR BULK WHEAT 


Commenting on the controversy on the 
Pacific Coast as to the necessity of lin- 
ing holds for bulk grain cargoes, E. Har- 
ris, in charge of grain elevators at Syd- 
ney, N.S.W., has written the Grain Deal- 
ers’ Journal: 

“The Sydney terminal elevator com- 
menced loading out bulk grain last year, 
and during the season we loaded into 
steamers some 55,000 tons wheat, mostly 
for Great Britain, and all in steamers 
with unlined holds. We had special re- 
ports made of the first three cargoes at 
their ports of discharge, and the- follow- 
ing information may be of use to the 
authorities at Portland, Oregon: 

“Astyanax—Quantity loaded, 4,503 
tons. Date loaded, March 29, 1921. Dis- 
charged, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng., June 
15, 1921. Damage to grain, nil. It was 
stated that the cargo was better than 
at bagged cargoes arriving in Eng- 
la 


“Paris City—Quantity loaded, 8,018 
tons. Date loaded, May 5, 1921. Dis- 
charged at Cardiff, Wales, Aug. 2, 1921. 
Wheat reported on discharge to be in 

order and condition, without any 
indications of sweating. 

“Sloterdijk—Quantity loaded, 
tons. Date loaded, July 9, 1921. 


5,581 
Dis- 


charged in Dublin and Liverpool, Octo- 
ber, 1921. Grain was reported to be 
uniform fair average quality, and in 
good condition. 

“The voyage from Australia to Great 
Britain is longer than that from the 
Pacific Coast via the Panama Canal, and 
the above reports, which are official, show 
conclusively that long voyages can be 
made in tropical waters without linin 
the holds, and that grain can be Sclivenn’ 
under these circumstances in perfect con- 
dition.” 

NOTES 

F. M. Fairbanks & Co., flour, feed and 
grain dealers, of Seattle, have filed a pe- 
tition in bankruptcy. Liabilities, $22,- 
210; assets, $50. 

Fancy milling blue-stem, marquis and 
baart wheats are very scarce, and com- 
mand $1.65 bu, coast, or 40c over club. 
Fancy milling Turkey is at a premium of 
30c over club. 

Japanese demand for millfeed con- 
tinues far in excess of the supply. Red 
bran, particularly, is in demand, and 
Montana mills have disposed of their 
surplus for shipment to Japan via this 
port. Even Minneapolis bran is near a 
workable price basis. 

Representing a loss of several million 
dollars to the government, 43 wooden 
steamships, which have been moored in 
Lake Union, Seattle, since the war, have 
been sold by the Shipping Board to the 
Barde Industrial Co. at a price under- 
stood to be $1,800 per vessel. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
having increased the less-than-carload 
commodity rates from Seattle and Ta- 
coma to Willapa and Grays Harbor 
points, distant about 125 miles from 
Seattle, shipments are now being made 
by automobile trucks at a rate of 55c per 
100 Ibs. 

The wheat movement is very light. 
The mills are not buying, and export de- 
mand is lifeless. Between 10 and 15 per 
cent of the crop is held by growers. 
Rates to transatlantic ports are soft. 
For the United Kingdom, 37s 6d per 
long ton is quoted, and 35s would prob- 
ably be accepted. 


The intercoastal steamship lines, which 
recently reduced the rate for flour from 
55c to 35c per 100 lbs from Pacific ports 
to Norfolk and north Atlantic ports, ef- 
fective to May 15, for minimum ship- 
ments of 750 tons, one ship, one buyer, 
have extended the time to June 30, and 
reduced the minimum to 500 tons. The 
period is too short and the minimum too 
large to develop business. 


LOS ANGELES 


Los Anoetss, Cat., April 1—The city 
of Los Angeles is served with 1,880 retail 
grocery stores, the largest number in its 
history, and an increase of 192 during the 
past year. “Turnover” among grocery 
stores during the last year has been high. 
In fact, of the 1,688 grocers in the city 
a year ago less than 950 are still in 
business. This means that about 750 gro- 
ceries have discontinued or changed own- 
ership during the year. From a flour 
miller’s standpoint it is of special inter- 
est to note that many of the stores which 
were checked a year ago as having weath- 
ered the unsettled period prior to that 
time are prominent among those still in 
business. In other words, a substantial 
proportion of the trade seems to remain 
fairly stable, year after year, while oth- 
ers are making continual changes. There 
are seven large chain grocery stores in 
Los Angeles, the largest of which oper- 
ates 60 stores in this city. 

Frank L. Moon, for the past eight 
years associated with the grain and bean 
trade, has opened offices in the I. W. 
Hellman Building, assuming the active 


part of the business of the Scott-Moon 
Co., dealing in grain, beans and millfeeds. 

Fire of unknown origin partially de- 
stroyed the plant of the Murray Bakery 
Co., 3712 South Park Avenue, this week. 
The estimated loss is $8,000. 

Development at Los Angeles harbor 
was given new impetus this week when 
the board of harbor commissioners issued 
an order permitting the Santa Fe Rail- 
road to construct and maintain a line to 
the harbor. An order of the same kind 
was issued in 1917, but the construction 
work was never started, because of the 
war. Under the provisions of the order 
the Santa Fe, which announces its readi- 
ness to build its harbor line, is permitted 
to connect its tracks, now 15 miles from 
the harbor, with the tracks of the mu- 
nicipal terminal railroad at a location 
to be agreed upon. 

The Universal Commerce Co., Inc., of 
Los Angeles, with an authorized capital 
of $250,000, has been formed for the 
purpose of financing and managing an 
export and import business from this 
port. C. A. Dickie, for 11 years foreign 
trade director for Armour & Co. in this 
country and abroad, has been instru- 
mental in aa new company. The 
president is E. R. Rivers, who is head 
of the largest fruit commission house in 
the West. Ralph J. Chandler, vice presi- 
dent, is general manager of the Los 
Angeles Steamship Co. The secretary- 
treasurer is J. H. Coverley, who has been 
the trust officer of the Title Insurance 
& Trust Co. for many years. The idea 
of the Universal Commerce Co., Inc., is 
to build up a worldwide business in all 
lines. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat., April 1.—Active 
fluctuations in the wheat market during 
the past week have tended toward con- 
siderable disturbance to local conditions 
in flour. It is estimated that jobbers 
and bakers are fairly well supplied for 
the time being. However, with a fairly 
steady wheat market, it is felt that some 
business might be consummated for fu- 
ture delivery. In the minds of most 
buyers, lower prices are anticipated, and 
any slight decline only tends to strength- 
en their attitude and create a tendency 
to further defer purchases. 

Mill prices remain fairly steady at the 
following basis: Kansas standard patent, 
$7.80@8.40; Kansas first patent, $8.60; 
Dakota standard, $8.50@9.35; Dakota 
clear, $7.95; Montana standard, $8@8.70; 
Montana clear, $7.30; Dakota and Mon- 
tana first patent, 60c above standard pat- 
ent prices; eastern first clear, $6.25@ 
6.50; Washington and Oregon straight 
grade, $7.20@7.40; cut-off, $6.40@6.75,— 
basis 98’s, cotton, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Stocks of millfeed in the hands of 
jobbers and feeders are fairly heavy, 
and with increased offerings from all 
points there has been a slight tendency 
toward lower prices. Eastern mill-run 
and bran are offered at $29 ton; north- 
ern mill-run and bran, $31@338; low 
grade flour, $438@44,—delivered, San 
Francisco. } 

NOTES 


R. G. Breckenridge, manager of the 
Pueblo (Colo.) Flour Mills, has been in 
San Francisco for the past week. 


The state board of health, following 
laboratory tests showing that the ordi- 
nary loaf of “milk bread” does not, in 
reality, contain milk, has issued a ruling 
to the effect that bread sold by bakers 
and grocers in San Francisco and 
throughout California as “milk bread” 
must contain milk. It also rules that the 
word “milk” in connection with bread is 
otherwise a direct violation of the pure 
food law, and will have to be discon- 
tinued. The bakers expressed their will- 
ingness to co-operate with the board in 
this regard. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dututn, Minn., April 3.—Local mills 
reported demand for flour last week suf- 
ficient to clean up the quantity manu- 
factured. The bookings indicated that, 
while current sales temporarily showed 
up a trifle freer, interest generally did 
not appear appreciably improved. Buy- 
ing continued to cover immediate re- 
quirements only, and for prompt deliv- 
ery. Occasionally, a customer would 
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book up a little stronger, but this was 
an exception. Mills received some in- 
quiries too low for acceptance at the 
time, but later, if buyers are of the same 
frame of mind, favorable market turns 
may result in the closing of business. 
Mill competition for the trade that is 
coming out has become keener. The buy- 
ing side is therefore more alert, when 
taking on supplies, to get the best prices 
obtainable. Mill asking quotations were 
advanced 25c bbl on account of higher 
wheat market. Clear is quoted un- 
changed. 

Durum buyers inquired less briskly for 
supplies the past week. The reason for 
this action was attributed to the trade 
looking for cheaper prices. Any one 
finding it necessary to buy did so to cover 
barest, needs, and wanted prompt ship- 
ment. Today’s rise in wheat brougit a 
15c advance in the mill selling quota- 
tions. 

The rye mill disposed of a little flour 
to the local trade, but the outside interest 
appeared as indifferent as ever. ‘he 
unsettlement in the rye market probably 
induced nervousness on the part of !uy- 
ers, who preferred to await develop- 
ments. | 

With mills closely sold up on mill ced, 
they were in no position to offer mich, 
if any, for sale. The early demand was 
slack, buyers viewing the easier condi- 
tions with indifference. On the late im- 
provement in inquiry for bran the oiher 
grades of feed became firmer, stren :‘th- 
ening up the undertone and making von- 
ditions more promising from the ill 
standpoint. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output = aci vity 
. 2 . Cerri ee 18,830 51 
TMSt WOOK .nccsccccccccecs 18,275 49 
Me GE: 6 viene sheen ve dees 8,500 23 
Two years ago .........++. 13,050 34 


NOTES 

A. E. Spendlove, Winnipeg, and ©. D. 
MacDonald, Buffalo, were on ’change to- 
day. 

Cash rye is finding a ready outlet. The 
futures ruled dull today, as operators 
took a rest. 

Charles F. Macdonald, secretary of the 
Duluth Board of Trade, leaves this «ve- 
ning for Washington to attend a grain 
rate hearing. 

Barley and oat trade quiet under re- 
stricted movement to this market. Feed- 
ers pick up supplies only as wanted, 
which accounts for the inaction. 

P. H. Ginder, of the Barnes-Ames o., 
appeared in the pit this morning after an 
absence of several weeks spent in Florida 
and at eastern points. 

Flour receipts from the interior «re 
picking up, with all roads engaged in 
handling them and accumulating stocks 
awaiting the opening of navigation. 

Vessel interests report a little chartcr- 
ing of grain done last week. The rate on 
wheat to Buffalo ranges from 214c to ‘ic, 
depending on the urgency in getting s‘u‘ff 
out and size of cargo. 

Flaxseed futures were slow but firmer 
today. Operators appeared indiffer:nt 
about trading. Interest is growing in 
the July, and from now on is expecte:! to 
increase in that delivery. 


The movement of corn to this market 
has fallen to a low point. Arrivals re 
principally to fill old sales, and no ac- 
tivity is expected from now on in mov- 
ing stuff this way. Attention hereatter 
will largely be given to loading it out in 
boats for the East. 


Milling demand for the choice and ct- 
ter class of wheat was good last week. 
The off grades of durum were difficult 
to move. Stuff in many instances ‘as 
carried over from day to day unsold. 
The spring wheat basis was readjusted 
today, spreads generally quoted beiny 2c 
lower or 2c higher against the former 
range. 

Minneapolis milling interests were buy- 
ers of dark northern wheat in this mar- 
ket last week for immediate shipment 
there. This was presumably for mixing 
purposes, and indicated a lack of gvod 
milling receipts at that point. Sales of 
50,000 bus were reported one day, and 
further business may have been put 
through. Supplies of spring wheat «re 
not lar, but elevators ca quite a 
stock of durum, F. G. Carson. 
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April 5, 1922 
AN INVALID CONTRACT 


Importance of Reducing Contracts to Writ- 
ing Indicated by an Opinion of the 
Arkansas Supreme Court 


One of the leading authorities on the 
validity of flour sales agreements not 
evidenced in writing is the decision of 
the Arkansas supreme court in the case 
of Cape County Milling Co. vs. Morris 
& High, 208 S.W. 792. Plaintiff's claim 
for damages for refusal to receive a 
quantity of flour was dismissed. The 
contract, having been made in Arkansas, 
was governed by the following provi- 
sions of the “statute of frauds” of that 
state: 

“No contract for the sale of goods, 
wares and merchandise, for the price of 
$30 or upward, shall be binding on the 
parties unless, first, there be some note 
or memorandum, signed by the party to 
be charged; or, second, the purchaser 
shall accept a part of the goods so sold 
and actually receive the same; or, third, 
shall give something in earnest to bind 
the bargain, or in part payment thereof.” 

The mill, in suing, admitted that the 
contract in question was merely verbal in 
character, but averred that the com- 
pany, on the faith of the agreement, 
bought the necessary wheat and expend- 
ed the necessary labor in manufacturing 
the flour ordered, and that, by reason of 
a decline in market values, the 250 bbls 
were worth $1.25 less than defendants 
agreed to pay when the contract was bro- 
ken by defendants’ refusal to accept de- 
livery. Suit was brought for reimburse- 
ment against this loss. 

The issue presented to the courts by 
the suit was whether the contract was, 
as successfully claimed by defendants, 
one for a sale of goods within the terms 
of the statute above quoted, or whether, 
as claimed by the mill’s attorney, the 
agreement was one for the performance 
of labor to be performed by the mill in 
manufacturing flour from wheat, and not 
within the purview of the statute. 

Affirming a judgment of the Lonoke 
County circuit court, dismissing the suit, 
the supreme court said: “The complaint 
alleged a verbal order by the defendants 
from plaintiff of ‘one car of Gold Leaf 
and None Better flour, . ... to be de- 
livered on the option of the defendants 
to Oct. 1, 1917, and that the contract 
price was $12.75 per bbl.’ 

“These allegations show that the con- 
tract was only for the sale of merchan- 
dise, and within the statute. The fur- 
ther allegations ‘that, in reliance upon 
said order, plaintiff bought the wheat 
necessary to grind same, and expended 
the necessary work and labor to produce 
and manufacture said 250 barrels of 
flour,’ ete., do not show what the contract 
was, but only what the plaintiff did in 
reliance upon the contract... . 

“The plaintiff relies upon a line of de- 
cisions in New York and some other 
states in the Union which hold that a 
verba! contract ‘for the sale of amy com- 
modity not in existence at the time, but 
which the vendor is to manufacture, or 
put into condition to be delivered (such 
as flour from wheat, not yet ground 
- . .), is not a contract of sale within 
the meaning of the statute... . 

“But the doctrine of the above cases 
does .ot apply here, for the reason that 
the facts alleged in the complaint con- 
stituling the contract do not show that 
the 250 barrels of flour ordered were to 
be mnufactured by the plaintiff from 
wheat not yet ground, or that plaintiff 
was t) perform any other work and labor 
necessary to manufacture and put the 
flour in barrels in the condition in which 
it was ordered... . * 

“The facts stated clearly show that 
the work and labor to be done or ex- 
pense. to be incurred in the manufac- 
ture of the flour did not enter into the 
Consiceration for, and were not to be 
embraced within, the contract.” 


A. L. H. Street. 








NORTH DAKOTA BAKERS MEET 

The North Dakota Association of the 
Baking Industry was reorganized at a 
meeting held in the Commercial. Club 
rooms at Fargo, March 28. This was the 
first :aeeting of bakers in this state since 
the old organization was dissolved in 
February, 1921, when they affiliated with 
the Mid-West Bakers’ Association. This 
association has not been very active, and 
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the bakers were of the belief that an as- 
sociation for that state only would be of 
more benefit to the baking industry of 
North Dakota. 

A meeting was therefore called, and a 
state association formed, with the follow- 
ing officers: president, Harry Howland, 
of the Fargo Baking Co; vice president, 
George Hektner, of the Northwestern 
Baking Co., Moorhead; secretary-treas- 
urer, C. A. Williams, Fargo bakery, Far- 
go. The board of directors consists of 
the officers, and J. F. Smallwood, Minot, 
H. K. Geist, Grand Forks, and John A. 
Hoffman, Bismarck. 

A banquet was given the bakers in the 
evening by the following supply men: 
B. J. Duncan and R. P. Freeman, of the 
Fargo Food Products Co; F. P. Fish, 
of the Fleischmann Co., St. Paul; Fargo 
(N. D.) Mill Co., and C. W. White, of 
the Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 





WILL HOLD MACHINERY EXHIBIT 

Cuicaco, Iut., April 1—A_ national 
exhibition of bakery equipment, machin- 
ery, and allied products is to be held at 
the Municipal Pier, Chicago, Sept. 11-16 
next. This exhibition, which promises to 
be the largest of its kind ever presented 
in this country, was arranged for at the 
meeting of the Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers’ Association, at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, on March 27-28. 

Felix Notz, president of the American 
Oven & Machine Co., Chicago, who is 
chairman of the exposition committee of 
the association, stated that it is hoped 
that all bakers in this country will be 
interested in the proposed exhibition, and 
that if plans are carried out it will ex- 
cel the last one, which was held in At- 
lantic City, N. J., in 1920. 

V. P. WiriraMs. 





FLOUR MILLING IN HARBIN 

The Chinese Engineer and Contractor, 
a Chinese publication, states that there 
are now 24 firms in Harbin, Manchuria, 
engaged in flour manufacturing. Five 
of them are said to be Chino-Japanese 
enterprises, three are owned by Russians, 
and the remainder are under Chinese 
control. Since the Russian revolution, 
six Russian-owned factories have been 
purchased by local Chinese merchants. 
Two more new companies have recently 
come into existence, respectively known 
as Tseng Da Ta and Han Dong. The 
former was promoted by Wong Pi-an 
with a capital of $1,000,000. With its 
factory situated on the Sungari River, 
it is capable of turning out 1,800 bbls 
of fiour daily. The latter company was 
established by Yu Pang-fei with a capi- 
tal of $600,000. Its daily output is esti- 
mated at 1,500 bbls of flour. Two other 
firms are in process of organization. 

About 47 oil mills are reported in ex- 
istence at Harbin, three of which are 
jointly operated by Chinese and Jap- 
anese. The rest are owned by Chinese. 
Five more firms are reported to be in 
process of establishment, thus bringing 
the total up to 52 factories engaged in 
the oil industry. 

The flour industry is in a flourishing 
condition, states Trans-Pacific Magazine, 
the demand for sacks for packing pur- 
poses being exceedingly heavy. Two 
kinds of sacks are used at present, one 
of cotton with a capacity of 40 Ibs, and 
the other of cotton-hemp with a capacity 
of 200 lbs. The first Kind is imported 
from Nagasaki and the second from a 
firm in India. A merchant, Yang Si-chu, 
has raised $500,000 to establish a sack 
manufacturing company in the vicinity 
of Harbin. Machinery has been pur- 
chased from Japan. 





Denmark—Imports and Exports 


Grain and flour {imports and exports of 
Denmark in the calendar year 1921: 


Imports Exports 
Wheat flour, bbls ...... 310,810 7,905 
Rye flour, bbis......... 445 106,618 
Wheat, bus ........06. 1,215,489 100,081 
Corm, DUB .cccccccccves 18,542,864 433,267 
Oats, BUS .cccccccecser 635,016 156,200 
MP, WU secvevceseedes 430,241 35,040 
Wariey, BUS ..cccccccee 1,450,210 2,367,712 


Flour and grain imports into Denmark in 
the fiscal years ended July 31, 1921, 1920, 
1919 and 1914 (000’s omitted): 


1921 1920 1919 1914 
Wheat flour, bbis.. 51 218 ese 672 
Rye flour, bbis.... wae axe 168 
Barley flour, bbls. . b0% 57 11 ees 
Wheat, bus ...... 190 560 640 4,800 
Gorm, DOB cccccees 12,963 11,000 13,600 
Gate, BR scccsece 275 85 480 6,000 
By GE seccessce 383 44 8,200 
Barley, bus ...... 675 600 2,469 
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John Butler Yeats, father of William 
Butler Yeats, died recently in New York. 
How recently he died I cannot state, the 
paper in referring to him omitted this 
detail, but I assume that it was some- 
time within the past few months. A 
year ago I saw him at (what was left of) 
Petitpas’, the little French restaurant on 
West Twenty Ninth Street in New York. 
A wise son maketh a glad father, so it 
is said, but the brilliant son of Mr. 
Yeats so gladdened his father’s. heart 
that the elder Yeats removed himself to 
America to live while the son remained 
in Ireland save for an occasional trip. 
Mr. Yeats’s admiration for his son was 
unbounded but as he was the head of his 
family he intended to remain so. He 
had no intention of taking second place 
in Ireland because of his illustrious son. 
Hence America; hence Petitpas’. 

Why Petitpas’? No one seems to have 
a clear idea of why Mr. Yeats chose 
Petitpas’ as a place in which to live. 
Probably he made a temporary residence 
in the rooms over the restaurant, found 
them to his liking, and, becoming habited, 
quite naturally remained. Whatever the 
reason for his prolonged stay, twelve 
years ago Mr. Yeats was Petitpas’, and 
without him Petitpas’ would have lacked 
much of its charm. In autumn evenings 
he held forth at one of the long tables 
in the back yard of the restaurant and 
the group about him varied somewhat 
but usually included John Sloan and 
Mrs. Sloan, Fred King, Robert Sneddon 
(recently arrived from Scotland and dis- 
posing of his short stories with difficulty), 
Van Wyck Brooks who had written “The 
Wine of the Puritans” and resented its 
being spoken of as “The Whine of the 
Puritans,’ Harold Vizard of musical 
comedy fame, and the American repre- 
sentative of The Strand whose name I 
have forgotten. One reached Petitpas’ 
through the low-ceilinged kitchen which 
opened to the street, but, before entering, 
the diner-elect was keenly scrutinized by 
a daughter of the house, there bein 
some slight legal technicality involve 
wherein the serving of red ink without 
a license discouraged the inopportune 
arrival of a strange countenance. 

“Enter,” chirped Mlle. Petitpas, and 
one passed the steaming pots and kettles 
and the appetizing aroma into a room 
beyond. This room in summer and 
autumn was deserted and tables were 
arranged in the little yard. Buildings 
arose north and south and the areas to 
the east and west were fenced off. As 
the meal progressed, (it was an exceed- 
ingly bad meal but no one seemed to 
care), the twilight faded and windows in 
a near-by building would frame an occa- 
sional ruddy light. Sometimes a topic 
of conversation was based on imagining 
what might be taking place in any of 
the rooms from whence these early lights 
would glow. Romance, according to Mr. 
Yeats, was the unknown thing which the 
light suggested. Were one able to see 
within the room, romance would cease,— 
no matter how interesting the life there- 
in. It sounded plausible at the time. 

After a while lamps would be brought 
to the tables and the. conversation would 
continue to possibly nine o’clock when 
the group would disperse; the Sloans to 
their studio on Twenty Third Street with 
its big circular stove then out of use, 
Vizard to a rehearsal at the Casino, and 
Sneddon back to his cubby-hole of a 
room to work at the deadliest of literary 
tasks,—dictionary copy. Invariably when 
Mr. Yeats arose from the table he retired 
to his room. 

Aside from being the father of two 
distinguished sons, (the Irish landscapes 
of Jack Butler Yeats need no mention 
here), Mr. Yeats was noted for his let- 
ters published in book form, his contri- 
butions to Irish and American newspa- 
pers, and his portraits in black and white 
which, I believe, commanded a rather 
good price. Paintings by Mr. Yeats had 
been exhibited at the Royal Academy. but 
I cannot state the extent of his work in 
oils. 


By the end of October one entered 
Petitpas’ from a lamplighted street and 
leaves rattled over the flooring of the 
little yard. In spite of the cheerful 
groups there was more than a hint of 
winter in the aspect of the establish- 
ment. One evening all the tables were 
removed to the room immediately in the 
rear of the kitchen and the yard ceased 
to be a dining place. A newcomer joined 
the group—a remarkable young man who 
had made himself the permanent guest 
of a near-by baker by exchanging what 
he was pleased to call “lessons in history” 
for the baker’s good lodging and food. 
He appeared at Petitpas’ wearing the 
baker’s shirt and the baker’s collar; both 
many sizes too large for the historian. 
At Christmas the tables were decorated 
and Mr. Yeats, as usual, drew pictures 
of his friends. Some of these pictures 
were from memory, others taken from 
life—the table opposite, perhaps—many 
were composites; but if it still exists 
this sketchbook, which he carried in his 
pocket and withdrew at meals, contains 
the half unconscious accompaniment to 
all his artistic and literary views of this 
period,—observations spoken in a quiet 
brogue over the table at Petitpas’. 

Mr. Yeats, kindest of men, was a hard 
critic; he had lived too much among his 
friends, one supposes, to be otherwise, 
and I regret that my last impression of 
him is not this picture of the critic in his 
seventy-first year surrounded by admir- 
ing young men in the atmosphere I have 
attempted to describe. But there is a 
horrible old slattern called Aunty-Climax 
who follows us through life, and when 
you attempt turning back to revisit a 
favorite spot she is there to greet you 
with her crooked smile. Crude metaphor 
should not be confused with the smile of 
Mlle. Petitpas and her greeting of last 
spring; (As a matter of fact, she hadn’t 
the faintest recollection of ever having 
seen me before). The smile of Mlle. 
Petitpas is not crooked; indeed, Mlle. 
Petitpas has every reason not to smile at 
all these days. But one must eventually 
be specific, I suppose, in spite of a 
preference to make Petitpas’ appear, 
even today, “a bit of Paris in old New 
York.” The suggestion of Paris at Petit- 
pas’ was always exceedingly remote. 

Last spring, it being over eleven years 
since I had dined at Petitpas’, I sug- 
gested to a friend that we visit Mr. 
Yeats. We were admitted without for- 
mality, prohibition being the only coun- 
tersign, guided through the kitchen and 
salle & manger (I got that in anyhow) 
and thence to—the yard? No: A sort 
of connecting outhouse, glazed, stifling, 
and occupying the entire space whic 
formerly under a mere canopy had en- 
couraged us in discussing romance. 

Romance! A drummer at a corner 
table picked his teeth, and a gathering of 
sightseers fed themselves in the center 
of the room. The windows were shut 
and the sun had blazed through the sky- 
lights all afternoon. An odor of heavy 
food fought with an atmosphere of 
pseudo Bohemianism and in the midst of 
it all Mr. Yeats, colorless, aged and 
weary, listened perhaps but was silent of 
speech. An erratic woman with a cheap 
little “society” manner was making a 
great fuss over Mr. Yeats and ob- 
viously doing an act. Again, she busied 
herself in Png yey A everyone—so 
that they might feel at home. Poor Mr. 


Yeats. 

No sketchbook was beside his plate; 
no observations of the city about him did 
he make. These people would not have 
understood him had he done so; they ex- 
alted him merely as “the old gray artist,” 
wondering who would take his place 
without knowing what he had done. 

A wheezy phonograph exhaled the rudi- 
ments of jazz and the busy woman sug- 
gested dancing. Chairs were pushed back 
from their places. “Perhaps we’d better 
blow,” said my friend. 

We walk across Twenty Ninth 
Street for several blocks without saying 
anything. 








“That beatitude, however, of leisure 
and exuberant food, did not endure any 
longer than a day. On the following 
morning I was bound to that mill which 
appeared to be the largest, and, imme- 
diately, my eyes being covered (to + 
vent my being giddy from gyrations), I 
was impelled into the curved spaces of 
a cir¢ular path, excavated like a canal, 
so that I might wander, with a sure 
winding, in the orb of a circumfluent 
boundary, with a reciprocal pace, tread- 
ing my footsteps over again. 

“Nevertheless, not entirely forgetting 
my sagacity and prudence, I did not 
show myself an apt tyro of this disci- 
pline. Though I had frequently seen 
machines similarly circumvolved, when I 
lived among men, nevertheless I stood 
still, feigning that I was seized with a 
stupor, as one ignorant of, and unskilled 
in, that kind of work. For I thought, 
indeed, that I should be employed in 
some other easier work, as being but lit- 
tle adapted and sufficiently useless for 
labor of that kind, or, at least, that I 
should be fed in idleness. 

“I exercised, however, in vain, a per- 
nicious sagacity, for many, furnished 
with staves, immediately surrounded me. 
And as I was even then without fear, in 
consequence of my eyes being covered, 
on a sudden a signal was given, and, 
with repeated clamors, they heaped blows 
upon me, and so disturbed me with the 
noise that, laying aside all my crafty de- 
signs, I immediately ran briskly, and 
strenuously thrust forward with my 
breast, and with great sagacity the rope 
by which, through my circuitous course, 
the mill was turned. 

“By this sudden change of counsel I 
excited the laughter of all the company. 
And now, the greatest part of the day 
being passed over, they liberated me, 
that was otherwise much fatigued, from 
the machine, taking off the rope by 
which I was tied to the mill, and led me 
to the manger. But I, though exces- 
sively fatigued, and very much in want 
of renovation of strength, and almost 
perishing with hunger, nevertheless, be- 
ing impelled by my usual curiosity, and 
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sufficiently anxious, I observed, with a 
certain delight, the discipline of that 
disagreeable workshop, neglecting the 
food which was placed before me in 
great abundance. 

“Good gods! what abject fellows were 
the men that were there! The whole of 
their skin was marked with livid spots, 
and their scarred backs were rather 
shaded than covered with torn garments, 
composed of shreds. Some had only 
their private yh ge concealed by a small 
covering ; all of them were so 
clothed that their skin might be seen 
through the intervals of the patches. 
Their foreheads were marked with let- 
ters, their hair was half shaved off, and 
their feet were bound with fetters. They 
were also deformed, through paleness, 
and their eyelids were corroded with the 
smoky blackness of black vapor; and on 
this account they had bad eyes. They 
were likewise filthily white through the 
flour of the meal, like those pugilists who 
fight sprinkled with fine dust. 

“But what, and after what manner, 
shall I speak of the laboring beasts, my 
associates? What of those old mules 
and infirm horses? With their heads in- 
clined downward about the manger, they 
diminished the heaps of chaff. Their 
necks were putrid with wounds; their 
nostrils, which labored in breathing, were 
languid, and wide through the continual 
pulsation of coughing; their breasts were 
ulcerated through the constant friction 
of the ropes by which they were tied; 
their sides were bared even to their 
bones, by perpetual castigation; their 
hoofs were extended to an enormous size 
by manifold circumduction; and_ the 
whole of their hide was rough with in- 
veterate and scabby leanness. . . .” 

What this account by Apuleius ‘should 
make us appreciate is the tremendous 
difference that has been made in condi- 
tions of manufacture by the invention 
of machinery, which is now doing what 
was formerly done by the slave. 

About 200 A.D. Severus was distribut- 
ing free grain to some 75,000 persons a 
month. 

At the time of Diocletian, in 303 A.D., 
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A Quern With Flat Stones and a Handle Extending to the Rafters, from the Gallo- 
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One of the Forms Suggested for the Mill Described by Vitruvius 


Roman Period 


the free workman in the mill was al- 
lowed about twenty cents a day. \t 
that period rye was about one dollar and 
sixty cents and wheat two dollars a 
bushel, at which price it would have 
taken the miller about ten days to earn 
a bushel of wheat. 

The decrees regulating milling and 
baking were becoming more and mvre 
stringent, perhaps due to the economic 
decay of Italy, and the increasing dit- 
ficulty of supplying the Roman populace 
with grain or bread. A few years later 
Constantine distributed free eight mil- 
lion pecks of grain in a year. 

In 355 any one marrying the daughter 
of a pistor, that is, of a miller and bat- 
er, was compelled by a decree of Con- 
stantius to become a pistor himself, and 
subject to all the duties of the guild. |n 
364 Valentinian decreed that a pistor 
who had been made a senator had to re- 
sign either from the senate or the asso- 
ciation, and if he chose to remain a senit- 
tor had to find one of his family, or «t 
least a substitute capable of producing 
as much bread as himself. In 365 it wis 
again emphasized by decree that -any ove 
who had become a pistor could in no wiy 
leave the association or abandon \iis 
work, not even for the Christian minis- 
try. 

In 380 Gratian decreed that the asso- 
ciation of pistors was itself responsil:le 
for any wrongful abstraction of griin 
from the public granaries. In the saine 
year the judges in Africa were agiin 
commanded to send their criminals to 
the mills at Rome. 

In the fourth century we begin to 
hear a little more of the water mill, per- 
haps because it was getting more <if- 
ficult to find slaves or criminals for ‘he 
labor of grinding. 

A law of the Visigoths decrees heavy 
damages for injury to pools or sluices 
attached to mills. Palladius, in the 
fourth century, in his maxims on ag’i- 
culture, wrote: “If water is plentiful, 
let them construct bakeries and waicT 
mills so as to grind grain without the 
work of animals or men.” Prudentius, 
about 390, exclaimed: “What part of the 
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A Miller of the Roman Empire, from a Sarcophagus 


city can avoid dire famine, the free grain 
being exhausted; or what part if the 
mills of Janiculum are stopped?” 

This indicates that the water mills 
were at last filling the place so long held 
by the animal mills, and becoming neces- 
sary to the existence of the populace. 
This is corroborated by the law of Hon- 
orius and Arcadius, 398, which ran in 
part as follows: “If any one is so im- 
pudent as to turn off the water which 
drives the mills employed in supplying 
the city with abundant bread, he shall 
be fined five pounds of gold unless he 
immediately desist from the same.” 

Under Honorius the free distribution 
to the people was changed from grain 
to bread, which was both ground and 
baked in the public mills and bakeries at 
the government’s expense. At that time 
there were about three hundred mills, 
or at least bakeries, in the city, and the 
new method placed them even more 
closely than, ever under government 
control. 





NEW ZEALAND IMPORT DUTIES 

Wasuinoton, D. C., April 1.—Impor- 
tant changes in import duties in both 
New Zealand and Brazil are announced 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
New Zealand tariff is constructed along 
similar lines to that of Australia, con- 
sisting of three scales of duties, general 
rates which apply to all foreign coun- 
tries with which there is no special ar- 
rangement, preferential rates granted to 
goods originating in any part of the 
British Empire, and intermediate rates 
which it is proposed to apply to the 
products of such countries which may 
later enter into negotiations with New 
Zealand for reciprocal tariff privileges. 
Thus far the intermediate rates have not 
been called into effect. 

The act also contains special provisions 
against dumping of foreign products, 
and carries special scales for increases 
of the general duties up to 25 per cent 
against products of countries with de- 
preciated currencies, the amount of in- 
creased duties varying with the degree 
of appreciation. The special primage 
duty of 1 per cent ad valorem will con- 
tinue to be collected on all imports, with 
a few exceptions. 

The principal feature of the changes in 
actual rates, compared with the former 
tariff, is the considerable extension of 
the system of preferential rates to Brit- 
ish products, This has been accomplished 
either by rendering dutiable products 
from foreign countries formerly free 
from all sources, or by continuing the 
former British rates and increasing the 
corresponding rates on non-British goods. 
Most foreign products formerly free will 
how pay 1 per cent ad valorem. On the 
other hand, a limited number of items 
hitherto dutiable have either been reduced 
in rate or transferred to the free list. 

Generally speaking, the new Brazilian 
tariff is a downward revision of duties, 
many classes of goods heretofore duti- 
able being admitted under the 1992 


‘ schedules, either at reduced rates or 


free of all charges. 

The surtaxes on imported goods which 
have been in effect are continued for 
1922; also the method of collecting the 
customs on the basis of 55 per cent gold 
and 45 per cent paper, with a 2 per cent 
ad valorem gold surtax. The present 
consumption taxes are continued in force 
with certain minor changes. 

Details of the changes in tariff regu- 


lations in both New Zealand and Brazil 
may be obtained from the tariff division 
of the Department of Commerce. — 


JoHN MarRINAN. 





CHINESE FLOUR ADVANCE 


Speculation Held to Be Largely Responsible 
for Rise in Price to Around 
$6.95 per Bbl 


SHanoual, Curnwa, March 1.—The week 
witnessed another rise in the price of 
flour, attributed principally to specula- 





picul, which is approximately $1.25@1.30 
per bu. 

Crop news from America and the ap- 
prehended short crop in Manchuria have 
sent up the price of Japanese flour to 
4 yen per 50-lb bag, or approximately 
$7.55 per bbl. For the past few days a 
degree of stiffness has marked the flour 
market, in line with wheat, which has 
shown its increasing strength by sending 
forward deliveries above 9 yen per picul, 
or approximately $1.85 per bu. 

The actual consumers in Japan are still 
out of the market, apparently because of 
their having fair cargo covered recently 

















A Roman Hand Mill With a Flat Bottom 


tive operations. Today’s quotation for 
“best chop” is tls2.385 per 50-lb bag, or 
approximately $6.95 per bbl, and forward 
deliveries show a strong disposition to 
cross this mark. Last week’s price was 
tls2.25. 

There is a scarcity of supplies of 
American wheat in the local market, but 
during the next few days it is expected 
that about 5,000 tons of wheat will be 
arriving from the United States. This 
will go to the Moh Sing & Foh Sing Co. 
mills, the only ones now operating here. 

Over 1,000 sacks of Chinese wheat 
were taken up this week by the local 
mills, at prices ranging tls3.65@3.99 per 


at low prices. Those in snowbound dis- 
tricts are already short of supplies, how- 
ever, and are expected to be in the mar- 
ket shortly. 

Although Japan started flour milling 
in 1878, the industry did not assume con- 
siderable proportions until after 1904. 
oa Japan has a large number of 
modernly equipped flour mills, and it is 
estimated that the country can produce 
more than 17,000 bbls of flour per day. 
The amount of wheat grown in Japan is 
not sufficient to supply the needs of the 
home mills, and it is necessary to import 
large quantities from China and the 
United States. In recent years Japan 
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has exported large quantities of flour to 
Europe, Australia and India, and in 1919 
this business was estimated at 625,000 
bbls. 

The flour market in Hongkong appears 
to be stagnant. Although American pat- 
ent is unchanged, cut-off is firmer, while 
straights and Shanghai flours are neg- 
lected at easier rates. Australian flour 
is again coming into Hongkong, and is 
quoted at $2.95 per 50-lb bag for the 
No. 1 quality, or approximately $6.25 per 
bbl in United States currency. This 
compares with $3.80 for cut-off, which is 
equivalent to $8 per bbl, while Shanghai 
flour is being sold at $3.15, or approxi- 
mately $6.70 per bbl. It is difficult to 
see how Australian millers can make a 
profit at present quotations. 

In 1919, Australian flour to the value 
of £615,583 was imported into Hong- 
kong, but in 1920 the value dropped to 
£381,820. Last year’s detailed figures 
are not available, but the imports are 
known to have been much smaller. 

D. Araxi. 


RUSSIAN RAIL TRANSPORT 


London Newspaper States That Most of Seed 
Grain Shipped to Famine District 
Remains in Ports 


The London Telegraph comments upon 
the fact that Herbert Hoover, head of 
the American relief for Russia, has 
found it necessary to express his anxiety 
as to the ability of the Russian railways 
to cope satisfactorily with the foodstuffs 
which American ships have been carrying 
to Russian ports. 

“Mr. Hoover,” says the Telegraph, “has 
good reason to be anxious; 80 per cent 
of the grain imported remains in the 
docks. In a month sowing should start 
in the Volga provinces, and, if there is 
no seed grain available while the earth 
has not yet lost its wintry moisture, the 
continuation of the present famine is as- 
sured,” 

The Soviet authorities have officially 
confessed the breakdown of their seed 
campaign. The Ekonomicheskaja Jisn, 
the organ of the supreme council of 
“Work and Defence,” says in its number 
of Feb. 15: 

“From the beginning of the campaign 
only 17.5 per cent of the quantities con- 
sidered necessary have been transported 
by the railways. . . We have every 
reason to apprehend the failure of the 
seed campaign; . . . the state of affairs 
is most unsatisfactory. . . . Our greatest 
trouble is transport. . . We do not 
enter into the question of how the seed 
arriving from abroad will be carried, but 
we apprehend the worst.” 

Information has reached the Russian 
Famine Relief Fund in London that four 
governments in Nikolaieff, Ekaterinoslav, 
Zaporoz, and the coal basin of Donetz, 
with a population of 5,000,000, are in the 
throes of famine. Odessa is seriously 
menaced, and there are cases of cannibal- 
ism and typhus. Help is urgently needed. 
Provisions and medicaments may be sent 
by Odessa and Novorossisk into the dis- 
tricts more seriously affected. 

“The only redeeming feature in a very 
black situation,” states the London Tele- 
graph, “is to be found in the fact that at 
Novorossisk there are facilities for un- 
loading five or six steamships simultan- 
eously, and that arrangements have been 
made for discharging cargo at the rate 
of 5,000 tons a day. There are 800 wag- 
ons ready for service at the port.” 
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Men Turning a Mill With Flat Stones, from a Koman Sarcophagus 














Sign in a London shop: 
To Ceresrate THE ENGAGEMENT oF OvuR 
Princess 
Sausace Rowt anp Grass or Brrrer, 4d 
Gop Bress THem Boru 
—Boston Transcript. 
* * 

Motorist: “You say this isn’t the road 
to Mudville? Then that fellow down the 
line lied to me.” 

Wayfarer: “Hee-Hee! How d’ye know 
he did? Mebbe it’s me that’s lyin’!” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* 7” 

Stude: “What show did you see last 
night?” 

Stewed: “Ashbeshtosh?” 

“No, there’s no show by that name in 
town.” 

“Yash, there is. 
the curtain.” 


I copied the name off 
—Chicago Phoenix. 
* * 
First Barber: “Nasty cut you’ve given 
that old gent, Bill.” 


Second Ditto: “Yes. I’m courtin’ his 


*ousemaid—that’s to let ’er know I can 
see ’er Tuesday night!” 
—The Passing Show (London). 
” ” 


“Do hurry up! By the time you have 
finished shaving this side of my face, 
there will be a beard on the other side.” 

—Le Rire (Paris). 
* - 

“Twenty-four hundred a year. Eleva- 
tor, electric lights, steam heat, tiled 
bath.” 

“Is this the bath?” 

“No, sir, this is the dining room.” 

—Le Rire (Paris). 
* +. 

The dean had a hardboiled freshman 
on the carpet. The dean decided to take 
a fatherly attitude. 

“If you were in my place,” he asked 
kindly, “what would you do?” 

“Td. resign.” —Wesleyan Advance. 

* 7 


A lawyer advised his client to plead 
guilty and go to the penitentiary. “You'll 
have plenty to eat there, with clothes and 
lodging. You can sleep nights instead of 
roving around in the dark to find an un- 
locked stable. The only drawback about 
the penitentiary is that sentiment is 
against it, but what is sentiment to a 
man who steals horses for a living?” 


—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 
* 


Client: “I called to say that I found 
that watch I thought had been stolen.” 
Detective: “What a pity! I had such 
a good clue to the thief.” 
—Boston Transcript. 
* = 


Hornblower: “Sure, Tl lend you my 
saxophone. Anything to oblige a neigh- 
bor. But can you play it?” 

Nexdore: “No, I can’t play it, and you 
can’t either till I return it.” 

—Houston Post. 
* * 

A South American doctor says he 
knows a horse that dearly loves a joke. 
We think this horse must be something 
like the ones we have been backing re- 
cently. —Punch. 

* * 

“How do you feel about reforming the 
movies?” . 

“Most of the pictures I’ve seen are 
more to be pitied than censored.” 

- —Judge. 
a * 

Lord Angus Kennedy tells the story 
of how once, while on a walking tour in 
a remote part of the Scottish Highlands, 
he came to a lonely inn. 

Being ravenously hungry he entered, 
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and asked the landlady for some poached 
eggs, as being the most likely dish to 
be provided at so short notice. 

The landlady shook her head. “We 
haven’t any eggs, sir,” she said. “But,” 
lowerin r voice to a whisper, “I 
dinna doot that I could get you a fine 
dish of poached salmon.” 

Pearson’s Weekly (London). 
* « 


He is a Negro boy 11 years of age. 
He peddles fish from a pushcart in Free- 
port, L. I. 

“What is your name?” asked a kindly 
woman customer. 

“Mose, mostly,” he replied, “but mah 
maiden name is Captain.” 

—New York Evening Post. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
Partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will.not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 














HELP WANTED 








OPPORTUNITY 


Is open for two or three live, 
energetic flour salesmen for New 
York City and New England ter- 
ritory, to work on salary and 
commission, representing mill 
making both spring and winter 
wheat flour. 

Only good producers 
apply to 


need 


P,” NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





AN EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


is available for the man who 
can qualify to fill the position of 
Assistant Sales Manager with 
a well organized milling concern 
established many years, advan- 
tageously situated, producing 
high grade flours, both spring 
wheat and Kansas, 

The particular requirements of 
the position are initiative, a cre- 
ative mentality and talent for 
sales promotion; also ability to 
direct salesmen from the office 
and in the field. 

This is well worth investiga- 
tion of man ambitious to ad- 
vance in the milling business. 
Full particulars regarding com- 
pensation, experience and gen- 
eral qualifications should be 
stated in letter of application. 
Address 448, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED WHO CAN 
handle as a side line well introduced 
cereal products used by bakers, confec- 
tioners and kindted industries; liberal 
commission offered. Address 452, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


A LARGE SPRING WHEAT MILL IS IN 
need of the service of a salesman for 
southern Michigan; would prefer a com- 
mission arrangement; would not object to 
a man who also had a hard winter or soft 
winter account, or both. Address 455, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





ATTENTION 
HIGH CLASS SALESMAN 


Old established mill, producing 
both spring wheat and Kansas 
wheat flours of exceptionally 
high quality, having the advan- 
tage of ideal location and high 
class organization, wants sales- 
men for southern and southeast- 
ern territory, also for Illinois, - 
Michigan and New York states. 
Salesmen must qualify as real 
producers, with record of recent 
achievements as evidence of 
ability. We want men who are, 
not were, producers. 

Our flours must be sold on 
quality. They do not sell them- 
selves on price. 

State full particulars regard- 
ing experience and acquaintance 
with trade in letter of applica- 
tion. Address 449, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—A FLOUR SALESMAN FOR 
South Carolina by large soft wheat mill 
with established connections; apply in own 


April 5, 1922 


SPRING WHEAT MILL MAKING WHEAT 
flour, dairy feed, poultry feed and grain 
desires a salesman for Wisconsin, Michigan 
and Ohio; applicants having selling ability 
which they can prove by previous experj- 
ence or are willing to demonstrate can 
make advantageous arrangement; experij- 
ence in our line not absolutely essential] 
Address 461, care Northwestern Miller. 
Minneapolis. . 





SALESMAN WANTED 


High class salesman for New 
York state territory outside of 
New York City proper. This is 
for an old established Spring 
Wheat Mill in close proximity to 
the market; must have ac- 
quaintance with the baking 
trade, When responding give 
full information. Address 438, 
care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





MILL CHEMIST WANTED 
to take charge of laboratory for cer 
tral Kansas mill, capacity about 
1,000 bbls; must have good technic 
training and experience. Addres 
840, care Northwestern Miller, Kan 
sas City, Mo. 





handwriting, giving details of 
life, references, age; all communications 
strictly confidential. Address “Soft 
Wheat,” care Northwestern Miller, 545 
Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 





WANTED—AGGRESSIVE 
SALESMAN 


to work both carload and less 
than carload buyers in part of 
Iowa; in headquarters week 
end; splendid opportunity for 
man with ability. Give age and 
particulars. Address 436, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


for the lower peninsula of 
Michigan. Prefer man who has 
an acquaintanceship with the 
carload buying trade. This will 
make a mighty good connection 
for the man that can produce 
business. Give full particulars 
and state salary expected in first 
letter. Address 444, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





PENNSYLVANIA SALESMAN WANTED 


Large southwestern milling concern, with 
established business in eastern Pennsylvania, 
has opening for salesman to cover that ter- 
ritory. Has established volume of 30,000 to 
40,000 bbls per year, and wants to build this 
up. Flour stands high. Only absolutely high 
grade man acquainted with bakery trade of 
territory considered. Give full particulars 
first letter. Address 838, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





SALESMAN WANTED 
A large spring wheat mill, 
manufacturing high quality 
flours, desires to engage the 
services of a real flour salesman 
for the southern Illinois terri- 
tory. We don’t want a job 
hunter or a weak sister, but a 
man who can actually sell high 
grade spring wheat flours and 
will not let competition get his 
goat. Address 440, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





SPRING WHEAT MILL, MANUFACTUR- 
ing quality flour, desires salesman for New 
York state; have good established busi- 
.ness; brands are well and favorably 
known; want man of good ability who can 
sell flour and has clean record; permanent 
place for right party. Address 419, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


A NORTHWESTERN MILL, SPLENDIDLY 
located and making a quality flour, witha 
capacity of over 1,500 bbis per day, wants 
a thoroughly live salesman and district 
manager for western Pennsylvania; s;len- 
did opportunity for the right man; ‘on’t 
write unless you have a good recor: be- 
hind you and can sell flour; give ful! par- 
ticulars in first letter; all correspon: ence 
strictly confidential. Address 439, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








HAVE ARRANGED TO LOCATE 
Southern California and am obliged | 
cure manager for a very fine smal! 
with concrete elevator of 35,000 bus 
age capacity; I don’t like to leave 
the hands of a “hired man” and wil! 
a one third or larger interest at a sa‘ 
of 33% per cent to a man with good 
ord for integrity, industry and ability: 
$2,500 cash, with balance within 
years on monthly payments out of s. 
and dividends; good salary to the 
man; act promptly. Lock Drawer 
Glendive, Mont. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








FLOUR SALESMAN, AGGRESSIVE, EX- 
perienced and acquainted with trade in 
Iowa, will be open for engagement April 
1. Address 428, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





BRANCH MANAGER, AGE 385, WIT! 14 
years’ executive and fleld experience, de- 
sires change; can furnish unusual records 
and credentials. Address 451, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 

YOUNG MAN WITH LABORATORY AND 
baking experience desires work in milling 
laboratory as assistant; best of references 
and will go anywhere. Address 424, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BY EXPERIENCED MILL MAN, 10 YWARS 
as accountant, grain buyer and office man 
in large and small mills; prefer Southwest; 
references from former employers. Ad- 
dress 460, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





SALES MANAGER DESIRES TO MAKE 
change; 10 years’ experience; 29 years of 
age; married; have good reason for ci-1ng- 
ing and can furnish best of references. 
Address 431, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. j 


— 





BY ENGINEER—LOCATION NO OBJECT; 
license and. reference furnished; 12 years 
experience, electrical and steam; esire 
modern plant and equipment; can come at 
once. Aug. Gathman, 1839 Harvester Avé, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

LONG EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wishes to connect with good hard spring 
wheat Minnesota mill, on salary basis, for 
New York state; excellent references fur- 
nished. Address 456, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





—. 


BY PRACTICAL MILLER AND MILL- 
wright; guarantee perfect satisfaction, 
mill must be large enough to pay fair 
salary; 28 years in milling; best of refer- 
ences; if your mill is not giving No. 1 
resfilts, call on me. Aug. Gathman, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS SALES MANAGER OR BRANCH MAN- 
ager; thoroughly experienced in this C4 
pacity in both Northwest and Southwest 
with well-known miller; now employed; 
open to consider arrangements on April 1; 
married, aged 35 years. Address 429, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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